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BOOK I 


EARLY ENGLAND. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The chief things which we have to notice m this part 
of the History of England are 

1 What England was like and who dwelt m it before 
our forefathers came here and called it England 

2 What manner of men our forefathers were, and how 
they built up the kingdom of England, driving out the 
folk that dwelt here before them 

3 How this kingdom grew so w'eak that it was con- 
quered by foreign kings 


CHAPTER I 
THE BRITO HS 

I We do not know much of the first dwellers in Eng- 
land, as no history tells us about; them , but from the re- 
mains of themselves, their tools and weapons, 
which are sometimes dug up, we have been d^^eiicrs m 
able to find out something They were rather 
small ugly people, IikcThe Esquimaux, and used flint and 
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Lmly England 

bone irms "ind tools Thc)' lived by hunting md fishing, 
nnd some of them uere cannibils They dwelt m caves 
and in earth houses on the banks of the seas and rivers , 
and It IS m caves and the great heaps of shells, which 
he near their haunts, that w'C find remains that tell us 
about them 

In their dajs England w'as much colder than it is 
now, and much wildci A great many wild beasts lived 
here, such as hjaenas, lions, rhinoceroses, and elephants, 
which ha\e long since disappeared 

We do not know when these people came to England, 
but it must ha\c been a very long while ago 

a The first people w c hear about in history as dw elhng 
in England, w Inch thej called Britain, were very different 

Tlic PnioM time, though not so 

cold and wild as before, w’as still \ery unlike 
the England of to day The gi eater part of it w as co\ ered 
witn thick woods or broad heaths , and where the rivers 
now run fast there were often great fens and lakes 
There were still many wild beasts, bears, wohes, and 
bca^ ers, great elks and w ild cattle, though most of those 
w c spol c of before had died out It w as hotter in summer 
and colder in winter than it is now 

The people were not English at all, but of the same 
race as the Insh and Welsh of to day, who arc descended 
from them Thc) were a nidc people, but were not 
*:ai. ages, like thc first folk Thej lived in wattled huts 
half sunk m thc ground, without windows or chimneys 
Thc^c huts were set together in Milages, which had often 
a wooden paling and earthen wall round them, and were 
placed in thc midst of woods, or on islands in thc rners 
or marshes, or on hills, so as to be safer against focmen 
riicir a^calth was in cattle, and they tilled the ground 
near their Milages, and grew barley They were great 
hunters, but they did not fish in the sea- In the south 
and west of Britain they worked to find tin and lead, 
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and sold the metal to the PhcenicianSj who were the 
great merchants of that day and the first civilised folk 
who knew of Britain The Bntons also used to traffic 
with their kinsfolk in Gaul They had horses, winch they 
only used for war, when they drove them m chariots , 
and they had dogs like large deerhounds, which they used 
for hunting The Britons were very clever at all kinds 
of basket-u ork, and knew how to make potterj for house- 
hold use, and large earthenware vessels in which they 
buried their dead They did not know how to w ork ii on or 
copper, but used Hint and bone and horn for their weapons 
and tools When they could, they bought bronze swords 
and axes from Gaul Theyusedalso to makejet ornaments 

They were tall, big people, and many of them had 
blue eves and light hair They left their hair long, and 
the men wore large moustachios, but shaved their beards 
The men w ore shirts and hose and long cloaks of plaid, 
and the women kirtles of the same stuff But when the 
men went to war they used to throw off their cloaks and 
rush into battle half-naked, painted blue with the juice of 
a herb called woad, just as is the habit of some savages 
now The> fought with long swoids and spears and 
darts Their shields weie of wood covered with hide and 
strengthened with metal 

3 They were brave in battle, but were never long of 
one mind, and so their brav cry availed them little They 
did not live together as a nation, under one Theirgo- 
rule, as we see the peoples of Europe do now, vemment. 
but they were divided into iribes Each tribe had its own 
chief and followed its own customs These tribes were 
always at war with each other, and this was one great 
cause of the misfortunes that fell upon them 

The chiefs and kings of these tribes could not do as 
they liked. When any great thing was to be done the 
free men of the tribe were all called together to consider it. 
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Early England 

of their foes they followed him to save the standard, and 
at last made good their landing and drove the Britons up 
into the country Then Ctesar marched through most of 
the land of the people of Kent, fought several battles and 
forced the tribes near him to give hostages and make 
peace But he was not able to profit by his success He 
was alraid of the bad weather in the Channel, for it was 
getting late in the year So he went back to Gaul 

2 But when Caesar was gone the Britons did not do as 
they had promised him , so he came again next summer 
into Britain with a larger arm) than before. But the 
Ocsars tribes of the Southeast had united undei a 
Mro”ifg brave prince, named Cassivellamnos (w'hom 
n c 54 the Romans called Cassivelaunus), and re- 
sisted the invaders v'ery boldly But the good order of 
the Romans overcame them at last After scv eral battles 
Cassivelaunus’ stronghold, Veiulam (St Albans), was 
taken and burnt The Britons therefoic were again 
forced to make peace But the Romans, when they found 
what a poor country Britain was, and that theie was no 
nch plunder and much hard fighting, v\ ere not inclined 
to stay longer Caesar, too, had succeeded m frightening 
the Biitons from interfering further with his plans in 
Gaul He could not afford to stay himself, as he wanted 
to keep watch over his new conquests in Gaul, and did 
not v\ ish to be too far from Rome So the Romans vv ent 
back again, and when Caesar was next in Rome he hung 
up a corslet of Bntish pearls in the temple of his goddess, 
Venus, as a memorial of his victories 

After CtLsar left, the Britons w ere left to themselves 
for about ninety jeais Ihey still kept up their trade 
with Gaul, which was now a Roman province, and they 
now coined much money, copying the Greek and Roman 
money which they saw used in trade , for before they had 
mostly used metal rings and cattle instead of money 
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A D 43-61 The Roman Conquest 

Once during tins time the Roman Empeior Cams, sur- 
named Caligula, gathered togetlrcr a lai ge army with which 
to conquer Britam He marched as far as the coast ol 
Gaul, facing Britain, hut he never crossed the Channel, 
and the only spoils he brought back to Rome were peb- 
bles and shells fiom the seashoie 

3 In the reign of Claudius, the fourth Roman Em- 
peror, a Roman general was sent u ith an army The con 

of Romans and Gauls He landed in the 
south, and after much hard fighting Vcctis a d 43 

(the Isle of Wight) was taken, and the whole of South 
Biitain submitted to Claudius, who came ovci to receive 
the new conquest Camulodun (Colchester) was taken 
and settled wath Roman soldiers, and became a Roman 
town South Britain was taken under the Roman rule, 
and w’as made a province of the Roman empire, as Gaul 
had been These Roman provinces were govenied by 
officers sent out by the Emperor 

4 But in the north and midst of Britain, Caradaw'g, 
whom the Romans called Caractacus, still held out 
against the Romans After fighting bravely Ciractacus. 
he was at last overcome and driven to seek » 47 
shelter with his mother-irt-law, who betrayed him to the 
Romans, to gain their favour, and he w^as taken cap- 
tive to Rome, w'lth his wife and children When he saw 
the splendid buildings and all the glory of the gicat city 
he said to the Empeior, ‘How is it that you who dwell 
in such grand palaces env'y us poor Britons our thatched 
cots?' And the Emperor, who was pleased w’lth his 
boldness and bravery, treated him kindly at the prayer of 
the Empress N everthelcss, the Silures, though they had 
lost their great leader, would not yield, and the Roman 
general is said to have died of grief and rage at not being 
able to subdue them 

5 Some years after, while Nero was Empeior, 
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Suetonius 
paullinus 
Tnd Boa 
dicea. 

A D 59*^3 


Suetonius PauUinus ^vas appointed Goveinor in Britain 
In AD 6i he resolved to go over to Mona 
(Anglesey), which was a sacred island of the 
Druids, and subdue it For the> had received 
there many of the Britons who had fled from 
the Roman conquerors The Druids insisted him stoutly 
The very women w itlistood the landing of his troops, and 
at one time nearly drove them back, frightened at the 
strange sight and the dreadful noises and the w itchcraft 
of the Druids There were great fires lit along the shore 
andmaryvvomenwith torches rushing to and fro shrieking, 
while the Druids called on their gods wath loud cries to 
help their warriors and overthrow their foes At last, 
however, theRomans landed and took the island, cut dow n 
the groves, and slew the Druids, casting them into the 
fires which they had kindled to burn their captives in 
ThiS IS noteworthy, because the Romans hardly ever tried 
to destroy or change the faith of any folk w horn thej con- 
quered They did so in the Druids’ case because they saw 
that if the Druids were allowed to teach their faith and 
rouse tlie Britons against them the> could nev cr gov ei n 
the country quietly 

While Suetonius was awav,'the Iccni and their queen, 
Bodug, whom the Romans called Boadicea, rose against 
the Romans, who were left nearly defenceless Boadicea 
was tlie widow of a king of the Icemans, who had been a 
friend of the Romans, and had given them some of his pos- 
sessions But when he died the Romans seized the inherit- 
ance of his daughters, and when Boadicea protested she 
was seized and scourged, and her daughters were treated 
in the cruellest way All the Bntons who had suflered any 
wrong at the hands of the Romans joined her, and she 
soon had a great host under her She burnt London and 
Camulodun (Colchester) and other Roman settlements 
and slew all livang souls therem, both Romans and 
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Britons Vi ho bzd. tzljm up Renan va^s One Roman 
general tned to resist her, but he vas routed and thriven 
into hiS camp Then arose a great panic m all the Roman 
settlements. AH vho could fled south before the Bntons, 
and man^ c en crossed to GauL B..t at length nei<s of 
ail fh?t V as happening vas brought to S jctonius, and he 
marcced back vrith a large arm/ to fight Boadicea, and 
came up vntn hc’- and set his forces in orcer against her 
And Boadicea vent throjga her arm}, vhen it t as in 
battle arraj, m a var-chanot, mth her daughters. She 
vorc ahdmet on her long fair hair and a gold collar on 
her neclg and bore vrar-veapons in her hand, and she 
prajed her people to fight bra. eh and a* enge her v rongs 
and their ovn. But vhen the batt’e v.ns jo.ned the 
Romans, after a hard fight, von theaa} Fcra long time 
the Bntons vould not fiee and the Romans sIc" them 
nearlj all on the field j but Boadicea took poison, fearing 
capture vorse than death- V.'ilh tnis defeat the revolt 
ceased, and the pronnee, though fearfully wasted, vas at 
peace. 2s o'” n hen Nero heard of the great re.olt and 
the causes of it he recalled SuetoniuS and sent out another 
go.cmor in his room. 

6 V.Tien Vespasian vas Emperor of Rome he sent a 


lery good governor to Entain, Juuus Agricola, 
served under Suetonius, fifteen years before. 
He vas the father-in-lav of Taatjs, the great 
historian, vho wrote his life, from v.hicn ve 
learn a great deal about Bnlam at this tune. 


”ho had 

giCUS- 

7 ^ 5 . 

Agncola 


^•on all South Bntam for tne Romans And v”hen he found 


that the Caledonians (as the ild Inbes of the North were 
called) vere alvaj s harrying the lands of those Bntons ho 
had submitted to the Romaris he built a line of forts 


against them across the island, between the Firth and the 
Cij de, and garnished it with soldiers In the last v ear of 
his government he marched north, and fought a battle 
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wuh the Caledonnns, which he won, though their king, 
Gnlgacus, led them very bravely Soon after this 
Agncola was recalled to Rome Seven jears he ruled in 
Bntain, and he was not only famous as i general but for 
his good government He tried to get the Britons to 
take up Roman ways and customs, and took great trouble 
in teaching the sons of the chiefs the Roman language 
and wisdom By showing the Bntons that good as well 
as evil w as to be got from their Roman rulers he brought 
them to live peacefully under them He did not even try 
to conquer the Caledonians, for their country w as \ cry 
wild and poor, but only wished to make them lea/e the 
Roman subjects in peace Agncola sent his fleet round 
Britain to survey the coasts and see what the country to 
the far north was like From their voyage we have the 
fii'St accounts of the geography of North Bntain 


CHARIER III 

THE ROMAN RULE IN BRITAIN 

1 When Hadnanus became Emperor of Rome 
(A.D I 2 i) he went round his empire, and put all the 
Hadnanus borders in a state of defence When he came 
mnu^Ss. Bntain he built a wall from the Ty ne to 
A.D 131-140. Solwav Firth, and made it the boundary of 
the province But some years later, when Antoninus was 
Emperor, the governor of Britain built a wall where Agri- 
cola’s line of forts W'ere, and got back the land between 
the walls Pieces of these two walls remain to this day 

2 Nevertheless the Caledonians, or Piets, as tliey 

were now called, were always making raids southward, 
Severus. Roman governors took to buying 

A D 210 . them off This only made them come the 
offener At last the Emperor himself had to be sent 
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for His name ^^as Severus , he was an old man, out 
very wise and brave He was too ill to nde, and was 
borne m a litter at the head of his army He marched 
right through North Britain to the Pentland Firth, and 
though he lost a great part of his army through the bad 
weather and rough ground and the continual fighting, yet 
he made the Caledonians beg for peace and took away a 
great part of tlieir land Wlien he had had the earthen 
wall of Hadiianus strengthened with a wall of stone 
he was carried back to Eboracum (York), the capital oi 
Britain, and there he died 

3 About seventy jears after this new foes began to 
trouble the Romans These were the Scots, a tribe from 
the north of Ireland, which they called Scoln iiic Scots 
These Scots now ravaged the west and north 

of Britain a.d 590 

The east also of Britain was laid waste by the attacks 
of the English, iiliom the Britons called Saxons This 
is the first time w e hear of Englishmen coming to Bntain, 
though many Germans had been in Britain as soldiers in 
the Roman armies 

4 The next great man we hear of m Britain was Con- 
stantine, who afterwards became Emperor His mother 
u as a Bntish princess He was the first Em- 

peror who made the Christian faith the faith and Chns-' 
of the Roman Empire He became a Christian 
himself, and after him all the Emperors save one were 
Chnstians We hear of British Christians before When 
there w’as a persecution in A D 303 it is said that many 
were put to death m Britain for the faith, for the Emperor 
believed the Christians to be traitors, and persecuted 
them Alban, who w^as slam at Verulam, is said to 
have been the first martjr who died in Britain In 
after days the great monastery of S Albans arose at 
Verulam, where he w'as slam Now, this bringing in of 
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ITie Romans called all llic tribes lint dwell in llnlain Unhnt , 
but they were not all of one nee 


Pile SiLURES were not akin to the other folks but nther per 
haps to the Basks who dwell m Spam and the South of 
I nnee to lilts da), having oeen dnven into a comer of the land 
by the invasion of Keltic inbes 


Tlio other Itibes were all Kt t tic Of these some tnbes were akm 
to the Irish and Highlanders of our times 1 hesc were the 
CakdaniiV s (aftenvards called /V/j) 

The Welsh or Kymne tribes nrc the same folk as the Welsh people 
of to day nicsc w ere the 
Bngantes 
Ordovsees 
Corxtamans 
Tnnobautcs 
Icenxaus 
Cantiaxis 
Damnomc n s 
Belgians 


marks the Roman roads 
the divisions of the tnlusa 
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BRITAIN. 
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Chnstianity is one of the most important things that the 
Roman rule did for Britain Chnstianity also gav e the 
Roman Empire new strength for a while Through the 
comersion of the German tnbes, a very different fate 
befell the Roman Empire and the people under it than 
ould have o\ ertaken them had the Germans been still 
heathen 

5 After the daj s of Constantine, in spite of all that 
the Romans could do, things got ^\orse At last the Picts 
Thelea\ing and Scots ravaged the whole of Britain as 
Kom'ns. London Thej were driven out by 

A D 409 Theodosius, who got back the country be- 
tueen the walls and called it Valentia, in honour of 
Valentmian, who was then Emperor And so he gave 
the land peace for a while 

Soon after this the heart of the Roman Empire w as 
invaded by the German tribes, who at length overthrew 
it altogether in the West of Europe And the Emperors 
could not do much to keep the far-off provanccs safe, for 
they wanted all their troops nearer home As legion aftei 
legion went aw ay the Britons w ere at last left to tliem- 
selvcs Once or tw ice a legion was sent back for a while 
to help them against their heathen foes, but at length no 
more help could be got Though the Britons, especially 
those who lived in the towms and had learned Roman 
wajs, had been weakened by not having had to fight 
for themselves, y et they levied soldiers after the Roman 
fashion, and defended themselves very stubbornly for 
sometime Especially they tried to keep the walls But 
what had been their bane before was so again, for the 
chief men, now again kings, quarrelled among themselves 
Many did evil deeds, and some even called in the Picts 
and Scots against their brethren At last, it is said 
Gwerthigem (or Vortigem), who was the greatest king in 
Britain, resolved to copy the plan the Romans had used, 
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They had kept off the Germans a long time by playing 
off one lot of barbarians against another So he called 
two English chiefs, brothers — Hengret and Horsa by 
name — to help him against the Piets and Scots 

6 The Romans had been four hundred >cars in 
Britain u hen they left, and had made great changes m 
the land They were great builders and engineers 
Besides the camps and walls they had built many walled 
towns, with houses of brick and stone, and large temples 
and churches, and theatres and public baths -v\T,at 
The villas or countrj'-houses of the great men ' 

too were often splendidly decorated It was nought 
through their walls that the towms came off better m the 
conquest by the English than the rest of the country 
The Romans made good roads across the counlr), 
ninning straight from town to toivn, and it was on these 
roads that all the traffic of England was carried on 
and soldiers marched in the wars, till the cutting of 
canals and the invention of railways Moreover, if the 
map of England of to-day is compared with the map of 
Roman Britain we see that the railways often follow the 
line of the Roman roads The Romans also taught the 
Britons many other arts They also worked mines of iron 
and lead and tin, and made fine pottery So much com 
was grown in Britain that it w'as called the ‘ Granary of 
the North ’ Much trade also w'as carried on at London 
Horses and big Bntish dogs were sent from Britain all 
over the Roman Empire 

But still we see that Britain never became quite 
Roman, as Gaul did The Britons still kept up their old 
speech and customs except m the towns, although they 
learned much from the Romans and had better weapons 
and tools than before This is why the Welsh still speak 
their own tongue, and not a Romance tongue, that is, 
a tongue learnt from the Romans, as the French and 
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Spiniircls do T or ilic people of Gittl md Sp^^n Icimcd 
the speech of the Romans, ihoiigh (hey changed it ir 
speaking It, according to their own tongues and ways of 
talking 

The population of Britain in the 4th ccnlurj num- 
bered about 1,000,000, of which eo,ooo were P.oman 
troops Hicrc were perhaps zopoo more foreigners, 
merchant colonists, and officials 


BOOK II. 

HOW THE ENGLISH W ON DR! FAIN 

A D 449-600 

CHABTrR I 
T It r r N 0 1 I s u 

T WllFN we first hear of the English, they Incd m 
the land along the coast of the North Sea between North 
Who the Denmark and Holland They belonged to 
ViiRhsh the same race as the Norwegians and Danes, 
and the German tribes who dwelt to the south 
of them The English liad come to their home on the Nortli 
Sea from a far land on the other side of the Caucasus 
2 They were not a saiage people but a nation of 
yeomen, Ining each in bis own homestead, tilling the 
TtieirKo- ground and keeping cattle They did not 

vemment dwcll in towns, blit men of the same kin h\ ed 

together m little knots of farms They called these 
Milages after the name of the km that dwelt m it, as 
Ashingham, the home of the Askings, or family of Ash 
Each village managed its own affairs, but once or 
twace a-year all the yeomen went up to a great meeting, 
when the business of the nation w as settled This w as 
called thG/oll-nwoC or meeting of the tribe A group of 
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ten or t\ve\e villages was called a humhed, because in 
old times it would hold about a hundred households 
C\ ery hundred had a Imndi ed-moot which met three or 



four times a year and settled matters that i\ ei e of small 
account and only concerned those who hv ed in that hun- 
dred The men of the tribe were either gentle or simple, 
EH C 
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corls or ccoih, that is, either of noble birth or just simply 
free men But though the gentlemen nere looked up to 
they hid no power over other free men There were 
slaves, too, whom they called thralls, who used to w ork 
for the free men They were well treated, especially 
w'hen the) were not foreigners, or men who had lost their 
freedom through debt or wrong doing, but captues fiom 
some tnbe akin to them 

There were no kings among the Bnghsh , but when 
they went to war they chose leaders whom they swore to 
obey Some of their gentlefolk, whom they called elders 
or aldtrinen, acted as magistrates, and sat in the chief 
places m their meetings and presided over their affairs 
The great men, too, kept many followers about them, 
who used to guard them and fight for them, to whom they 
ga\e rings of gold and siher, and sometimes farms and 
cattle Many gentlemen even used to take service with 
the chiefs to win riches and honour 

3 The English were a very warlike race, and were 
often fighting against the neighbouring tribes in Ger- 
.rheir many and Denmark. They w ere good seamen 

nianners. too In the spring, before the summer field- 
work came on, and in the autumn, after the harvest 
was earned, they used to sail out and plunder all round 
the coasts of the North Sea It is said that it was w’hile 
Hengist and Horsa were on one of these voyages that 
they were asked to help Vortigern against his foes 

When the whole people went to war one free man at 
least from every household had to go to the meeting-place 
and fight under the great men who were chosen as war- 
leaders, and led them to battle, beside their guards 

And when the tribe conquered any land or spoil it was 
dealt out by lot, a share to every free man, after the share 
of the gods had been taken But the chiefs had bigger 
shares than other men, because they had to reward 
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their followers, who did not take a lot like the rest, but 
looked to the chief for their share 

The English were very just folks and loved the law 
They used to settle many disputes at their meetings, where 
everyone who was wronged could bung his complaint, 
which was judged by the people there, and the evuldoers 
were punished But if a man liked he could always fight 
against him who had wronged him, or against his kin, and 
so seek redress for himself by mam force Evildoers w ere 
fined, and if the> could not pay were put out of the law’s 
protection, and any man who would might slay them with 
out being punished Theie was a price fi\cd for every 
man’s life according to his rank, which, if a man were 
slain unlawfully, was paid to his kinsfolk by his slayer 
This was called the lucre-gtld, or pnce of a man But 
those who had slam men secretly and done the worst 
deeds were hanged or drowned 

Like most of their rac^ the English showed great 
respect to women, and the housewife had the ordering 
of the house and the w omen-servmnts The husband 
might not interfere in thore matteis, but he ruled m all 
gi eater things The English, too, were kind to their 
children and treated them as men and women when the> 
were grown up , and did not keep them, as the Romans 
and Britons kept theiis, in stiict obedience all their lives 
4 The fiee men were well armed with sw'ords and 
spears of bronze and iron, and shields of linden-wood 
Ihe chiefs often had mail-shirts and helmets Arms and 
of bronze or non, with the image of a wild dress, 
boar on the top as a crest For their every day wear 
they were well clad in linen or woollen raiment, and the 
rich folk wore red and blue embroidered gowns or tunics, 
and cloaks clasped with bronze brooches often beautifullr 
wrought, and great gold and silver rings on their arms 
They were shod m leather, and wore leathern belts round 
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their waists with a sheath knife in them^ as the Norwe- 
gians do now The ladies sometimes wore a bunch ol 
keys at their waist When the free man went from home 
he used always to bear bis sword and shield, and when 
he rode on horseback he tvould carry a spear also The 
men used to tattoo their arms and breasts with curious 
patterns, as our sailors often do still All free men and 
women wore their hair long and w ere proud of it, but the 
thralls’ heads were cropped Married women always wore 
a hood or a eil over their hair 

They were good smiths and carpenters at all kinds 
of work m metal and wood The women were clever at 
all kinds of needlework, and wove beautiful linen The 
English built wooden houses, and the chiefs had great 
halls They w’ere also good ship-builders, and their large 
boats, which they called ‘keels,’ would withstand the 
fierce storms of the North Sea They had plenty of 
horses, and dogs, and cattle, and sheep They used horses 
for war and for travelling, but for farm-work oxen 

Though the English woiked very hard they were a 
merry folk, fond of singing and feasting They were also 
fond of sports, such as hunting and horse-racing, and lock 
pleasure m gambling and horse fighting 

5 The English had no Druids, like the Britons, but 
every man was pnest in his ow n household, and the chief 
Kelt on pnest for the tribe In some places they 

had women priests and soothsayers Then 
temples were m the great woods or on lonely islands, or 
at the meeting-places of the people Thither they used to 
bnng a great part of their spoil, and bum or bury it m 
honour of the gods Sometimes the English offered men 
m sacrifice to the gods to gam victory or power or long 
life, but this did not happen often Sometimes men would 
e\on slay themselves, that they might not die in bed, bu^ 
by the sword, like men slam m battle 
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Their gods uere Thunder and Hertha, and Tew and 
Woden and Frey, and the white sun-god Balder Some of 
these gods’ names we still keep in the daj s of the week, — 
as Tuesday and Wednesday, the days of Tew and Woden 
In their temples the holy ring was kept, on which men 
swore oaths to tell the truth at trials, or vowed before they 
went to battle to fight bravely These temples were hal- 
lowed, and no man dared fight or quarrel in them The 
English faith was that if a man did his duty bravely to 
himself and his family and his tribe, and fought his foes 
and bore trouble and danger stedfastly without flinching, 
his soul would dwell with his kinsmen’s spirits, passing the 
day feasting with them in his ban ow or in the caverns 
of the hills, and his nights fighting and hunting over the 
earth But if a man was cruel or base or cowardly they 
thought he would dwell with the dark goddess Hell, in 
cold caverns full of serpents, in the midst of ice and snow 
When a great man died Ins tribesmen used to raise a 
pile of firewood on some high place and set his body 
on it, with his sword in his hand and his helmet on his 
head and his shield by his side, and his horse under him 
Then they slew the horse and burnt its body with its 
master’s The ashes they put in an urn of earthenware, 
•which they covered round with huge stones Then they 
heaped a high mound or baitow of earth over it as a 
mark for ever Sometimes a man’s wife and slaves were 
slain and buned •with him But some of the English 
buried their dead without burning them It is from the 
gra\es in England and abroad that we have found out a 
great deal about our forefathers 

The English knew how to write, but they had no 
books, and only used writing to maik their weapons and 
houses and boats and rings and cups with They wrote 
also on the great stones which they raised on the grave 
mounds the name and death of the body that lay below 
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6 There were three tribes of Englishmen who came to 
Bntain They all called themselves and their tongue 
English, but the Welsh and Irish called them all Saxons 
The first tribe, which dwelt in the north of Denmark and 
over the south of Sweden were also called Jutes, or Geats, 
The next, who dwelt in the south of Denmark and in what is 
Tnbesof Called Slesvik Holstcn, called themselves 

English Angles, or English The southernmost tribe, 
who dwelt in F nesland and Hanover, were called Saxons 
It was because the Welsh met with them first that they 
called all Englishmen Saxons Very often peoples ha\e 
been called by another name than that by which they call 
themselves , thus the Romans called the Welsh Briions, 
but the Bntons called themselves by the names of their 
tribes, or when they wshed to speak of all their race they 
called themselves Cymy But the English called them 
'\Velsh,’ or Strangers, as the Germans now call the Italians 
‘ Welsh ’ But It is to be kept in mind that they never 
called tliemselves by that name 

CHAPTER V 
THE ENGLISH CONQUEST 

1 The English under their twm leaders, Hengist and 
Horsa (Horse and Mare), agreed to help Vortigem, and 
The Jutes Welsh, against the Piets, 

win Kent and won several battles But, just as had hap 
pened before mother parts of the Roman Em- 
pire, the plan of using one foe against another failed The 
English quarrelled with the Welsh, and sent over sea 
for more of their kinsfolk, telling them what a good land 
Entain was, and how badly it was guarded. So, many 
more came oxer, with their wives and children and cattle 
They settled first m Thanet island, whence they came 
over into Kent to conquer it, that they might dwell there. 
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The Welsh fought against them , but the English won In 
one of their fights Horsa was slain, and his folk raised a 
great mound of earth over his burymg-place which may 
still be seen At last the Welsh lied out of the land of 
Kent, and the English made two kingdoms there, and set 
up Hengist and his km as kings to rule over them 

2 Not long after this a band of Saxons under a leader 

named Ella landed m the South of Bntam, near Regnuin 
(Chichester) , and they fought against theWelsh saxons 

and set up a little kingdom But the great of Sussex 
Roman town Andenda (Pevensey), at the end ^ ° 

of the South Downs, long held out against them, but they 
took It at last and slew every' soul within it and made it a 
waste (ad 491) This kingdom of Ella was aftenvards 
called the kingdom of the South Saxons or Sussex 

3 Another band of Saxons landed at Portsmouth 
and fought against the Welsh, and took the city of Win- 
chester, and made the kingdom of the West Sixons 
Saxons, or Wessex, m the land that is now of Wessex 
called Hampshire And they set their leadei ° 
Cerdic as king over them, of whose blood nearly all the 
kings that ruled over all England have come 

So the South of Biitain was conquered, and from 
Wessex theie afterwards went out bands of settlers to the 
west and north, and drove out the Welsh and founded 
Dorset and Wiltset Their leaders obeyed the king ol 
Wessex But these settlers did not win their w'ay easily', 
and It was not till 577 that the West Saxons got to the 
Bristol Channel In that year their king Ceawlin won 
a battle at Dyrham and got Bath city He founded 
Somerset, and cut off the Welsh of Cornwall from their 
kinsfolk the Welsh of Wales About the same time the 
West Saxons conquered the valley of the Severn, and sat 
down m the lands 'which are now called Herefordshire and 
Worcestershire 
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4. In 547 the Angles, who had for some time been 
trying to settle m Bntam, began to build up three 
kingdoms along the east coast One, called Bemicn, 
the ‘land of the Braes,’ stretched from the north of what 
we call Yorkshire to the Firth of Forth, and from the coast 
iTie English North Sea to the vale of Cljde and the 

in North- hills of Cumberland The second, Deira, ‘ the 
and^E^^'^ South land,' spicad from the south of Bemicn 
England Hiimbcr, and ran back to the rcnnine 

Hills These were called North English or Northum- 
brian kingdoms The third great kingdom, which thev 
called East Anglia, or East England, lay further south 
It had two divisions — the North folks’ and South folks’ 
lands (Norfolk and Suffolk) 

5 Two other Saxon bands came up the Thames m 

Essex and ships and made the two Iingdoms of 

Middlesex the East Saxons (Essex) and the Middle 
Saxons (Middlesex), of which the two chief towmswere 
the old Roman cities of Colchester and London 

6 Still fresh bands of English came to Britain , and 

when they found all the land to the cast and south taken 
MarehHnd, Eastcm kingdom into 

or Mercix the middle of Britain Little by little they won 
It all from the Welsh as far as the Severn valley, and 
they called their kingdom Middle England, but the other 
foil, called it the March, or border land, because they 
dwelt next the Welsh And when they grew strong they 
took the Saxons who dwelt in the Severn Valley into their 
rule. Their chief city was Leicester 

The English also made settlements in Gaul as well as 
in Bntam, and many villages round Bayeux and Calais 
still keep their old English names But of the history of 
these English we do not know much 

Now, these conquests took a very long time — over 150 
years For the Welsh, dnaded among themselves as they 
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were, 1 et resisted the English very stubbornly, and still 
held a great part of Britain 

7 The Welsh Ind three kingdoms in the west of the 
island I Cumberland, or the Cljde Valley TheWcNh 
kingdom, from the Clyde to the Mersc) 2 
Wales, or Cambria 3 West Wales, that is Scois 
Devon and Cornwall 

But their chief power lay m the Clyde Valley, in the 
North, between the Walls There the great king 
Arthur is said to have gathered a band of brave waairiors 
and to have fought many battles against the English 
But after his death (520) the English could not be 
checked any longer, and the Welsh had hard work to 
hold their own in the west They lost, too, all the land 
they still held in the east, round Elmet and Leeds, w'hich 
was added to Mercia and Northumberland 

The English never went bevond the North Wall, but 
about 550 there came Scots from the North of Ireland 
into Caledonia and took all the West lands and settled 
in them For many years there was war between the 
Scots and Piets At last the Picts were forced to take a 
Scottish king, and Caledonia w'as called Scotland 

8 The towns which the Romans had walled and forti- 
fied held out longer than the country Though many ol 
them were taken and destroyed, yet some -j-he manner 
remained and became the chief towns of the of the 
English kingdoms But it was long before 
many English folk dwelt m towms, for they still liked 
farm life best and loved to dwell in the country 

VTien the English came over to Britain they brought 
with them their wives and children and all their goods and 
cattle When they won the land they parcelled it out into 
groups of farms such as they had in their own country 
Now, as the English were always fighting in their rew 
land, they wanted war leaders to be always ready to lead 
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The three Kei tic peoples — 

Piets 

Scots (from Irelind) 

Welsh 

W I Kingdom of Cumin land, or Clyde Valley 

W 2 Kingdom of Wales 

\V 3 West Wales (De\on and Cornwall) 

The Lnglisii Kingdoms — 

The yutes 

J I Kingdom of Pent 
J 2 Kingdom of Isle of Wight 

The Saxons 

S I West Saxon Kingdom, or Wessex 
S 2 Past Saxon Kingdom, or Essex 
S 3 South Saxon Kingdom or Sussex 
S 4 Middle Saxon Kingdom, or Middlesex 
The English or Angles 

E I Beniicta, the Kingdom of ‘ the Braes ’ 

E 2 Deira, the Kingdom of the ' South ’ 

(These two made up Northumberland ) 

E 3 The Kingdom of Z ineoln 
E 4. The Middle English Kingdom, Mercia 01 th« 
Marchland, that is land of ‘ the Border ' 

E. 5, The East English Kingdom 
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them So lhc> nndc Ihcir lUlcrmcn into kinjjs nnil 
them more pow er tlnn the> Ind had before , but llic 
rnglish \\ho nbode nl home ncross the seis ne\cr Ind 
•mj hinga It nil 

One cnusc vh> the fighting wns so fierce \\ns tint 
the English rrere still henthen, md Intcd the Chnstnn 
Welsh md burnt their churches md slew their pnests 
v\hcrc\er thc\ could So the Welsh and English never 
weie nt pence , but ncnrlj nil the Welsh in the enst were 
slnin or dn\en into the west, sn\e n few tint were mndc 
Slav es 


CIIAPII R VI 

CONVFR'JION OF KFNT 

1 In the ) ear 597 a grent thing happened in England 
— the coming of Chnstian priests from Rome into Kent, 
Welsh m»s to preach the Gospe' to the English For the 
iionanes English would never Icnm the Chnstnn fnith 
from the Welsh, though the Welsh hnd been grent 
missionnnes to other folks S Patrick, n man from the 
Cl>dc, had gone to Ireland, and the Irish ind gladiv 
taken the faith S Ninnn had preached to the Piets in 
the far North Welsh and Irish preachers went even into 
Gaul and German j, for the Irish wished to spread the 
Gospel which they had received, and ii was through them 
that the Piets were at last turned to the faith 

2 The English became Cnnstnns in another way 
There was a king of Kent whose name was Ethclbert 
and he took to vvafe Bertha, the daughter of the Frankish 
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king of Pans, m Gaul She brought m her tram to 
iZngland a bishop, for her husband had promised that 
she should keep licr oun way of belief She popeCre. 
buJt up a httle church that had been ruined, 
and used to worship there, but none of the 
F nghsh wouid lca\ e their old faith Then came a company 
of Chnstian monks from Rome, and at their head one 
called Augustine They were sent by Pope Giegory I , 
and there is a story told of the Avay b> which he came to 
take such care for the souls of the heathen English 
Before he was Pope, about 574, he saw one day for sale 
in the maiket of Rome some beautiful children with fair 
skii B and jellow hair, for the Romans kept slaves, and 
thoLigh the English had very few slaves themselves, yet 
theji sometimes sold people abroad into slavery When 
Gregory saw the children he was astonished at their 
beauty, and asked the dealer who they were He said 
they were heathen Angles, or English, from Britain, and 
Gregory answered, ‘ They should be angels, they are so 
fair’ Then he asked who was their king, and the man 
said 'Ella,’ and Gregory said, 'Alleluia should be the 
song of those Angles, as it is of the angels in heaven ’ 
And he became very sorrowful for pity that such fair 
folk should dwell m the darlness of sin, and he went 
to the Pope and prayed him to let him go to England and 
preach to the English The Pope ga\ e him leave, but 
the people of Rome would not let him go, for he was much 
beloved But when he became Pope, in 590, he was mindful 
of the English heathen, and he sent Ins friend Augustine 
to England, because he could not now go himself 

3 Augustine came to king Ethelbei t and begged him 
to hearken to his Gospel The queen was glad of his 
coming, and the king and his people heark- Augustine 
ened to the words of the monks, and in time ^ ^ 
were baptized Augustine crossed to Gaul to be made a 
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b shop, tint he might govern the CImrcii in Kent He 
built up ngnin nn old church in Cmtcibur), the chief 
town of Kent, and called it Chnst Church, and made it 
Ills cathedral , and he built an abbej also, and set monks 
therein He laboured very hard to spread the Gospel 
all over England, and Ethelbcrt helped him much, for he 
was a mighty king, and the other kings of the English 
looked up to him and were glad to win his favour 

4. Once Augustine went to the West to meet the 
Welsh bishops, to trj and get them to help him 
Anpmine Thev met under a great oak, at a place now 
\Vc\'h‘ called Aust, after the name of Augustine , but 
priests the Welsh and Roman priests could not agree 
in every point , for though they both held the same faith 
>et in small matters thej differed So this meeting came 
to nothing, and Augustine was ver> angrj'with the Welsh 
because they would not join him in his work He went 
on all his life’s day trjing to mal c the English Christians, 
and men called him ‘the Apostle of the English ’ 

But though the Kentish men and the kings of East 
Anglia and Essex were Christian >ct the rest of England 
was still heathen , and it was not till the great Northern 
kingdom was converted that the success of the Chnslian 
faith w as certain 

CHA1’TER^ 11 


N OR 1 HUMBER LA.N D 

V 

I We sec England was made up of seven little king- 
doms , and It was the same with the Northmen and 
RiseofNor Danes at this time But little by little m 
chvimber England, as in Denmark and Norwaj, one 
“ kingdom got power over the others and joined 

them to Itself For a long time it was not certain which 
of the little kingdoms would be the one to rule at last. 
In England Northumberland was the first that tned to 
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become tlie chief, and it was really so for a uliile After- 
wards the Marchland, and at last the West Saxon king- 
dom, as will be seen, brought about what the others had 
tried m vain to do 

First the nse of Northumberland to power must be 
told , and it will be seen that this is mixed up greatly 
with the change of faith that took place in the North 

Perhaos Northumberland rose first because it was the 
biggest kingdom Perhaps too the fact that the chief 
seat of the Roman power had been at York had some- 
thing to do with It Theie was much good land lying 
together in the North which many men might till 

2 How belt there reigned m 593 a king in Northum- 
berland, named Ethelfnth, a \ery mighty man In his 
days all the other kings feared Northumber- 
land and did its king's will, save Ethelbert, a d 593- 
king of the Kentishmen Ethelfnth fought 
against the Scots, who had come with a host into his 
kingdom, and beat them They weie so discomfited that 
for many years after they dared not attack the English 
This battle was at Dawston, in the North 

In 607 Ethelfnth went down into the Welsh country 
and fought a great battle near Chester , and the Welsh 
fled before his face In that battle were slain many monks 
who had come to pray that the Welsh might win the day 
Ethelfnth said that although they had not fought, 
they had done as much to defeat him by their prayers 
as the fighting men witli their swords and spears, and he 
gave orders to slay them And men said that the words 
of Augustine w'ere fulfilled when he prophesied evil on 
the Welsh pnests at Aust, because they w'ould not 
help him in his good work By this battle Ethelfnth 
pushed his kingdom to the Western Sea, and cut off 
Cumberland from the kingdoms of Wales so that they 
were never joined again just as Dyrham battle had rut 
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off Cornwall from the Welsh kingdoms and brought the 
West Saxons to the british Channel And now Ethel- 
frith uas still more feaied thin before But Redwald, 
king of the East English, would not give up Edivin to 
Ethelfrilh, his kinsman, who had outlawed him So 
Ethelfnth came against him, and the battle was joined on 
the banks of the nver Idle, and there Ethelfnth fell 
3 Then the outlaw Edwin was made king of Nor 
thumberland , and of him many famous stones are told 
Fdwin He became even mightier than Ethelfnth , and 
A D 617^33 though he did not rule over the king of Kent 
yet he bade him give him his sister in marriage, and he did 
so This, most likely, Edwin did that he might not be 
stopped m his plans by the men of Kent, now that he and 
their king were kinsmen And Edwin sent ships from 
Chester to fight against the Welsh in Anglesey ana Han, 
and m the North he built a new city on a hill and called 
It Edwin’s borough (Edmborough), after his name. And 
he had a plume of feathers borne before him when he 
went abroad, after the fashion of the Roman emperor, 
and was called Bryteivmaida,\fai€n seems to mean ‘wide 
ruler,’ and so to be the same sort of name as Emperor 
But the West Saxons hated him , and Cwichelm, their 
king, sent a servant of his named Eomer with a message 
of peace to Edwin, but he meant evil And when Eomer 
came before the king he suddenly drew a dagger and 
struck at him When Lilla, one of Edwin’s men, saw 
him lift his hand he threw himself before the king to 
shield him, and the blade passed right through Lilia’s 
body, so hard was the blow, and wounded the king Then 
the king’s followers fell on Eomer and slew him in their 
wrath , but the king was little hurt, oavmg to the faithful- 
ness of LiUa 

4. Now Edwin's Kentish wife, Ethelburg, had brought 
v;ith her a comrade of Augustine’s named Paullinus. 
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The very night the king was stabbed, the queen bare 
a daughter, who was baptized by Paulhnus 
She was the first Christian child in North- converts 
umberland , for the king and his folk ivere tcrKna""' 
still heathen But the words of Paulhnus and ^ “ ^=*7 
the queen moved the king and he became a Chnslian and 
his people with him, so that Paulhnus was many daj s 
baptizing them from morning to night, so many flocked 
to him desiring to be saved 

Two stones are told of the reasons which moved 
Edwin’s chief men to become Christians 

One of the aldermen, an old and wise man, v/hile 
the king and his chiefs w ere talking about the new faith, 
spoke, and said, ‘O King, the life of man which sve know 
on this earth, if we set it by that life which we know 
not of, seems to me even thus When you are sitting 
at mcal-tide with j our lords in the winler-time, w'lth a 
great fire lit m the midst of the hall — so that it is warm 
and bright within, but out of doors the blasts of cold sleet 
or snow are raging on all sides — sometimes then a spai- 
row will fly vei 7 swiftly through the hall, coming m at ene 
door and going out at the other While it is in the hall 
It IS at peace and unhurt by the winter storm for a little 
space, but it flies out again straightway into the cold 
gloom whence it came, and >our e>es behold it no more 
bo we see for a space the life of man on earth, but what 
shall follow after or what hath gone before w'e know not 
at all Therefore, if this new teaching can tell us aught 
of this, we ought methinks to hearken thereto ’ 

There was also a priest of the temple at Godmuii- 
dingham whose name was Coifi When he heard the 
words of Paulhnus he said to Edwin, ‘ 0 King, no maji 
hath served the gods moie faithfully than I, seeking the 
truth, but ever the less I found it Wherefore, since tha 
gods cannot help us, let us burn their temples and cast 
B H D 
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down their altars Then he prajed the hing to give 
him a horse and lance, and he arose and took them and 
rode to the temple and flung the lance over the pale of 
the temple, where no weapon might come And the 
people thought that he was mad, and marvelled, thinking 
that the gods would surely slay him But he hade them 
break down the temple and bum the gods And when 
they saw that he got no harm they did so, and bchc\ ed 
no more in the old gods 

5 Now there was a king in Marchland, or Mercia, 
named Penda He and his folk were heathen, and he 
Edwins warred against Edwin And because Edwin 
dcaih^ w as strong Pen Ja made peace w ith the king 

A.D 633 of the Welsh, Cadwalla , and though Cadw alia 
was a Christian he joined him for hatred of the English 
These two kings fought against Edw in and slew him at 
Heathfield (Hatfield), in the North When Edw in fell his 
people forsook the faith and went back to their old gods , 
and Paulhnus and Ethclburg fled to Kent, and many w ilh 
them 

6 But Penda became a mighty king, and he joined to 

his kingdom the Saxons who dwelt on the Sc\ em But 
Penda and fighting in the South, Osw aid, 

Oswald. the new king of Northumberland, fought 
AD 633 642 against Cadwalla and slew him (635), and 
cleared the North lands of his foes He was a Christian, 
but he had not learnt the Christian faith from the Roman 
pnests, but from the Insh missionaries in Iona, w'hither 
he had been driven m Edw in’s time because he w'as the son 
of Ethelfnth When he came to the kingdom he brought 
in Irish priests to teach his people anew the faith they 
had forsaken The chief of these pnests was Aldan , 
and Oswald went about wath him and put his w ords into 
English for the people, and they soon became Christians 
again And from Northumberland there went forth 
preachers to the rest of England and taught the Gospel 
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to many In Mercia they did much good. In East Eng- 
land an Insh monk named Fursey preached, for there, 
too, the people had gone back to their old gods Even 
in Kent, at Ethelbert’s death, his son became a heathen , 
but before he died he turned Chnstian again, and tried 
to get all his people to believe. 

After seven} ears Penda came North again, and Os- 
wald fell in battle against him (642) Then Penda wrought 
great ill, and ravaged the land and slew the people 

7 At last Oswy took the kingdom, and gathered his 
folk to him and went to meet Penda. Before the battle 
he offered him much gold to make peace, for os«-> 

he was sore in dread of him But Penda *-0642070. 
mocked him Then Oswy vowed to make his daughter a 
nun, and to give twelve estates to the Church if he w on 
the day And when the fight began the Marchmen fled 
before the Northumbrians, and Penda fell as he fled over 
the nver which ran by the place of battle So the last 
great heathen king died, and Oswy sent lords to govern 
his land But after a little the Marchmen drove them out, 
setting up Wolfere, a Christian son of Penda, as king 

8 Moreover, in Oswy’s reign, the Christians all over 
England were set at one amongst themselves This 
happened in this way A priest named Binnus, g 

who was sent to England by the Pope, had con- ^ hab° 
v'erted Cwichelm, the king who had sought to 
hav e Edw in slam, and he set up a bishopric at Dorchester 
So \Vesse\ also believed And when Penda died S Chad 
was sent by Aidan in 655 to Mercia, and he turned the 
Mercians to the Chnstian faith, and his church was at 
Lichfield. Only the South Saxons w'cre still heathen 
But some of the English had been converted by the Insh, 
as Mercia, Essex, and Northumberland, and the others 
by the Roman pnests Now the Insh, like the Welsh 
pnests, differed in many customs from the Roman pnests. 
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But though Oswy held to the Irish customs he had wed 
the daughter of Edwin, who had been brought up in Kent 
under the Roman customs So Osw> called a great meet- 
ing of all the bishops and chief priests to settle which 
cujloms should be follow ed throughout England Among 
others there came Wilfrilh, a Northern man bv birth, and 
he persuaded the king to take the Roman customs, and 
dll the people agreed But Cohnan, the bishop of Holy 
Island, when the meeting had gnen their totes against 
his w ishcs w ent aw aj w uh many of his brethren and left 
Northumberland So the king asked the Roman priests 
to send him, in their stead, teachers to order the churches 
in Ins kingdom But the new bishop the king had made 
soon died, and Oswj sent another piicst to Rome to be 
made bishop, and there he died So the Pope sent him a 
piiest of Tarsus, named Theodore, who went to England 
in 668, and with the help of Wilfnlh set the Church in 
order He set bishops in each kingdom, who were undet 
the chief bishops (archbishops) of Yoik and Canterbury 
He also set priests m each district, as far as he could, to 
dwell among the people Theodore worked so hard and 
so well that when he died he left the Church m Eiiglaud 
ordered in the sort of way that it ever afterwards kept to 

9 Though man) of the Irish priests and their dis- 
ciples had departed some still remained Of these the 
s Cuih chief was Cuthbcit, who had been a inis- 
Hlw^-ind Sionary m Bernicia After the S)nod of 
Cffidmon Whilb)’, he went to the islands on the coast 
and continued there steadfast in good works, so that he 
was counted a saint 

At ^Vhuby, Hild, a lady of royal blood, built a con- 
vent, and It became a hoi) place, and the kings of the 
North were buried there 1 o Hild it was that Oswy had 
sent his daughter when he fulfilled lus vow Near Whitby 
lived Caidmon the poet, of whom this story is told He 
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wis but a poor cow held, and knew not howto sing or 
play the haip or make verses, as men were used to do at 
feasts And when it W'as his turn to sing at a feast he 
would leave the room, because he was ashamed of his 
little knowledge Once when he had thus gone sorrow ful 
to the cattle-shed, where he slept, he had a dream When 
he woke he went to Hild, the abbess, and told hci that 
he had been bidden m a vision to sing of holy tilings, 
and that he had been given the power of song Then 
Hild told him a Gospel story, and he put it into vcise 
and sung it, and all were astonished at the beautiful songs 
that he sung And he became a great poet He put the 
stories out of the Bible into verse, so that the men who 
could not read might remember them , and w e ha\ e some 
of his verses still 

10 Wolfere, the son of Penda, ruled \eri well and 
wisely, and he joined Essex and Middlesex and all the 
land*as far as the Thames to his kingdom Woifere 

1 he South Saxon king too obej ed his will, and '' “ 
was often at his court , and he gave him the island ol 
Wight to rule under him In his reign many abbejs and 
houses of monks w^ere founded , and he built Peterburgh, 
one of the most famous abbejs in England Crow land 
Abbej , too, w'as built about this time The West Saxons 
at this time had a brave king also, under whom they fougl t 
many battles against the Welsh m the West, and won 
nearly all the land by the Mendip Hills and on the 
Parret 

1 1 When Oswy died Egfrith took the kingdom Soon 
after Wilfnth was banished Then he went to Sussex 
and taught the people, for though their king Egfmh, 
was Chnstian, they were still heathen They ^ ° 670-85 
listened gladly to him, for he w as very wise as w'ell as 
good, and taught them many useful things , amongst 
others how to fish m the deen sea after the Northern 
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fashion, for before they only used to fish in the rivers 
And men called Wilfrith the Apostle of Sussex 

Egfrith and Wolfere were not very good friends, for 
Wolfere wished to become free from the overlordship of 
Northumberland They warred against each other, and 
Egfnth put Wolfere’s host to flight, and made him make 
peace and give up Lincoln and the land round it 

When he had made peace with the Marchmen he 
warred against the Welsh in Cumberland, and took Car- 
lisle, and over it he set S Cuthbert, uhom he called from 
his cell in Northumberland Moreover, he made himself 
overlord of the Vale of the Clyde , and sent ships also to 
ravage Ireland, rvhere they got great spoil At last he 
went against the Piets, beyond the North Wall, and there 
he fell, with all his host, in a great battle near Fife (685) 
And S Cuthbert fell ill when he heard the news and went 
back to his cell, where he died two years after 

When Egfrith was dead the power passed from Nor- 
thumberland, and Wessex and Mercia became great in 
its stead 

12 There are several things to notice in this part of 
English History — 

(i ) It is hard to see why, when the greater part of 
Nonhiin England had been converted by the Insh, all 
bcri^d and the English took up the Roman customs in 
Church matters But the Romans certainly 
kept the Church in better order than the Irish Moreover, 
the rest of Western Europe had taken the Roman custom 
Kent, too, which was a strong kingdom, and had many 
dealings with the Franks helped the Romans very much 
(2 ) We see that the English were not made Chnstians 
by force, as many heathen nations were, but they were 
persuaded by the teaching of the Gospel This made 
them love the Faith more, and keep it more steadfastly 
afteraards, though they wavered a little at first 
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(3) Though neither Northumberland nor Kent was 
ever strong enough to bring all England into one, yet it 
was a help towards this that all the English became of 
one faith and one rule The Church also tried to stop 
cniel war and draw all men together peacefully 

(4,) When the English became Chnstians they did not 
kiU or enslave the Welsh as they had done before, but 
when they conquered them they suffered them to remain 
among them, and made laws to protect them So, though 
in therest of England theWelshnames of places arc nearly 
all lost, those parts of England which the English ivon 
after their conversion are still called by Welsh names 

(5 ) When the English became Christians, they learnt 
from the Irish and Roman missionaries many useful arts 
which they had not known before They also mixed 
more m trade with the other Chnstian nations, who had 
hitherto disliked the fellowship of heathen men 


BOOK IV 

WESSEX AND THE MARCHLAND 

CHAPTER I 
A D 685-728 
THE RISE OF WESSEX 

I After the death of Egfnth the strongest of the 
three great kingdoms was Wessex, which was under Cead- 
walla His forerunners had beaten back the j,c 

Welsh, and had won new lands for the West Wessex 
Saxons, till their realm reached the borders of Devon 
Under them Wessex had become so great a kingdom, 
that it was able, as time went on, to gam the overlordsbip 
of all England 
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2 Ccidwalli leigncd but a shorM\liilc , then he re 
Ceadwiiia. pcnted him of his sms, laid dowai his cro^vm, 
ADO85688 and ^\cnt to Rome Ihere lie was baptized 
b> the Pope, and there soon afterwards he died He 
had been a Christian and so had Ins brotlier who reigned 
with him, but he had not been baptized before, nor did 
he seem to understand the life of a true Christian For 
when he found tint the Jutes m the Isle of Wight were 
still most of them heathen he fought against them to 
make them Christians And he prc\ ailed against them 
and took their king and slew him, with all his km and 
most of his people When Wilfrith heard of it he begged 
him to spare some of them, and he did so, and Wilfrilh 
by kindness converted them But Ccadwalla would not 
spare the lives of the Jute king’s two children, for he 
feared that when they were grown up they would atciigc 
their father’s death upon him, so when they were baptized 
he slew them also Perhaps it was for this e\il deed that 
he was sorry, and so left his kingdom This was the 
only time that an English king ever tried to turn people 
to the Gospel by the sword , though m other lands there 
were kings who did so, not knowing that the> were doing 
an e\ il worL 

3 But Ini, who reigned after him, w.as a good man and 
mild of heart, and a very mighty king He w as obliged 
j„, to wage many wars Especially he fought 

A DC88-738 ^\ith the Cornish men, who had then a brave 
king at their head, who tried to drive the English back 
But Ini prevailed against him 

Im took great care to rule well the lands that he won 
When he saw that the bishop of Winchester had too 
great a charge, he set up a bishop in Sherborne to help 
him And he built a house for holy men at Glaston- 
bury, where there was a ruined British church, and this 
house became very famous m after days 
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Ini fought too with the men of Kent, and got from 
them a fine for slaj’ing Cead walla’s brother, ^\hom they 
had burnt m his house And he made the men of Essex 
and the East English bow to his rule But the king of 
the Marchmen fought against him, so that he was not 
able to become overlord of that land also 

And Ini made good laws with the help of the luse men 
of his kingdom, so that his people might dwell in peace, 
and in all that he did his wife Ethelburg helped him 
She was a ivise and bra\ e i\ Oman , and once wnen the 
Cornish men had taken Taunton, iihich Ini had built, 
she went down with a host against them and took 
back the town When they had bolli reigned long 
and gloriously she non over her husband to lay down 
his croivn, as Ceadivalla had done, and go to Rome, to 
live there in peace, prajnng and doing good works till 
they both died There is a story told of the way she 
did this In those days the kings’ palaces were not all 
garnished with furniture, but when the lings went from 
one of their great houses to another they took ail their 
household goods with them, and left the house empty 
behind them For they used to travel all over their 
realm, and stay awhile at each of their houses to do 
justice to the folk of each part of their kingdom and 
hear all complaints One day when king Ini had left 
one of his houses, and his servants had packed up all 
the household goods, the queen prayed him after a while 
to ride back to the hall wiih her, and he did so 
When they came there the house was bare, and cattle 
and pigs had been driven into the empty hall And the 
king was astonished at the changes since the day before, 
when the haU was fairly deckea out, and he and all his 
valiant men had sat there at meat in great state Then 
the queen said to him, ‘ After this manner the glory and 
pleasant things of this world pass away , so that I hold 
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him foolish who cleaves to the things of this world and 
takes no thought of the life everlasting And we, who 
fare gloriously in this world, should not forget the w'orld 
that IS to come’ And the king was won by her words 
to do as she w ished 


CHAPTER I\ 

THE CHURCH 

1 In the days of Ini there went forth from England 

tnany'good men to preach the Gospel to the heathen 
Mission Germans and Frisians For just as the Irish, 
ones. when they had heard the Gospel wished that 

all men would hearken to it, and sent many mission 
anes to the heathen in Germany and the land w e now 
call Switzerland, so the English did m their turn And 
they were the more moved to do this because the Ger- 
mans weie near of kin to themselves Wilfnth, when he 
was cast on the coast of the North Sea, had preached the 
Gospel to the Frisians and the Saxons who had stayed 
behind when their brethren a\ent to England Chief 
amongst the English missionaries were Willebrord and 
Winfnth (wlio in the Latin tongue is called Boniface) 
V\ hen Boniface had converted the Germans m their o\/n 
land, set bishops over them, and put priests among them 
m their villages, as Theodore had done m England, he 
was made their first archbishop, and lived at Mainz, on 
the Rhine, m their midst, and did much good But after 
nearly forty years’ work, when he heard that many of the 
Frisians were still heathen, he set out to visit them and 
preach to them also, and soon after he died (757) And 
men numbered him among the saints, and called him the 
Apostle of the Germans 

2 In England also there were many great Churchmen 
in those days, and chiefly m Northumberland, where at 
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this time there tvas peace for a short while One called 
Benedict taught the English how to build The 
fair churches of stone, for the English before the 
used to build chiefly with uood, and were North, 
not skilled in stonework He also brought over glass for 
the church windows, which the English did not know of 
before, but used horn ana parchment instead And he 
built houses for monks to dwell in to do good works , and 
in one of these, at Jarrow, lived Bede, the first great Eng- 
lish scholar He was learned in all the wisdom of the 
time, and taught many disciples and wrote many books of 
those things which he wished them to know', somem Eng 
hsh, and some in Latin , he wrote songs and hymns also 
And It IS from one of his books, ‘ A History of the English 
Church,’ that we learn much about the Early English 
He put the Gospel of S John into English that all men 
might read it , this t.as his last work. When he died 
(743) all the tvise men in England mourned for him 
He had many friends who helped him in his work, and 
the king of Northumberland w'as among them And the 
good king A'frcd, many years after, put some of his 
Latin books into English, so useful did he think them for 
all men to know Of other English Churchmen, Wilfnth 
W'as perhaps the greatest He had made the first library 
in England at York. He was also much beloved, though 
he W'as quick of temper, for he did many good deeds and 
was never idle, but always would be doing what he could 
to help the people and preach the Gospel He w'as a great 
traveller, and had seen many lands, and everywhere he 
went men honoured him for his goodness He died 709 
3 In Ireland too at this time w'ere many good and 
wase men, and it was from the Insh that the insj, 
Northumberland men had got much of their Churchmen, 
learning For this reason Ireland was called the ‘ Isle 
of Saints ’ 
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CHAPTER X 

wcssrx A\r) tii'' MAiiCMiANn 


1 AnrR Ini, there reigned other kings over the 
TT ,1. ij West Stxons, ofwhom it is not needful to spcik 
01 the here TIie> were not \erj powerful, nnd in 
Marchianii tj,cir da\ s Etliclbild, king of the Marchnicn, 
w as the mightiest man in England 

But of one of these kings, whose name was Sebert, it 
IS to be noted that he reigned ill and so lost his king- 
dom Tor his folk, wlio had chosen him to be king, took 
his crown from him andga\c it to C>nwuir 

2 Cynwulf was a braae king and ruled well He 

overcame Ethelbald m battle and slew him But Ofl i, 
rjt,OTiif "I'o reigned ne\t m the Marchland, forced 
A D Cjnwulf to bow to him and do his will C>n 

wulf was slam after a long reign, and his death happened 
m this way One day he went to stay at the house of a 
lady at Merton, and took few men with him And when 


Cynhard, brother of Sebert whowished to be king himself, 
heard of it he gathered together a band of those men 
that hated Cynwulf and lotcd him, and suddenly beset 


the house where Cynwulf was When Cynwulf was aware 
of them he went out to the door and kept it bravely 
with his sword, and he wounded Cynhard, but he was 
borne down by Cynhard's men, for he was alone, and 
slam And when his men heard the cries of the lady they 
ran up and found their king dead, and Cymhard standing 
by He offered them gold rings and lands and goods if 
they would follow hint and help him to be king, and 
death if they would not They chose death, for they 
would never help their master’s slayer So Cynhard and 
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his men fell upon them, and they fought till they were all 
slam save one, a Welshman, a hostage, and he was badly 
wounded Then C^mhard locked the gates and kept the 
hall fast that night But news was brought to Osric, 
Cynwulfs aldennan, that CynhardJiad slam the king, and 
was at Merton, and some of his own kinsfolk with him 
So he gathered all the men he could and rode to 
Merton m haste, and there he found the gates shut 
CjTihard offered him and those with him to be their king, 
but they would not, though Osric's kinsmen, who were 
with C>nhard, prayed him to listen to him And Osne 
offered his kinsmen peace if they would leave Cynhard , 
but they said they would stand by C>nhard to the death, 
as CymvulPs men had done by him Then Osric and his 
folk broke down the gates and fell upon Cvnhard and his 
folk, and they fell tliere fighting to the last, and only one 
was saved, Osric’s godson 

And Bertnc was chosen king by the Wise Men of the 
kingdom, and he reigned seventeen years (/86-802) 

3 When Ethelbald fell Bcrnred took the March 
kingdom He reigned but a short wdiilc, for Offa, who 
was of the royal blood, and aldciman m the onaofthe 
Severn valley, drove him out and took the Mirchlmd 
ciown He had the most power of anv man * " 757-96 
that had yet been m England, for all the other kings 
bowed to his rule , and now England was as one for the 
first time Offa led his host against the Welsh and took 
one of their chief towns He called it Shrew'sbury, and 
made it strong against them And he drew a great dyke 
across Wales, from the Dee to the Wye, that it might be 
a bulwark and a boundary after the fashion of the two 
Roman walls He married one of his daughters, Edburg, 
to Bertnc, and another to the king of Northumberland, 
that they might be the more easily ready to do his wilk 
Now, Edburg, who married Bertnc, was an evil woman. 
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and she hated those whom her husband loved, for she 
wished him to listen only to her She put poison m a 
cup for a friend of the king to drink, and by chance Bert- 
11c drank of it also, and thcj both died "When this was 
Known the West Saxons drove out IZdburg, and made a 
law that no other king’s wife sho ild have power or bo 
called queen As for Edbuig she went to the court of 
Charles the Great, and he gave her an abbey to rule, but 
she ruled it as ill as sho had ruled the West Saxons, so 
he took It from her And she went to Italj and wandered 
about in great need there, begging her bread till she 
died 

At this time Charles the Great was the king of the 
Franks, and was the mightiest man in West Europe 
He and Offa were fnends at first, but afterwards they fell 
out because Charles was jealous of Offa’s power and 
would always help Offa’s foes, for he wished to bo oier- 
lord in England himself Egbert also, who fled from 
Bertric — for he was of the royal blood of the West Saxon 
kings — was received at his court, and there learned many 
things which were afterwards of use to him 

And avhen Offa and the men of Kent quarrelled, 
Charles stirred up the Aichbishopof Canterburv against 
Offa, and promised to help him with soldiers But Offa 
put dowai the men of Kent and set up an archbishop at 
Lichfield to rule over the Marchmen’s Church, as the 
archbishop of Canterbury ruled o\ei the Church in 
Wessex, and the archbishop of York in Northumberland 
But tlie archbishop of Canterbuiy w'as sorely gp'iea ed at 
this 

But Charles and Offa were made fnends once or 
twice b> Alwm or Alcwm, a scholar of Northumberland, 
whom Offa had sent to Charles to teach him the learning 
of the English 

In Offa’s days there lived m England a great poet 
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named Cynwolf, some of whose songs we ha\ e now We 
have, too, other poems %vntten about this time by men 
whose names are lost So it would seem that in Offa’s 
days men found peace and leisure for wnting and making 
poetry, which they had not again till long after his death 
Offa ruled his land very well, and cared much for the 
good of his people, and made laws for them by the help 
of his wise men, as Ini had done He was good to men 
of learning and Churchmen, and built a great abbey at 
Verulam, where S Alban was slam in the Roman tune, 
and the town is called S Albans to this day But one 
abbey he built because of an evil thing he did He slew 
Ethelbert, king of the East English, by craft, for he 
asked him to come and see him and marry his daughter, 
and when he came he had him murdered, but men say 
that the queen persuaded him to do this evil And 
Ethelbert was held a saint and martjT for his cruel death 
But Offa repented soiely afterwards, and sent gifts to the 
Pope Soon after this he died, and his son Cenwolf 
ruled after him He made friends with the archbishop of 
Canterbury, and Avhen the archbishop of Lichfield died 
he never made another He fought with the Welsh, and 
went far into Wales, both North and South, after his 
enemies He also fought with the men of Kent But 
after his days Egbert became king of Wesse\, and brought 
the Marchland into his own kingdom , and those kings 
who reigned there after Cenwolf he drove away 
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CHAPTER XI 

EGBERT 

1 Egbert came to the throne of Wcsse\ m 802, ana 
reigned many years He r\as grand-nephew to Ini, and 
Egbert s became so famous for bravery in his youth 

that King Bertnc grew jealous of him and 
sought to slay him At first he fled for safety to Offa, 
and when after Bertric’s marriage Offa sent him away, 
he went over sea to Charles the Great, n nonce he ^^as 
called on Bertric’s death to be king in his room He put 
all the kings in England under him, as Olfa had done , 
but he was so powerful, and things fell out so well for 
him, that the kings never got free again at his death, as 
they had done when Offa died So he gained .it last for 
Wessex the ovcrlordship of England which the Northern 
kings had tried to win for Northumbciland, and the 
kings of the Marchmen for Marchland So under Egbert 
England became one in rule, as it had at Wliitby become 
one in faith Moreo\ er, the kings of Wessex now brought 
the kings of the Welsh and Scots under them, and so 
became overloids of all Britain There were still Scotch 
and Welsh kings , but theyobejed the English kings and 
icknowledged their rule So with the reign of Egbcit 
(imshes this part of English History, in which has been 
told the story of the kingdoms which the English founded. 
The history wnich follows is the history of England under 
one king, and its struggles against foes who can.e iroin 
without 

2 For in Egbert’s leign the Danes began to show 

themselves bitter foes to •''e English, as will aftentards 
The Danes Bertric marncd Offa’s 

and Nor daughter Edburg three Northern ships came 

to the English coast, and when the alderman 
of the place wheie theylmded came down to see who 
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they Avere they slew him This is the fiist time we hear 
of the Danes and Northmen plundering in England 
They lived on the eastern coasts of the Noilh Sea, in the 
same way as the English had done before they came to 
England They A\ere of the same km and spoke the 
same tongue, though little by little it grew different, till 
now an Englishman has to learn Danish as he Avould 
French The reason why the Danes, as the English 
called them (for the Norwegians plundered clnefly Scot- 
land and Ireland and the Western Islands), began to 
come about this time, is partly because of their troubles 
at home, and partly because of the Avars Avhich Charles 
the Great and his house waged against the heathen 
Saxons and Danes in the North 

In Denmark and NorAvay, just as m England, there 
AAcre many small kingdoms, and no\A one king in each 
land AA as trjingto put the small kings under him So 
there AA'ere many Avars, and men fought cruelly Avith each 
c*her, because they Avere still heathen So many of the 
small kings and chiefs took to the sea, and sailed about 
with their folloAA'ers plundering CA'crywhere they came, only 
sometimes going back to Nonvay and Denmark 

But after about a hundred years, Avhen the head kings 
were firmly set on their thrones, they ruled more strictlj 
Then many great men, Avath their folloAvers, left their homes 
altogether Some settled m the islands of the North 
Sea, Iceland and the Faroes, and Ined there as they 
had done at home, only they Avoiild have no king, but 
the chiefs ruled Others AAent to England and Ireland 
and Scotland and fought against the people of the land, 
and took part of their land and divelt in it 

3 Egbert had been long at the court of Charles tl’C 
Great Avhile Bertnc Avas king of the West Egbert and 
Saxons And no doubt what he had seen there Charles 
helped him when he became king m England F or Charles 

EH E 
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was a great warrior and statesman, and conquered many 
peoples, and built up a mighty empire, and of him, his 
valiant men, and the deeds they did, many stories are told 
And just before Egbert, by Charles’s help, became king of 
the West Saxons, Charles was crowned by the Pope Em- 
peror after the old Roman fashion, for he vas now ruler 
ovei great pait of the old Roman Empire Henceforth 
there were two Emperors, one m the \V est, the F rank 
Emoeror, who lived a great deal at Aken (Aachen) , and 
tlie other ruling the Eastern part of the old Roman 
Empire from Constantinople 

4 Egbert had a very busy leign First he fought 
with the Welsh of Cornwall, the old foemen of the West 
Egberts Savons, m 815 , then against the king of the 
Marchmen at Ellandune (825) This was a 
very great battle, and mam men fell there, so it is said 
in the old rhyme 

nibindune flood ran red \ ith blood 

After this battle the RIaichmen were obliged to bow to 
Egbert’s rule , and though they resisted him again they 
never could free themselves Perhaps this was be- 
cause the Frank kings hated the Marchmen and would 
not help them, but also it was through the hatied of the 
East English, for when they found the March kingdom 
groiving weak they rose against it, and sent to Egbert 
and took him as their overlord When the March king 
came against them they slen him And aftenvards, when 
the next king u itli a great host and five aldermen sought 
to avenge him, they slew him and his aldermen mth 
him So they became fice from their old overlords , but 
they were obliged to take Egbert as overlord in their stead 
Egbert also sent his son to Kent with an army^ and he 
drove out the Kentish under-king, and was made king by 
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his father in his stead, and over Sussex and Essex also 
That same year too, the English won a victory over tlie 
Welsh and Danes at Gafulford 

Two years after (827) Egbert gathered a great host, 
and went north, and the Marchmen solemnly took him 
as their lord, and the men of Northumberland when 
they saw his might did likewise The next year he 
went against the Welsh of Wales, that he might give 
peace to the Marchmen, whom they were always attack- 
ing , so that It was seen that Egbert not only dared to rule 
but also to be of use to his subjects And now for a short 
while there was peace 

At the end of his reign Egbert w'as harassed by the 
Danes and Northmen This was the Danish way thej 
would sail up some river and there build an earthwork fort 
on some island or safe place for their camp, and from it 
they would row farther up the river m their ships, or seize 
horses and ride over the land, and plunder , dnving off 
all the cattle, and taking all .the gold and silver and pre- 
cious things Most of all they hated the priests and slew 
them, and burnt and robbed the churches wherever they 
rould , for they remembered how Charles the Great and 
his kin had warred on their heathen brethren and slain 
them cruelly because they would not be Christians 

5 After this they ravaged the South country two or 
three years Once Egbert fought with thirty-five ships’ 


crews at Charmouth, and was beaten, and 
many of his great men were slain (835) 
Moreover, the Danes joined with the Welsh 


Charmouth 
and Hen 
gist's Doivn 


against him, but he gathered a host and went against 
them, and had the victory over them at Hengist’s Down 
(837) Soon after this he died (838), full of honour, 
and when he died he parted his kingdom, as the kingdom 
of Charles was parted afterwards, among his sons Ethel- 
wolf took Wessex and became overlord of Bntain, and 
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Ethelstin took the land which Ellielwolf had ruled before, 
Kent and Sussex and Essex, as under-kmg 

Egbert is cauea in the old books by the title of Bry- 
tet ivalda, as Ed\ in had been This title is only given to 
seven kings before Egbert 

6 In Egbert’s days lived a great Danish king named 
Ragnar Rough Breeks, because he once clothed himself 
Rignar skins to fight a \\ lid beast Of him it is said 

Rough that he was shipwrecked in England, and that 
liree 1 under-king of Northumberland took him 

and cast him alive into a pit full of snakes, where, in spite 
of his sufferings, he sang a w onderful song telling of all 
his great deeds, till the snakes stung him to death It 
was to levenge 1 is death, some say, that his sons after- 
wards came to Lagland and waged a cruel war against 
the English 


CHAPTER XII 

ETHELNVOLr AND HIS ELDER SONS 

I Etiielwolf reigned many ) ears, and nearly all his 
time, like his father’s, was taken up by war E irst, he had 
Ethelwoir Danes all along the South coast 

A D 839-858 Tlien a band of them landed in Kent, broke 
into London and Canterbur), and drove the March 
king away In 851 Ethelwolf and his son Ethelbald 
fought the greatest battle that had been fought m the 
memory of man, at Oaklea, in Surrey There the 
Danes fled before them, and they cleared the land of 
them for a while, though they came back again, and 
not long after a band of them wintered in Sheppey, just 
as the English had once stayed in Thanct before they 
began to cunquer Bntain In 855, Ethelwolf, seeing that 
his kingdom was at rest for a httle— for he had won a 
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battle against the Welsh also — went to Rome as a pilgnm. 
Two >ears before he had sent thither his little son Alfred^ 
and the Pope had received him very kindly, and made 
him his godson and hallowed him as a king After he 
had stayed a year at Rome, Ethehvolf brought him barl- 
with him to England He gave the Pope gifts, and pro- 
mised to set aside a tenth of his land for the Church and 
the poor On his way back Ethehvolf married Judith, the 
daughter of Charles the Bald, king of the West Frank"-, 
and grandson of Charles the Great This Charles after- 
wards became Emperor, like his grandfather , but now he 
V as ruling over only a part of the realm of Charles, wdiich 
had been divided between him and his brothers by their 
father, Louis It is said that when Ethelwolfwas coming 
home his son Ethelbald and bishop Alstan made a plot 
against him, and he was obliged to give Ethelbald Wes- 
sex , taking .Kent, Sussex, and Essex for himself, for his 
brother Ethelsian was now dead So his queen Judith 
reigned over Kent with him, but over Wessex since 
Edburg’s days there was no queen Soon after Ethel- 
wolf died, and before his death, with the goodwill of his 
wise men, he divided his realm among his sons To 
Fthelbert he gave Kent, and to the others Wessex, and 
the head-kingship to Ethelbald, Ethelred, and Alfred, 
one after another , but Ethelbert was never to be head- 
king 

2 So Ethelbald was made king, and he ruled for two 
jears only He married Judith, his stepmother, after the 
custom of the heathen kings, who used to Ethelbald 
marry the widow of the king who reigned 858-860 
before them When he died all the people mourned 
greatly for him, so that though we know little of him we 
may believe he ruled his people well But Judith after 
her husband’s death, went to Gaul and married the Count 
of Flanders, and from her are sprung many famous folk. 
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3 Ethelbert, king of Kent, now becime head king, 
though his father had bid him be content with his own 
Ethelbert realm In his days the Danes began to 
A D 860 866 plunder again Once they broke into Win- 
chester, the roj al city of the West Sa\ons , but the alder- 
men came upon them and put them to fliglit They also 
ravaged Kent sorel) Ethelbert reigned but a short 
while, and then he died, and Ethelrcd was made king 

4 Soon after he began to reign the sons of Ragnar 
Rough Breeks came \ ith ships and men, plundered the 
East and North, and set up a king o\er part of Northum- 
berlandwho lulcd under them, butatYork oneof Ragnads 
sons reigned. The sons of Ragnar also made raids in 
Eihoircd Ireland and Scotland, and set up a kingdom 
A D 866-871 -It Dublin, on (he coast of Ireland Soon after 
the taking of York the Danes went south into the March- 
land, where they took al! the towns north of Y^atling 
Stieet People, iihcn they came, now began to try and 
make peace with them, for they could not Mitlistand 
them But though the Danes would make peace for i 
while they soon began to plunder again 

In 869, Alfred the Etheling (which is the old English 
word for Prince) married a daughter of a Lincoln aider- 
man, who was of the blood royal On the day of his 
wedding he nas smitten with a disease which harassed 
him all his life after, so that it is very wonderful that he 
avas able to do so much in spite of his illness 

In 870 the Danes took horse and rode into East 
England, where they took the under king Edmund 
prisoner, and because he would not become under- 
king to them nor forsake his faith they slew him with 
arroavs His body was buried in a town near, avhich has 
been since called by his name, S Edmundsbuiy For 
he avas counted a saint And the Danes took East 
England and settled in it, and it became a Danish king- 
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dom Yet they did not dnve out the English, but the 
East English became, as it were, Danes 

5 The Danes next came into the middle of England, 
where Ethelred and Alfred, his brother, fought oft- 
times with them Of one of these battles Ashdown 
there is a story told Two Danish kings and 
five earls with a great host were plundering Middle Eng- 
land Against them came Ethelred and Alfred , and the 
Danes set their battle in array by a hawthorn that was on 
Ashdown, in Berkshire, but the English were below 
Ethelred's men w-ere set against the two kings, and Alfred 
and Ins men against the eails Before the battle Ethel- 
red went to prayers, and when the battle began he was 
still praying They called him out to the fight, but he 
would not go till his pra>czs were done, for he said he 
must first serve God and then his fellow-men When 
his prayers were finished he went to help Alfred, who was 
fighting like a wild boar against the hunters And he 
brought him great help, and slew one of the Danish kings 
wath his own hand And at last the Danes fled before the 
English, who chased them many miles There fell also 
the fi\e Danish earls 

But tlie Danes were so many and strong that they 
fought two battles soon after against the king, in one of 
which he is said to have got his death-wound , and Alfred, 
his brother, was made king in his stead 

CHAPTER Xlir 

ALFKED THE TRUTH-TELLER 

1 Alfred’s reign falls into two parts, the first down to 
880, in which he w'as fighting chiefly with the 
Danes who were settling m the North and Troth-teli'r. 
East of England under RagnaPs sons and 901 

Gorm, the last part (881 to goi), when be was chiefly 
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fighting with Hasting and those who were trying to settle, 
though the settled Danes helped them sometimes 

Soon after he became king, he had to fight the Danes 
and there was a drawn battle, but the Danes found that 
It was hard work fighting with Alfred, so many of them 
went away and plundered other lands, where the people 
did not withstand them so well Then Alfred fought the 
Danes at sea and took a ship of theirs, w'hich was a great 
thing to do, for the Danes had splendid ships, and men 
dreaded them even more on sea than on land 

2 Next jear (S76) Halfdan, Ragnar’s son, settled with 
his Danes in Dciia (Yoikshire) He shared it among them 

, and they ruled it as their own And the other 
Halrdinind , ^ 

tiie Din-s Danes, under Guthonn, or Gorm, the Dane 
York king of East Anglia, came back to plunder 

A u 876 Wessex But Alfred made peace with them, 
and the) sw’ore oaths to him on the holy ring, heathen 
fashion Next year many of them broke this oath But' 
one of their fleets was wrecked, so they did not attack 
Wessex again, but ravaged the Marchland, that still held 
out for king Alfred, south of Watling Street 

But in S7S they came in such strong bands into Wessex 
that Alfred had to fly from them into Somerset, where he 
lived in a little island, called Athelney (Princes’ Island), 
among tne marshes which then covered that land There 
he kept himself concealed till he could get together 
a force to drive the Danes out of England again Near 
here was found, not long ago, a jewel xvhich had be- 
longed to a staff or 'ceptre, and on it the words, ‘Alfred 
had me wrought’ It was about this time, when he w as 
here hiding, that a storv is told of him He took refuge 
with a poor man one da) and stared with him for some 
time, but the poor man’s wife did not know he was the 
king She told the king to watch, while she was out of 
the room, some cakes w'hich she put on the fire , but the 
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king forgot tlie cakes, for he was thinking and mending 
his bow and arrows When the good-wife came back 
the cakes were spoilt Then she was very angry, and 
told the king that he was ready to eat them ^vhen they 
were done but was too lazy to help to do them properly 
For she knew not that he had been thinking of greater 
things 

3 Soon things began to look brighter, and Alfred 
was able to come forth as a king again First one of 
RagnaFs sons was slain m Devon, and his magic banner, 
that had been worked in one day by his sisters, was taken 
It was the image of a raven embroidered and fixed on a 
pole , Its wings wa\ ed in the wind, and wherever it went 
It -was said to bnng victory to those who oivned Edmston 
It Soon after this victory Alfred gathered a 
gicat host at a place he fixed, and then a d 878 
he went after the Danes, and they fought at Edington, 
in the West Saxon land, and Alfred ^\on the day , and 
there is still to be seen the figure of a horse cut m the 
turf, on the side of the hill, which is said to be a mark of 
this great battle. And after this battle he followed the 
Danes and shut them up in a fortress which they had 
made, till they promised to make peace and take the 
Christian faith For Alfred could not trust their oaths 
as long as they were heathen So the Danes and 
their king were baptized, and Alfred was godfather to 
Gorm, and gave him a new name, Ethelstan, which had 
been the name of his owm fatheFs brother Peace also 
%/as made between the t%vo kings at Chippenham Gonn- 
Ethelstan %vas to keep East Anglia and the north half of 
the Marchland above Watling Street, and be Alfred’s 
man, and Alfred %\’as to keep all the rest And that part 
of the Marchland %vhich Alfred had he gave to Ethelred, 
an alderman of his, for there %vere no longer kings there, 
and he gave Ethelfled, his eluestdaughter,tohimto%vife 
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Next }'ear very few of the Danes stajed south of 
Watling Street, but most of the Christians went to Gorm- 
Ethelstan’s realm Those who were still heathen went to 
join Hasting, a famous sea rover, who was now in Gaul 
So there was peace m England , but the Danes from 
abroad would still plunder the coast now and then, and 
Alfred fought once against them at sea 

Now the Danes ruled Yorkshire, East Anglia, and 
part of the Marchland The rest of Northumberland and 
all south of Wathng Street was under Alfred and Ins 
aldermen But the Danes who Ined in England had 
become Chnstians That was a great gam to the English, 
for they no longer plundered cruell>, but began to settle 
doivn quietly with the English 

4- In 885 the kings of Wales are said to ha\e made 
peace w ith Alfred and to have become his under-kings, and 
Allred this IS not Unlikely About this time Charles 

°lie wv^isk^ the Bald became Emperor, but he reigned 
A D BBS weakly and his kingdom w as divided and never 

brought together again, and in the north of Gaul the 
Counts of Pans ruled, w'ho after a hundred y ears became 
kings of France They deserv'ed it, for they saved Gaul 
from the Northmen 

5 There was at this time in Norwaj a great king 
named Harold Fair-hair, who had smitten the small kings 
Harold ^^d made one great kingdom, and he had a 
and'^Roif friend, earl Ronwald, who had helped him 
Ganger much in this worL This king got his name 
in this way He fell in lovewith a lady who was so 
proud that she v ould not marry a small king, as he was 
then, but laughed at him and said she would wed him 
when he was king of all Norwa) He took this m 
earnest and swore he would never cut or comb his hair till 
he was head king of Norway, and after many jears’ hard 
work he became so Then he combed out his hair and 
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trimmed it, and it was so long that he could tuck it under 
his belt, and it w as as fair as gold Tlien he married the 
proud lady, and she became queen, according to her 
words Now, one of Ronw aid’s sons was so wild that the 
king thrust him out of the land His name was Rolf, and 
he was called Ganger, or Walker, because he \.as so big 
and heavy that he could not easily find a horse to bear 
him. Rolf took to sea-roving, and joined Hasting, a great 
lover also, and they plundered the coasts of France and 
England, and began to be veryfamous After Alfred’s death, 
Rolf took a large tract of land m the North of F ranee and 
settled there, as Gorm-Ethelstan had done m the East of 
England Men called that land Northman’s Land, or 
Normandy, and Rolf, like Gorm, w’as baptized with his 
aien, by the name of Robert, and he mamed the King of 
France’s daughter The Normans soon began to speak 
French, for they had not slam all the Frenchmen, but had 
settled dowTi among them and parcelled out the land, 
though the French still worked on the land and paid rent 
to the Normans Had it not been for the Counts of 
Pans no doubt the Normans would have conquered all 
the North of France , but Pans always withstood them, 
and thej. could go no further 

6 Once before 893 the Danes came o\cr from Hol- 
land, where they were plundenng, and tried to take 
Rochester, and ravaged Essex, but Alfred ;\ifrcdand 
came to the Englishmen’s help and dro\ e them Hasting 
away In 886 he rebuilt the walls of London In S90 
Gorm-Ethelstan died, which was an ill thing for Alfred, 
for while Gorm liv ed he tried to keep the peace I n 
891 tzas fought m the Netherlands the great battle of 
Loewen or Louvain betw'een the Danes and the East 
Frank king, who discomfited them and smote them with 
a great slaughter, so that they dared not ravage m 
the Frank land for many years This made them go 
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back to England and try and settle there So in 893 
they came back under Hasting, the sea-rover, built 
forts of earthwork m Kent, and tried to hold the land 
The Danes of NorthumbciHnd and East England 
helped them, and Alfred was hard beset, but he faced 
them boldl) Nevt year, while he was fighting against 
one band in the West, another band came from tlie East 
of England up the Thames and rode across the land 
Alfred pursued them and won a battle, and they went 
back to East England There they left their spoil, and 
wives and childicn — for they came, like the English, with 
all their goods, wishing to make a new home — and then 
rode across England to Chester, whence they could not 
easily be driven But in 896 the Sussex folk put to 
(light one band that came up out of the west The next 
) ear the Danes brought their ships up the Lea, and made 
a fort and sat dow n there , but the English made a great 
cutting and turned the water another wa>, so the Danish 
ships were left drj This was by Alfred’s counsel, for 
he had come there to protect the corn against the Danes, 
for It was harvest-time When the Danes saw that they 
could not go back by the river they took horse and rode 
across to the Severn Valley, and there made another 
fort and waited for ships But the men of London wont 
up to fetch the ships the Danes had left, and those that 
were seaworthy they kept, but the rest they broke up 
boon after the Danish host left Alfred’s kingdom, some 
\ent off to their brethren on the East coast, and so ne 
W’ent over sea to the Seme, w here Rolf was setting up 
his earldom 

7 But Alfred found that the best way to keep off the 
Alfreds Danes w'as by ha\ing good ships to fight 

fleet. them at sea, and follow them round the coast 

A-D 897 gg jjg ships against the ships of 

the Danes, fullnigh twice as long as they, and swafter, 
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steadier, and higher He seems to have been his own 
shipbuilder, for ue are told that he did not copy the 
Danish nor Fris.an ships, but made them as he thought 
best for the work of keeping the coasts Through the 
unskilfulness of their crews they u ere not able to beat the 
Danes who came and plundered the Isle of Wight and 
Devon Yet, though the Danes escaped once from them, 
they were not willing to risk themselves as tliey did 
before Alfred had a good fleet , and soon he was better 
able by this means to keep the coast 

In 901 he died, and his son Edward was made king 
8 Besides these wars of Alfred and the great troubles 
of his reign he found time for many things, so that he got 
as great a name as ever English king before Alfred s 
or after got He was called the Truth-teller, character 
and the Great He was a very just king, and took great 
trouble to make good laus, which he chose out of the laws 
of Ethelbert and Ini and Offa Some of his owm laws 
also he set with them by the counsel of the great men of 
England He made strict laws against robbery, vio- 
lence, and evil-doing, and against those who broke the 
commandments of the Church and the Bible 

He was a very learned man for his day, and protected 
scholars, so tl at Ins fame spread abioad In 891 theie 
came to see him four of the chief scholars of Ireland, 
which was then a great place for leaining Healwajs 
had learned men about him, such as Grimbald the 
Frank, and Asser the Welshman, who is said to have 
written his life When Alfred found that the Danish 
war had driven learning out of the North and destroyed 
the schools which had been there from the days ol 
Bede, he set about finding teachers for his people 
He did what he could to teach them himself, for he 
set many books out of Latin into English for them, 
that they might learn wisdom , and he added to 
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these books whot he tliought useful out of his own 
knowledge He Englished Bede's Church History, the 
Pastoral of Pope Gregory, and the philosophy of Boethius, 
and a book b> Orosius, who wrote of the world and its 
geography In his reign too the English Chronicles were 
put into shape and a full historj of Alfred’s own time 
wntten therein 

Alfred was very careful of the Church He often sent 
messengers and gifts to tlie Pope, and there w ent mes- 
sengers from him to the Churches in India and Jerusalem 
He built two monasteries, and over one he put his second 
daughter as abbess The other he built at Athelney, out 
of thankfulness for the great deliverance he had after the 
evil days he passed there in hiding 

He was fond of licanng about foreign lands, and in 
bis translation of Orosius he tells us of the travels of two 
sea captains whom he sent to the North Sea and the 
Baltic He was ilso very fond of music 

He was veiy hard-working, and never lost a moment, 
but alwajs had something to do, and he carried a little 
book with him to put down anything that seemed useful 
to remember He governed wisely and chose good 
officers, and took care of rich and poor alike For he 
said that in a well-ruled kingdom the pnest, the solaier 
and the yeoman should each be taken care of, that each 
might do his appointed work as well as possible 

He was very mild of heart and forgiving Once when 
Hasting had broken Ins oath to him and was fighting 
against him he took his wife and children prisoners, 
but he sent them back to him and would not keep them 
m bonds He was loved for liis good heart as well as for 
his wise head , and when he was dead men often wished 
that the days of good king Alfred, ‘ England’s darling,' 
would come again 

9 Though the Danes were still troublesome after 
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Alfred’s death they were not able to do much hamr foi a 
long time, most of the Danes ho had been 

O ' 'J’Ug 

seeking a fresh home had found ore, or had 
gone back, or had been slain, and so there was rest, and 
under the kings who reigned for the next hundred years 
England ^\as greater and moie peaceful than it had been 
before The reasons ^\hy the Danes had been able to 
conquer and settle down in so much of the land ivere 

(1 ) They ere able to move about moic swiftly m their 
ships than the English could move along the roads, and 
so they often took the English unawares 

(2 ) The land of England, though it w as under one over- 
lord was not yet quite one kingdom Each part of the 
country still acted bv itself a good deal, and so the Danes, 
though not strong enough to beat the gieat king, could 
often drive away the under-kings or aldeimen 

(3) The Danes were near akin to the English So, 
though the English fought very bravely for their land and 
their homes, ) et they felt that if the Danes would omy 
make peace and dw'ell among them quietly as ncighboius 
they would be safer than if they had them as foes 

(4.) In the first days of the Danish inroads the English 
king had no regular fleet nor army, like our armies of 
to day always ready to fight any foe lie had only his 
own guards, and when he wished to go to w'ar he had to 
send round and summon all the armed men of the king- 
dofn and wait till they came together before they could do 
anything They would not stay together very long, but 
went back to their business whenever they had won a 
battle or lost one, or had served as long as they thought 
fit But the Danes were under better discipline than the 
English When men live much on board ship, they learn 
to act together and to obey their captain, and so it w'as 
with the Danes, who often beat the English merely because 
diey kept better order and were steadier m battle 
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The ICeltic Peoples 
Scotland 

Cumberland (nou put under the Scottish Kings} 

Wales (North and South) 

The Engush 

E I Ussex 
E 2 hfarchland 
E 3 Wessex 
E 4. Sussex 
E 5 Kent 

The Danish Settlements 

D I llrthumhirland 

T> 2 Tie Five Boroughs and Lit coin 

D 3 East England 

The Lothians, where the Danes did not hold nile, was 
ft last under the Scottish Kings 

The Noktiimen’s Settlements 

N I Orkney Eat Idonfoxd^^xz Kingdom of Man 
N 2 Noithmeds lush Kingdom 
N 3 Ko) mandy 
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rnWARD THE ELDER 

I King Edward, c-illcd the Elder, is siid to have 
been m learning less, in honour and i orth equal, m glory 
Edivani ami gfcttei than liis father, for he spread lus king- 
EthciUcd dom much farther than Alficd had done 
At first he had much trouble , for one of his cousins, 
Ethehvald, son of Ethclrcd, rtishcd to be king m his 
stead He seized the nunnery' of Wimbome which Im’s 
sister had founded, and fortified it , he also took one of 
the nuns to w ife, w ithout lca\ c of the king or bishops 
When Edward heard of this he marched against him 
When Ethelw aid saw the numbei of the king’s host he stole 
away by night and went into Northumberland, whcie the 
Northern Danes leceived him kindly and made him their 
king He made an alliance with Yonck, king of the 
Danes in East England, and r'>\agcd Kent and the 
Marchland So Edward went up against him, and many 
Kentishmen with him, and theie was a great battle 
fought When Edward was obliged to give way the men 
of Kent would not draw back, they w ere so angry at the 
wasting of their land, but though Edward sent seicn 
times to them to tell them of their danger, they stayed 
and fought on They could not win the battle, but 
Ethehvald and Yonck and many of the chief Danes fell, 
and so the danger was stayed Next year Goim, the son 
of Yonck, and Edwaid made peace, as Alfred and Gonn- 
Ethelstan had done They also set Wathng Street as a 
bouiidai^ between their lands, and agreed to put down 
all w itchcraft and heathendom among their people 
Now, Edward and his sister Ethelfled, the Lady of 
Mercia,set about fortifying allthc tow ns along the border 
The Lady built up Chester, which was a waste citv, and 
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many towns she walled throughout her land, and some 
new ones she built , and Edward did the like in his land 

They fought many battles with the Danes who came 
from without, for Gorin kept well to the peace In 912 
Ethelred the alderman died, but Ethelfled governed his 
land after his death very bravely and w isely 

2 In 913 Charles the Simple, king of the West 
Franks, gave Normandy to Rolf and made peace with 
him Of the peace between Charles and Rolf RolfmNor- 
il is told lint i\hen Rolf became Charles’s 

man, and swore to hold Normandy of him, he was told to 
kiss the king’s slipper in token that he took him as his 
lord But he said he would ne\ er do that, and he bade 
one of his men do it for him The man, instead of 
stooping down, lifted up the king’s foot so that he fell 
backward on the ground At this the Northmen laughed, 
for they thought it wrong that a man should be so 
proud 

3 In 915 a large Danish fleet came to England, and 
the Danes tried to land, but they were driven ^ „ 

j * T 1 j The Danes 

off and went to Ireland 

And now there was war again betw'cen the English 
and Danes on the Border, but the Lady was everywhere 
victonous, and she took all the Danes’ land up to York, 
and brought Middle England into Edward’s power At 
last just as she was laying siege to York she died She 
had fought too with the Welsh, and taken the Welsh 
queen prisoner When she was dead Edward joined the 
Marchland to his kingdom and governed it himself As 
before, Edward was victorious over the Danes, and 
though they tried hard they could never take his new 
castles and walled toivns, for he had at last found the true 
way to stay them So one after another they came to 
maKe peace — first, some Danes from abroad, then the 
Danes on the borders of Northumberland At last, in 922, 
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the clsh, who Ind tned in Min to get hold of Cl ester, 
tool^ him as father and lord So did the Dane 1 mg of 
Yorlv, and the Welsh of the Cljdc t'allc), the English 
lord of the North who ruled in IJamborriugh, and the king 
of the Scots So now Edward ruled o\er all Piritam as 
o\ crlord, and o\ er a great part as Ins ow n kingdom rhi» 
happened m 9:3, and soon after he dicn Men railed 
Edward the Unconquered, because of his glorj m war 
4 Edward had man} children, and some of his 
daughters became queens also, for thej were married 
rdttinis fo •I'C great kings over sea— one to Otto the 

chiMreii Emperor, another to Charles the Simple, 

another to Louis, king of Arles, and one to Hugh, great 
Count of Pans Put one w as married to Sigtric, the Dane 
king m the North When Charles the Simple, king of 
the West Franks, was driven from his kingdom, Edgif, 
his wife, c<amo to England with her little son Lewis, who 
was afterwards king in his father’s land, and he was 
called Lew is ‘ from o\ cr-sca,’ because he w as long at the 
English court 

This shows that the English kings were now great 
people, and were thought much of abroad Also it shows 
that the kings after Egbert look much care to be friends 
with the kings abroad Thus England was no more shut 
out from the rest of the Western world, as it had been 
when there were man) small kings m England 

Edward, like liis father, made good laws and was 
cspcciall) careful that the peace should be kept and that 
the judges should act uprightl) He also favoured the 
Church, and one of his daughters became a nun And 
he set a new bishop in the west of his land, at Wells 
Edward died in 925, and liis son Ethelstan was made 
king, and there was great joj when he was crowned 
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CHAPTER XV 

ETHELSTAN THE STEADFAST. 

T Ethelstan had some trouble at the beginning of his 
reign, for a cousin of his tned to get made king instead, 
but he was driven away Soon the Dane Ethelstan's 
king Sigtnc died, and the Danes’ war broke 
out afresh in the North , but Ethelstan took Northumber- 
land and joined it to his own kingdom, though the Eng- 
lish men of Bamborough tned to withstand him The 
sons of Sigtnc fled to Ireland and Scotland and tned to 
get help there against him, but Ethelstan made the Scot 
king keep the peace And now Ethelstan took Exeter, 
and made it strong, and set Englishmen m it , so the 
Welsh had only Cornwall in the West 

But in 937 there gathered a great host against him, for 
the Scots and Welsh of Strath Clyde joined the Danes 
Ethelstan and his brother Edmund marched north to meet 
them, and they fought at Brunanburg Of this battle 
there is a famous song which tells how Ethelstan slew the 
Scot king’s son, and five Dane sea-kings (kings of fleets), 
and many great men All day they fought, but when 
evening came the English won tlie fight 

Before the battle it is said that Olaf, one of the Dane 
kings, disguised himself as a harper and went into Ethel- 
stan’s camp to spy out his array But a soldier who had 
fought for Olaf m former days saw him and thought he 
knew him So when the Englishmen gave him money 
for his playing he watched him, and when he saw him 
bury the money — for Olaf thought it not kingly to ^ake 
money from the English when he was acting as a spy — 
he was sure it was the king When Olaf was gone he told 
Ethelstan who it was But Ethelstan asked him why he had 
let him go, and the soldier said, ‘ If I had betrayed him 
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whom I once served how shouldst Uiou have trusted me, 
whom I serve now ’ ’ And EUidstan was pleased with his 
answer But Olaf gathered his men and fell upon Ethel- 
stan's camp that night, and slew a bishop who lay where 
Ethelstan had lam For Ethelstan moved his tent when 
he knew that Olaf had spied out his camp But the 
Enghshmen woke up, and at last drove out the Danes 
and slew many of them After this great battle the Scot 
and Welsh lungs made peace with Ethelstan again, for 
they feared his might 

2 Etlielstan was a very good king, and w e never hear 

of any evil deed of his doing, save that some say he 
_ . , . caused his brother Edwin to be put m a boat 

and his With onc ser\'ant and turned adnft at sea, 

brother because he had plotted against him Edwin 
threw himself overboard in despair and was drowned, and 
the servant came to land and told of his death We 
do not know certainly that this is true , and as we find 
Ethelstan very kind to all his other kinsfolk it is mhcr 
unlikely 

3 Ethelstan had many friends abroad, as his father 

and grandfather had, and it was in his days that mes- 
Etheistan scHgcrs Came from the great Count of Pans 
and foreign to ask the hand of the fairest of his sistei s 
kings They brought him many splendid gifts, one of 

which was the swoid of Constantine, the Emperor, witn 
his name m gold letters graven on it , they brought also 
the spear of Charles the Great and a beautiful cup 
carved marvellously wnth figures, and horses with fine 
trappings, and many fair jewels The like of these trea- 
sures had never been seen in England before. The 
Northern books say too tliat Harold Fairhair sent his 
h*tle son Hakon to be brought up by Ethelstan He sent 
too as a present to Ethelstan a great ship with a gilded 
prow and a purple sail, and around the bulwarks was a 
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row of shields, gilt and painted It is certain that Hakoii 
was brought up in England, and that he was called from 
that Ethelstan’s foster-son , but some men say tliat 
he was with Gonn-Ethelstan, the Dane king of East 
England, and not nith Ethelstnn, the English king 
Hakon aftenvards became king in Norway, and tried 
to make his people Chiistian, as he was , but they would 
not 

4. The mother of Ethelstan was a poor girl, who was 
brought up by the nuise of his father, Edwaid One day 
while Edwaid was on a journey he passed Ethelstan’s 
near the house of his old muse, and stopped 
and went to see her , theie he met this poor girl, and fell 
in love with her for her great beauty When Ethelstan 
was born his grandfather Alfred was still alive , and when 
he saw him glow up a good boy he became very fond of 
him, and often prayed that he might be a good and great 
king He gave him a purple cloak and a beautiful sword 
with a golden sheath that hung from a jew'elled belt It 
was then the custom that w’hen a boy grew up and be* 
came a joung man lie was girt wath a sword and bell 
like a soldier, and waas allowed to fight by the side of the 
men in the clay of battle But Ethelstan was made a 
soldier when he was yet a boy only six years old 

5 He was veiy handsome, like his mother, and had 
long hair that shone like gold He was very kind and 
good-natured to the poor people, and very j^thelstana 
leady to listen to the priests, to his nobles he ciiaractcr 
behaved as a king should, and tow ards his enemies he 
w’as very hi aye and steadfast He waas open-handed, and 
when he took spoil in war he dealt 'it out among his 
followcis He would nc\cr hoard up iiches, but all he 
had he ga\ e aw-ay that it might be used as wisely as possi- 
ble When he died all men mourned for him, and his 
days, though few, weic gloiious 
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CHAPTER XVI 


EDMUND IHE DEED DOER. 

1 Edmund, his brother, uns made king after liim, but, 

b) the counsel of the archbishop of York, the Danes in 
Edmund North rosc against him, and took Ohf of 

«nd Ireland for their king Edmund went against 

Dunsian. them and won back the five great towns m the 
north of the Marchland The English that dwelt therein 
and had been so long ruled by the Danes were very glad, 
and there was a fine song wTittcn on this great deed 

In 943 Olaf made peace with Edmund and was bap- 
tized, and Edmund gave him great gifts In the same 
year Dunstan was made abbot of Glastonbur>’ He was 
the son of a great man who lived near Glastonbury, and 
was brought up at the abbey theie He had been at the 
court of Ethclstan, but some folks there hated him, so he 
did not stay long with the king, but was persuaded to 
become a monk And now Edmund took him into his 
fa\our and gave him Glastonbury to rule He ruled it 
well, rebuilt the church, and kept the monks in good 
order He w as a very wise man and skilled in all things 
for he pla> ed and sung w ell, was a good smith, and painted 
\ ery well He was also wise in ruling men 

2 In 944 Olaf of Ireland died, and Olaf, son of Sigtric, 
ruled m his stead He fought against Edmund , but 

Edmund drove him out, and joined all North- 
umberland to his otvn kingdom, so that there 
were no more kings there, but only carls, or governors w ho 
ruled for the kings of England 

In the ne\t > ear Edmund took Cumberland, and gar e 
It to the lung of the Scots to rule, and the king of Scots 
promised m return to be his man and help him in all that 
he did 


Hclmund 

wars. 
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3 In 946 Edmund was slain in this way He was 
sitting at meat with his men, and there came m Leof, an 
outlaw, for it was the feast-day of S Augustine, Edmund s 
and no man would hurt him on that day, and death, 
he sat down with the rest But the king was wroth when 
he saw his boldness, and bade his cup-bearer turn him out 
When he tried to do so Leof withstood him and would 
have slain him , but the king leaped up from his seat and 
caught Leof by his hair and threw him down Then 
Leof drew a knife and wounded the king to the death , 
but the king’s followers slew Leof on the spot Dunstan 
had the king buried at Glastonbury, and mourned greatly 
for him Edmund, though he reigned for so few years, 
aid many great deeds, so that men called him Edmund 
the Deed-doer 


CHAPTER XVII 
EDRED THE CHOSEN 

I Then icignedEdredjhis brother He was a pious 
man and ruled ivell, though he was infirm of Eilrcd’s 
body He hearkened to the words of Dunstan "“^■5 
and did what he counselled ^ ° 9 ss 

The Danes in the North rose against him, and the 
archbishops witli them , but Edred fought against them 
for three years, till they asked for peace and became his 
men They had chosen Eric Bloodax, son of Harold 
Tairhair of Nonvay, to be their kmg , and he withstood 
Edred, but Edred drove him out And Edred put the 
archbishop of York in bonds for the harm he had wrought 
against him , but after a little while he set him loose 
Edred set two earls over Northumberland, one in 
the north, the other m the south of it, to keep it for 
him , but that part of it which is called the Lothians, 
between the Firth and Tyne, he gave to the king of Scota 
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to hold under him, m the same w ay as he held Cumber- 
land already Edred uas as generous as his brother, and 
gave much to the Church In 955 he died, and Dunstan 
and all England mourned for him He has been called 
the ‘Chosen/ or ‘E\cellent, for his goodness, and there 
have been lew kings like him Tor he ^^as, like his 
grandfather, humble and bra\e and hard working 


CHAPTER XVIII 
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1 When Edred died, Edw-y, the son of Edmund, 
was crowned lung, and his brother Edgar w as 
doubled made under-king m the North Edwy was 

reign ^ ery headstrong, and quarrelled wth those 

^ ® w'ho had been the greatest friends of Edred 

He manicd Elfgif , and Oda, the archbishop, did not 
like this marriage, for he held it was against the law 
On the day of Edwj’’s crowning, when tnere were many 
gathered together at the feast, suddenly the king arose 
from the midst of them and left the hall and went to his 
wife’s bower, wheic he sat with her, leaving his nobles by 
themselves They were very wroth at this, and bade 
Dunstan go and fetch the king back, and he did so 

Soon after this the king drove out Dunstan, who went 
to Flanders, but Edgar sent for him, and made him a 
bishop in his part of England Edwy had anothei reason 
for his dislike of him Dunstan and the best men of the 
Church at this time were trying to make the monks 
live better, for they had grown lazy and gluttonous 
Edgar and the men of the North were pleased willi tins , 
but Edwy and the men of the South set themselves 
against it At last the quarrel rose so high about this, 
and also because of Edwy’s foolish acts, that Edgar 
rose against his brother and would not obey him It was 
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not till Oda persuaded Edwy to put away lus wife and do 
as he wished that they i\ere reconciled Some say that 
the Marchmen took her prisoner and treated her so 
cruelly that she died, and some say this wzs done by 
order of Oda, but others deny it Soon after this Edwy 
died, or was slain, we do not know how, and his brother 
became king of all England Edwy is said to have been 
so handsome that he was called the Fair 

CHAPTER XIX 
EDGAR THE PEACE-WINNER. 

1 Edga.r’S rule was lery prospeious. and he had 
peace for the most part of his reign The first} ear of 
ins reign Dunstan vas made aichbishop of 
Canterbur}', and he continued the king’s fi lend md l.is 
and adviser all the days of lus life With him 

were Oswold, archbishop of York, the nephew of Oda, 
and Ethelw aid, bishop of Winchester These men also 
did many good w orks, for they w ere \ cry w ise and skilled 
in all arts, as Dunstan was But one phn they had, 
which was to turn out from the cathedrals the pnests 
who were not monks and put monks in their stead, for 
they thought that the monks from their strict life w'ould 
do morf t,ood But the pansh priests and those priests 
who were not monks did not like this, so that there W'as 
a quarrel in the Church 

2 Edgar at first had to fight against the Scots and 
Welsli. He made the greatest of the Welsh kings sue 
for peace, which he gave on condition of his Edgars 
promising to pay him three hundred w'olves’ 

heads every jear In those days there weie still wolves 
in England, and they w'ere a great trouble to the farmeis 
and sliepheids Once the men of the North revolted, 
but Edgar raraged their land, and some say it was 
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he, and not Edred, that gave the Lothians to Kenneth to 
govern 

3 In 973 Edgar was solemnly cro\vned Some say 
that the reason he had not been crowned before was that 

he had done an evil thing When he repented 
and confessed his sin the archbishop had told 
him that he should not be crowned for seven 
a sign of repentance However this was, it is 
certain that there was a very grand feast , and after it 
Edgar \ ent with his fleet to Chester There he was met 
by the kings over vhom he was over-lord — five Welsh 
kings, and Kenneth, the king of Scots, and the undcr- 
king of Cumberland, and the Danish king of the Southern 
Isles These eight rowed him on the river in his barge, 
and he sai and steered So Edgar held greater state 
tlian ever any English king had held before Even the 
Danish kings of Dublin bowed to him, and money was 
struck there m his name Every year while Edgar lived 
his fleet sailed round England to guard it, so that no foes 
could land without a fight 

4 When he uas dead theic began evil days for the 

English, so that men looked back to his reign when 
Eiignr s there w as peace and good laws Edgar, like 
ruleajid all great kings, was very careful about good 
character of Dunstan and the 

wise men of England, he made many such, and saw 
that they were kept, and anyone who broke them was 
sternly punished Once the men of Thanet plundered 
some foreign merchants, and when Edgar heard of it 
he sent an army to punish them, and laid waste all their 
island 

In his days Peterborough was built up again, which 
Wolfere had founded, but it had fallen into decay through 
long Danish wars He made it so nch with precious 
gifts and lands that it was called the Golden Borough. 
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EdgUr ike Pcace-tVlnnci 

I\Iany stones aie told about Edgar which, if they were 
true, would make him not a very good man, but whether 
they be tnie or not he was certainly a good king ano 
ruled his people well, if he could not alwaj s rule himself 
He wis a little man, but veiy strong, and afraid ol ' 
nothing One day A\hile the king of Scotland Mas 
sitting at dunk with his men he said, 'Wondeifiil it is to 
me tint so many lands should obey one little man ’ A 
certain minstrel heard this, and told it to Edgar, mocking 
him When Edgar heard it he sent for Kenneth, sajing 
that he had certain matters to say to nim alone When 
he came he took him into a MOod apart, and brought out 
two SMords, and gave Kenneth one of them, saying, 

' Now let us try which of us is the best man, and see 
Mhether I am unfit to rule taller men than myself 
Neither shalt thou leas'e this avood till m’c have proved 
this, for unkingly it is to say that at a feast which thou 
wouldst not hold to in a fray ’ And Kenneth was as- 
tonished and fell at his feet and prayed his forgiveness, 
sa\mg that he had spoken but m jest Then Edgar was 
content and forgave him 

5 There is another story told of Edgar which, though 
if not peihaps true, jet there Mas a ballad about it, and 
It IS a famous stoij Thciewas a beautiful The story of 
hdy m Edgar’s dajs M'hose name M’as Elflh- Elfi'mih. 
nth, and the fame of her beauty m as so great tliat the 
king heard of it So he sent a friend of his, M-hose name 
was Ethelwald, to ask her hand for him of her father 
Lut Mhen Ethehsald saw her he fell m love with her 
himself , so he told the king that she M-as not so fair as 
people had said, and instead of the king’s marrj’ing her 
he marned her himself After some time the truth M-as 
told the king, and he was very ivroth , but he did not 
show it, and spoke kindly to Ethelwald, and told him 
he would come and see him When Ethelwald heard 
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that lie was sore afraid So he went home and told his 
wife Elfthrith the whole truth, and begged her to make 
herself as ugly as she could, and dress herself in mean 
raiment, that the king might not suspect his deceit But 
she was very angry because he had prc\ ented her from 
being a king’s wife , so when the king came to the house 
of Ethelwald she dressed herself m fine raiment and 
made herself look as handsome as she could When tlie 
king =3W how fair she was he was the more enraged, and 
while lie was hunting with Ethelwald he thrust a spear 
through him so that he died 

Ethelwald had a son before he married Elfthrith, and 
the young man was by when his father was slam When 
the king saw him ho said to him, ‘ What think j ou of this 
kind of hunting?’ forhcwas\cr) angry Andthejoung 
man answered 'My lord, how should I be displeased at 
what pleases you ?’ The king was appeased b> his ready 
answer, and his anger left him Aftciavards he was very 
kind to him, and ga\c him great gifts, that he might 
atone for the slajing of his father Edgar sent for 
Elfthrith and married her, so that she became a king’s 
wife after all She founded a house for nuns also where 
Ethelwald was slain, that the sm of Edgar might not fall 
upon her 

CHAPTER XX. 

EDWARD THE MARTYR 

T When Edgar died he left two sons Elfthrith was 
the motlrer of the > ounger, whose name w as Ethelred , 
Dunnan the name of thc Other was Edw ard By his 
will her desired that Edward should be king, 
and tliough Elfthrith wished that her little 
son, who was only seven years old, should be king, Dun- 
stan and the Wise Men chose Edward. Before he was 
crowned thcie arose a great quarrel betw con the North 
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and South of England about the monks , for Elfhere, 
alderman of the English March, drove out the monks 
and filled their places with simple priests , but the great 
aldermen of Essc^ and East England gathered a host to 
defend them It was the Nortliern folk that had helped 
Edgar against his brother , so now they stood out ibr 
Edward, while the Southern folk wished for Ethelred 
But Dunstan and Oswald, the two archbishops, prevented 
a war, though Elfhere did many evil deeds against the 
monks all the days of Edward 

There were many meetings of the great men of Eng- 
land throughout this icign to tiy and settle things peace- 
fully At one of these a strange thing happened. While 
the elders of England were sitting together in an upper 
chamber the floor suddenly fell, save one beam on 
which Dunstan was standing So he was not huit , but 
of the others some were sore hurt and others killed 
After this men believed more in Dunstan than they did 
before, for they thought that Cod had kept him from 
harm for a sign to them 

2 In 979 an evil deed was done, so that the song of 
that day says ‘ no worse deed was done among the English 
since they first sought the land of Britain ’ It cjwnrds 
IS said that it happened m this way Edward 
had been out hunting, and as he was riding home weary' 
from the chase he came near the house of his stepmother 
and rode to it There she met him and received him 
W'ell, and gave him to drink, for he ivas very thiisty , but 
as he was drinking she bade one of her followers stab 
him in the back, and he did so When the king felt that 
he w as wounded he spurred his horse and rode off as 
fast as he could , but he was so faint that he could not 
sit in his saddle So he fell off, and his foot caught 
the stirrup, and he was dragged along by the frightened 
horse through the rugged wood till he died Men said 
that Elfthnth and Elfhere had plotted to slay him as they 
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best could But Eduard was held annitjr, and soon 
I Iftlinth repented her of her cmI deed and uent into a 
house of nuns, \shcre she stajed all hci da>s prajing for 
the forgiveness of her sms Elfhere afterwards brought 
the body of the king in great state to Shaftesbury Minster, 
which Alfred had built Soon after he died of a dreadful 
disease, and men said God so punished him for his sin 

Edward is said to hate been a good king on earth, 
and after his death a saint in heaten He was fair to 
look on, like most of the men of his race 

CHAPTER \\I 

CHANGES IN TNCLAND UNDER IIIF GRP \T KINGS 

1 Under the great English kings man> changes had 

come about First, the Church had brought men toge- 
_ , thcr for one great purpose, and had taught 

that all Christians were brothers whether 
they spoke the same tongue or were of the same tribe 
or not Moreover the monks, who hted together m 
j or large houses, wath great lands round them, had 
kept ah\ e the learning which king Alfred restored, and 
had taught ll c English many useful things, so that build- 
ing and the arts and trades were all improi ed The monks 
too w’ere great gardeners, and brought into England many 
new herbs and plants which were useful for medicine or 
for food It IS to monks that aie owe the famous Old 
English Chronicle, a book which tells us most of all others 
about Early England Many other books, chiefly wntten 
111 Latin, have come down to us from their hands 

2 Next the kings had grown more powciful, for not 

only did they now rule a people instead of a tribe, but 
The King Stricter sway over their subjects, and 

w ere more looked up to Edw’ard and Ethel- 
stan had divided the Marchland into shires, for the old tribe 
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kingdoms in the Marchlandhad been swept over by the 
Danes and their governments destroyed So these kings 
divided thelandroundthegreat towns which they had foiti- 
fied,andpiit a j,^^;7^orshirc-stcwardovereach shire by the 
side of the aldei wan to look aftei its nile The towns too 
hadgrown inoreimportant,andmorepeopledwelt in them. 

Moreover, now that so many kingdoms were joined 
together, there was one great council whichhelped theking 
to govern theland This council was made up of the wise 
and great men out of all England, and was above all the 
little councils which each small kingdom and each shire 
had Over it the king and the archbishop presided, just 
as the bishop and the alderman and shenff presided at the 
shire-meetings or folk-meetings This great council was 
called the Witena-gemot, or Meeting of the Wise Men 
It met usually once or twice a year, and made laws and 
chose the kings, and if a king behaved badly turned him 
out and put another in 

3 The great men of the kingdom were different too 
from what they had been The officers of the king’s 
household became great nobles, and the ser- ^ 
vants of the king became nobles also , so that ' 
the nobles were nomoie called corls, but ihanes,'Cs\7s.\. is to 
say servants It was no longei gentle birth that made 
men nobles, but service done to tlie king Fiom these 
thanes the king and the wise men chose the sheriffs and 
aldei men for tlie shii es and under-kingdoms The nobles 
loo had grown more powerful, for many poor men sought 
the help of them and their folloneis, and to gain this the\ 
gave their lands to the nobles, who gave tliem back to 
them on condition that they worked for them , so that 
few small men now held their lands quite freely. 

4 In the villages and small towns the old family 
feeling of the clan had died out , and the villagers often 
made clubs, which managed their business, as tne old 
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council of elders had done These chibs were called 
ilisvil guilds They were made fot helping each 

■ages other, and for safety against robbeis and the 

like 1 hey held a pastime in every year, which became 
the village feast 

5 The coming of the Danes and their settling among 
the English helped also to change England. It bound the 
English more together, for they Mere all ob 
The Danes, together against their common 

foe The Danes stirred up the minds of the English 
among whom they settled, for they were more active 
and restless tlian they lliey also prevented the Eng- 
lish where they settled from becoming too much the 
servants of the great men, for they were too fond of their 
freedom to let it go easily 


CHAPTER XXII 
ETHELTtED THE UNREAD\ 

I Ethelred, the next king, was not at all like the 
great kings before him He was cruel and foolish, and, 
Ethelred ^'^ove all, would not take good advice, but 

and Dun always listened to those who pleased him 

at the time He was called the ‘ Unready,’ 
which did pot mean tlien what it would now mean, but 
‘ 111 advised.’ Men said that his reign was cruel at its 
outset, wretched in its course, and disgraceful in its end. 

In the first ten years of his reign Dunstan was ahve , 
and though when he crowned him he is said to have pro- 
ohesied evil of him, because of the cruel deed by which 
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he came to the tin one, jet he helped him with his advice, 
so that he did no very e\il tiling while Diinstan lived 
Wien he was ci owned the South English were very glad, 
because they were against the monks, and because the 
last two kings had been chosen by the Northern Eng- 
lish But the Northern English were very wrotli, for they 
did not like the South Englishmen to nile over them, so 
they broke away from Ethelred’s government 

\¥hen Elfhere died Elfnc was made alderman of the 
M archmen He was a bad man and a traitor, and did 
little good to England The king had a quarrel too during 
this time with the bishop of Rochester, and Dunstan tried 
to pacify the king, but he wouldnot be stayed Then Dun- 
stan sent him a gift of money, and he made peace with 
the bishop Dunstan was very wroth, and sent to the 
king this message ‘ Because thou hast preferred silver 
to righteousness therefore those evils of which I spake 
shall come upon thee, but not while I live, for so hath the 
Lord told me ’ Dunstan died three years after this (989) 
And the words which he spake were fulfilled 

2 Already the Danes and Northmen had begun to 
attack England again, and now Olaf, the Northman, 
came to England with a great host and did 
much evil But in 991 Bertnoth, the alder- ° 
man of Essex, fought a gieat battle with the Danes at 
hlaldon There he fell , but his men stood and fought 
over his body, and though they lost the day they saved 
his body from the heathen, as the Song of Maldon tells us 
In this same year the Wise Men, by the advice of 
archbishop Sigric, did a very foolish thing — they laid a 
tax on the people and raised 10,000/, which they gave to 
the Danes to buy them off This tax was called the 
Dane-gild or Dane-money The Danes took the money 
and went away for awhile, but next year came back 
and ravaged England again to get more, and so it went 
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on There was a fleet gathered, but Elfiic sent nord to 
the Danes of it and joined himself to them when they 
came to London to fight the English Tlie English beat 
them, and Elfnc fled Then Ethehcd put out the e>es 
of Elfnc’s son for tlie evil deeds of his fTthci, nhirli wa'’ 
a cniel and unhinglj deed 

3 Soon after Olaf, the Noithnian, \ias joined b\ 

Swejm Fork beard, tlie 1 ing of Denmark He had passed 
all his early days m fighting avith his father, but now 
that his father nas dead and he was king be began to 
make war upon England, and a sore foe he was He and 
Olaf the beset London mth ships, but the London- 

Nomegian ers beat them off Soon after, bv the- good 

advice of Elfheg, bishop of Winchester, Ethel- 
red made peace with Olaf, who was confirmed, and 
Ethelred became his god-father Olaf had been baptized 
in the Scilly Islands, but the Nonvegians were still 
heathen Ethelred gave him great gifts, and Olaf swore 
to him that he would never ravage England more H e 
kept his word, and departed to Ireland, and there In. 
married, and soon after was made king of Nonvaj His 
rule was stormy, for he tried to make his folk Christians 
by force, and they would not In the end he fell magi eat 
sea-fight against his former friend Sw cj n, whom his people 
had called in to help them against Olaf Olaf w as the 
strongest, handsomest, and most accomplished man of his 
time He was \ery steadfast to Ins woid, but he was 
cruel and headstiong To the host of Swejnand Olaf 
16,000/ was gi\en to babe them to sail awav when peace 
was madew’ith Olaf 

4 In 997 and the next two years Sweyn came again 
and plundered Wessex, Sussex, and Kent At last the 
Ethelred s Wise Men took counsel and got together a 
other-nars j^j-ge fleet , but the captains fell to quarrelling 
among themsebes, so nothing was done 
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Nc\t jcar Ethelrcd, instead of making his realm safe 
against the Danes^ sent his fleet to fight the Normans 
There it sped ill and ^\as dn\en back This he did 
lipraiFe the Normans had rerened the Danish ships in 
their ports He himself and Ins aimv went noith and 
laid waste Cumberland, because Malcolm, the under-king, 
would not pay him money to help buy off the Danes, 
for Malcolm said that he was bound to fight for the Eng- 
lish king, and would gladly do so, but he would not pay 
moncj Ethelred was wroth, and perhaps ashamed, and 
so he warred against him 

5 The quarrel with Normandy was soon made up, for 
in the year 1002 Ethelred married Emma, whom the 
English called Elfgif, the sister of the duke of Nor- 
mandy She was very fair, but she was not a good 
w Oman 

That year the English paid 24,000/ to the Danes for 
peace So we see they had to give more and more each 
time, and it was of little avail Then the king 
did a very evil deed, by the advice of one of his Eacre of 
favourites, Edric Streona (the Gainer) He ^ 
had all the Danes slam who had remained m the South of 
England on the day of S Bnce It fell on Saturday, the 
day the Danes used to bathe , so many were slam defence- 
less in the evening while they were m their baths Among 
the rest was slam Gunhild, sister of Sweyn Forkbeard, who 
was married to an eail m England named Palhg They look 
her and slew her husband before her, and thrust spears 
through her son so that he died also She never turned 
pale, but bore the dreadful sight bra^ ely, and told the 
English that this deed of theirs would bnng great evils 
on their land also When she was slam men marvelled 
that her face was not altered by death, but that she looked 
as fair as if she were alive 

6 \\Tien Swcjn heard the news of this he was WTOth, 
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T.nd got together i mighty host to •wciigc her and fulfil 
SncjTis von which he made once at a great feast 

rcsenge tjjjit he V ould dnv'c out Etheircd or die him- 
self He laid siege to E\etcr, and Hugh, the French- 
man, whom queen Emma had set ov er it (for the king 
had given it to her as a marrnge gift), bctra>ed it to 
him, and he took and plundeied the city and broke dowai 
the wall Thence he went on to Wessex, where Elfnc 
came against him Here again was treason, for when the 
armies were in array Elfnc feigned to be suddenly taken 
ill, and so would do nothing Swejai passed by and 
burned Salisbury, and rav'aged the West Savons’ land 

7 But Wolf kettle, aldeiman of the East English, 
resisted the Danes m the East When they broke then 
Woin elite, promise and would not go away, but left their 
A.D 1004 ships and rode up the country, Wolfkettle 
ordered men to go to the Danish ships to bum them 
Sweyn was just hurr) ing back to them, when Wolfkettle 
fell upon him, and there was a hard fight, so that the 
Danes said the) had nev er liad harder w ork since the> 
came to England , but neither side could beat the other, 
so they both drew off But because of the disobedience 
of Wolfkettle’s men the Danish ships were left whole, 
and the Danes sailed off in them to Denmark. 

8 There was a great famine all ov er England the next 
year, so that much folk died of hunger, and that famine 
Dines and was long remembered In 1006 the Danes 

came again, and went up to a place called 
Cuckhamsley, far into England, to defy the old prophecy 
which said that any foe who got as far as that spor should 
never come back alive The king and the “^hse Men 
gave them 36,000/ to go away that )car In these da)s 
Elfheg became archbishop, and Elfhuhn, the Northum 
bnan earl of York, was treacherously slam by Fdnc , but 
die king made Ednc earl of the Marchlano 
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The Scottish king also invaded England, but the earl 
Utred of Bamborough dro%e the Scots from Durham, 
which Uiey had attacked, and slew many of them He 
cut off their heads and set them on spikes round the 
•walls of Durham, and gave the two women who washed 
the heads before they were set up a cow for a rew’ard 

9 In 1008 Ethelred gathered a great fleet again, and 
ordered that many new ships should be built, and that all 
those who held land should pay for them, and this seemed 
good to the Wise Men Indeed, if Ethelred had alwajs 
kept a strong fleet like Edgai^s he might have Ethelred s 
often stopped the landing of the Danes But 
quarrels broke out, and the chief men fought among 
themselves There came too a great storm which de- 
stroyed many ships, and some were burnt in the stnfe 
If 1009), so all the people’s trouble was brought to nought 
This was the last chance vliich Ethelred had of beating 
the Danes, foi from now’ till he fled away to Normandj 
there was war, and chiefly -with ThorketUe, or Thorkell, 
who came to England wnth a flee*^ of pirates, till in 1013 
Swe)^ came back. 

10 Many towns were taken and burnt, and many men 
were sold into captiv’ity or slain The good archbishop 
Elfheg w as taken prisoner by Thorkell’s host, 
and they would have him pay a great sum for Eirheg’s 
his ransom , but he said that he would not rob 
the poor for the sake of himself. They w ere very angrj 
with him, and one day they brought him to a feast, 
and after the feast when they were heated with wine they 
flung at him bones and the heads of the beasts which 
they had feasted on, till one of them pitjnng him slew 
him with a blow of his axe This happened at Green- 
wich, so the London people sent for his body, which 
the Danes gave up to them It is said that Thorkell 
offered the soldiers all that he had, except his ships, if 
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they ivould let Elflieg go unhurt , but they would not 
When Thorkell saw his holy death he went o\ er to Ethel 
red with forty-five ships and a great host, and served him, 
for he uould no more be nith heathen men, and he be- 
came a Christian 

Then the king sent Edric against the Welsh, and he 
maiched thiough South Wales and 1 ud it waste And 
so It always was with Ethelied when the Danes came 
he w'ould do nothing but buy them off, but he w'ould 
always be ready to fight with the other pnnees of Britain 
who werehis own under-kings, with whom he should have 
been at peace 

11 Wlicn S\\c)n heard that Tliorkcll had joined 
Eihclrcd he w as ill pleased So lie came again to Eng- 
land with his son Canute, and they now set about con- 
quering England, according to Sweyn’s vow First lie 
got the men of the North to submit to him They had 
s«ej-n never much liked Ethelred, though they hao 
wnsEn^ fought hitherto against the Danes when tliey 
imi came as plunderers or settlers to oust them 

from their homes Now that Sweyn came avith fair 
promises, avishing to be king of England, they took him 
as their king Leaving his son to rule them while he 
went south, Swejai rode right across England and m-er 
the Marchland and took Winchester , but Thorkell and 
Ethelred drove him from London He went on into 
the far South and took all the West Saxons’ land, and 
now he was king ov er all England save London When 
Ethelred saw that he fled in Thoikell’s ships, with liis 
wife and children, to his brother-in-law’s court in Nor- 
mandy, and the people of London took Swejai for king 

Thorkell stayed with part of his fleet and still took 
king Ethelred’s part , but all he could do was to lay 
taxes on the English to keep his fleet, so that they liked 
that ill 
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Sweyn Forkbeard was not long king, but died as he 
was on his way to plunder S Edmundsbury He thought 
he saw S Edmund ride against him and smite him 
because of his cmI errand ^ but no man saw that sight 
cave the king onl\, mIio fell off his lioise and Mas never 
whole again, but died that night m great pain 

T2 Ihen the Wise Men sent over to Etheh ed, m 
Normandy, to ask him to come back They told him 
that they would be glad to have him as king again if he 
would promise to rule them better, and he promised that 
he would do as they wished in all matters The Wise Men 
said that no Danish king should rule England 
again, but that if any tried he should be held and Canute 
an outlaw, and any man who could might ^ ® 
slay him Yet the chief men of the Danish host chose 
Canute to be their king , but he was dnven out by Ethelred 
and his brave son Edmund, who was called Ironside, and 
went away to Denmark Ethelred gave the Danes who 
had served him so well under Thorkell a great sum of 
money, so that men said the Danes were as greedy and 
evil friends as they were foes 


13 In this year there was fought on Good Friday a 
battle in Ireland, at Clontarf, hard by Dublin, between 
the Northmen of Dublin and the Western „ 

l)nan 5 

Islands and the head king of Ireland, Brian bittle. 


There were many heathen among the North- ^ 


men, but Brian and his folk were Christians The North- 


men fled before the Irish, and as they fled one of them 
Ijroke into the tent where Brian was praying for his men, 
for he was an old man and stneken in years, and there he 
slew him So the prophecy was fulfilled which was m 
men’s mouths, that the Northmen should lose the battle, 
but that Brian should fall There was a great slaughter, 
for It was a very high tide, and many men were drowned 
m the Liffey, which ran very high This battle also the 
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Nouhmcn look foi a sign that llie Christian faith was the 
best , so after this those who were still heathen turned 
Irom their old gods and were baptized 

14 In 1015 there was a meeting of the Wise Men at 

Oxford, and there Edric wrought another wicked deed 
The bum chiefs of the five great 

ingaiO'c boroughs of the North Marchlandj and when 

their followers fled to the great tower of the 
niinster he set fire to it, and there were they all slam or 
burnt Eldg^’th, the widow of one of the chiefs, was 
spared, and was set m keeping as a prisoner When 
Edmund Ironside, the king’s son saw her he mained her 
against his father’s will, and ruled the Five Boroughs as 
her husband Ednc is said to have hated Edmund and 
to have ahvays acted treacherously towards him Now', 
both Ednc and Utredhad married daughters of Ethelred 
Ednc and his brothers always advised the king ill, but 
Utred helped his brother-in-law Edmund 

15 Then Ethelred fell sick, so Ednc led the West 
Saxons against the Northern English under Edmund 
Ethelred s Soon he Went over to Canute, who now came 

back with a mighty host, and they marched 
o\er the land plundering it, while Ethelred was in London 
doing nothing At last Utred also joined Canute And 
soon after Ethelred died 

CHAPTER XXIII 

EDMUND IRONSIDE 

I Then the Marchmen chose Edmund king at 
London , but some of the English chose Canute as king 
Edmund at Southampton Utred gained little by not 
mid Canute staying With Edmund, for Canute sent for him 
as if he would speak with him, and when he was come 
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to the king’s hall, there suddenly spiang out upon him a 
band of men who slew him and the men lint were i ilh 
him, forty souls , and his earldom was given to his 
enemies Then Edric turned round again and joined 
Edmund, but was of little use to him Canute and Ed- 
mund fought five pitched battles this year, all along the 
borders of Wessex , but Edmund nearly always won, for 
he was both brave and skilful Once he met Canute in 
battle and clove his shield in two with his sw'ord But 
the fifth battle at Assandun in Esse\ was the most 
famous Both kings were there, and fought each under 
his owm banner Edmund’s was the golden dragon, and 
Canute’s the magic raven The raven’s wungs mo% ed in 
the wind, which the Danes took for a sign of \ ictor)' , but 
when the battle was joined the Danes at last gave w’ay 
before the English, and they w'ould have been defeated 
entirely, had not Edi ic with his men left the battle Then 
the Danes came on again, and in the end the English 
were obliged to Iea^e the field to them In that fight 
many good men fell, and among them Wolfketile, the 
East English alderman, brother-in-law of Edmund 

2 There would have been another battle, but the two 
kings, by the advice of the Wise Men of England, agreed 
to make peace, and to divide the kingdom 
betw een them Edmund was to be tlie head Olney 
king, and to have the East and South, while ^ ^ 
Canute was to have the Marchland and Northumberland 
It IS said that the tivo kings at first agreed that they 
two should fight alone, to see who should have all Eng- 
land , but, when they had fought a short while Canute 
offered to share the realm with Edmund, and he agreed 
thereto, and they exchanged sw ords and cloaks and were 
made sworn friends This peace which was made at 
Olney-on-Sevem, lasted only a short while, for Edmund 
died suddenly, and men said that Ednc slew him by craft 
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to gun the favour of Canute , and this u is the worst of 
all his evil deeds 

Edmund Ironside was a very big man, bold, quick, 
perse^ermg and ne\er discouraged, but in one thing he 
‘•eeiiis to hare been foolish, in that he ti listed Ldnc, the 
alderman of the Mai chland, though he knew what e\il 
deeds he had wrought Pcihaps tins was because he 
could not help it, but was afraid of his going over to 
Canute again E or though Ednc w as so bad he seems 
to hare been \ery powerful in his own earldom, and 
he was a man of such guile that Edmund may have 
thought It better to have him as a friend than as a foe 
It is to be remembered too that we onl> have the story as 
told by Edric’s enemies So that after all he may not 
have been so bad as they would make out For that he 
should hat e been so wncked, and > et so much trusted, it 
is very hard to believe 


CHAPTER XXIV 

CANUTE THE GREAT 

I Canute begs" his reign by tr)>ing to settle his 
English kingdom, for of all the kingdoms that he had 
„ , then and afterwards he loved England best 

Canute and _ , , __ 

Edmunds First he outlawed those of the English blood- 
children. royal that were in England, and when the 
wise men gave him the care of the children of Edmund 
Ironside he sent them to Sweden, to his half-brother 
king James It is said that he asked him to slay them , 
for he would not slay them himself for the brotherhood 
that he had sworn with their father But king James 
would not, and sent them to Stephen, who was the first 
Christian king of Hungary, that he might take care of 
them And they abode a long time at his court. 
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2 Canute set earls as governors over the land , but 
he kept Wessex himself, for there he chiefly lived 
He gave the ularchland to Ednc , to Thorkcll he gave 
Cast England, to Eric, when he had mar- rdnev 
ried his sister, he gave Norlliumberland , 

and these great men 1 tiled the land tinder him But 
Ednc v^as angr} because the king did not give him more 
power, and it is said that be told the king that he had 
slam Edmimd Ironside for his sake When Canute 
heard these words he bade his followers slay Ednc, 
sajang that he who had betrayed his lord for lands and 
gold would never be faithful to him So Ednc was 
slain in the king’s sight, and was cast out of the window 
inlo the nv er that ran below Men held that Canute had 
done verj' nghtly, for through the evil deeds of Ednc 
many good men had met their death , and he was so 
crafty and powerful that he was able to do much evil 
Canute also soon sent Thorkell from England into Den- 
mark, for he was so great a man that be feared lest he 
should do evil 

3 In the same year, 1017, Canute sent to Normandy 
and asked the duke to give him Emma, Ethelred’s 
widow, in mamage, for she had fled thither c-uimeand 
with her children He did so , and Emma t-mma. 
came back and was again Lady of the English , and she 
Dore Canute two children, Gunhild and Hardi-Canute 
Gunhild mamed king Henry, who was afterwards made 
Emperor , but Hardi-Canulc became king 

4 Canute now set two Englishmen in power, who 
became vcr> famous men, Leofnc and Godwin Leofric 
was made earl of the Marchmen, and God- 

wan was made earl of Wessex, under the king the gJcai"^ 
Leofnc was a good man, and tned to bnng 
about peace in England whenever the great men fell out 
Godwin was a very wise man, and became the greatest 
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man in England ne\t the king, and Ins sons became 
earls as ell as himself Canute was so pleased at his 
wisdom and bravery in a war which he had in the Baltic, 
one time when he was away fiom England, that he 
singled him out and trusted him with an earldom 

5 Canute was not only king of England and Den- 
mark but he also drove out the king of Norway, and 

^ was chosen king there also , and o\ or the 
mighty Swedish king his wail had great weight Tlie 
power Scots also acknowledged him as their over- 
lord , but he had to make war with them for attacking 
England while he was away at Rome Then the> made 
peace and submitted to his commands 

6 Canute went twice to Rome, it is said, to atone for 

his evil deeds While he was there m 1027 he wrote a 
Canutes letter home to the English people, in 

niie. which he told them all about his journey and 

the kings whom he had met, and how he had spoken 
with the Pope He also promised to rule them well, and 
never take money unjustly from them, and to make all 
his great men do right also He said too that lie had nev er 
spared any trouble for his people’s good, and that he 
never would These promises he fulfilled , for though he 
had done some cruel things to the great men he had 
never done harm to his people since he w as made king 
He set good laws \crv strictly against all evildoers, so 
that in after-days his name became famous as a law-giver 
To the Church he was very open-handed, and he gave a 
splendid altar covenng, embroidered w ith peacocks, to 
Glastonbury, where the body of king Edmund Iionside 
lay He built a church at Assandun, and set btigand, 
who afterwards became a famous man, to pray and preach 
in It. This he did as a token of thankfulness and remem- 
brance of the battle that he had fought therei Canute 
was a great friend of the monks also 
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It IS said that \\hen Emma's brother was dead hts 
son, duke Robert, who soon after reigned in Normandy, 
gathered together a fleet to conquer England, dnve out 
Canute, and put on the throne Emma’s two sons, who 
were still in Normandy , but the weather was bad, and 
such of the ships as were not destroyed tv ere obliged to 
put back 

7 Canute was a little man, but strong of body, and 
exceeding wise and craftj', so that no man knew his real 
mind He was very good to strangers, but canmes 
careful of his money, and not fond of useless character 
spending, for he was not willing to burden his people 
He was more loved by the English than by the Danes, for 
he set Englishmen, and not Danes, as earls m England , 
and he would not suffer the Danes to spoil England, as 
they wished, but he ruled as an English long and not hke 
a foreign conqueror He was fond of music and singing, 
and made verses One day while he was being rowed in 
his barge to Ely he heard the song of the monks at their 
service m the minster ringing across the water, so he 
made a song — 

Merry the monks of Ely smg 
As by them rows Canute the King — 

Row, men, to the land more near. 

That we these good monks song may hear 

Other verses also he put to it , and this song was held in 
remembrance by the monks of Ely, for he was a good 
fnend to them and gave them many gifts 

He was a very godly man at the end of his reign 
It IS told of him that one day he ordered his chair to be 
set on the sand by the sea when it was low water. 
When the tide began to nse he spoke to the sea and 
forbade it to nse , but the water rose till it washed round 
his chair and wetted his feet and garments Then he 
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arose and said to those that were with him, ‘ Though 
kings be mighty and rule wide realms yet will not the 
seas obey them , therefore to God alone be honour and 
praise, for he rules all things, and the wind and the seas 
obey Him ’ 1 his he did as an e\ample, lest men should 

honoui man and forget God who made them And 
ne\ er after that day w ould he w ear his crowai , but he set 
It on the head of the image of Jesus on the Cross that was 
in the old church at Winchester 

Canute was very fond of hunting, and made laws 
that no man should hunt in the lands which were under 
the care of the king 

8 Canute kept a great many men alwaj s about him, 
like a little aimy, and men came from all the North lands 
Canutes =er%'e in his guards, so that there were not 

guards and in all the World at that time such soldiers as 
priests jjg made rules for tliem also that 

all things might be done in order, and it was by help 
of this guard that he was able to do such great deeds 111 
war He sent to Denmark many English priests, who 
taught his own people several English customs which he 
thougbcwould be useful to them , for the English were 
not so rude a folk as the Danes were 


CHAPTER XXV 

HAKOI l) ItAKl I 001 AND HAKDI-CANUIF 

1 Canuie had two other sons besides Hardi-Canule, 
Harold, called Harefoot for his swiftness, and Sweyn, but 
Canutes Emma was not their mother He divided his 
kingdoms among the three To Sweyn he 
gave Norway, and to Hardi-Canute, Denmark, but he 
gAve England to Harold When Canute was dead it 
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was not at all sme what men would do , foi Godwin and 
Emma and the English m the South wcie for Hardi- 
Canute, but the men of the North and Leofnc and the 
seamen of London, who \ere most of them Danes, would 
have Haiold for their king, as Canute had wished It 
was settled at last, by Leofnc’s advice, that Harold should 
rule in the North, and Hardi-Canute m the South But 
Hardi-Canute stayed in Denmark, and his mother and 
Godwin ruled for him m England 

2 Next year, 1036, Alfred and Edward the Ethelings, 
sons of Ethelred, came to England out of Normandy, and 
a train of Normans with them It is not cer- The death 
tain why they came, for their mother loved ofAhVed 
Hardi-Canute rather than them Some say it was to gain 
the kingdom of the south part of England, as Hardi- 
Canute was away But Godwin stopped them, and Alfreo 
was seized by some men of Harold, who blinded him 
and brought him to Ely, where he died , and his men 
they slew cruelly with torments But his mother sent 
Edward back to Normandy It was said that both God- 
win and Emma had a hand m this evil deed, though it 
was done by Harold’s men And there was a song made 
about it winch sa) s no darker deed had been done m 
England since the Danes came 

3 At last men gretv w'eary of waiting for Hardi- 
Canute, and his mother was not much liked, so the South 
English also chose Harold as their king, and 

drove Emma out of England She went to banished. 
Flanders, where Baldwin ruled,and he received * ^ 

her kindly, and thither came her son Haidi-Canute to 
Msit her Not long after this Harold died (1040), and 
the great men of England sent messengers to Flandeis 
to pray Hardi Canute to come and leign over them, and 
he came over, and was crowned hing, and he bicnight his 
mother back w ith him 
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4. Haidi-Canule did not reign lIc^vasa^ery 

stern king, and not much liked, sa\ e by those about his 
Hnrxli court, for lic kept great slate, and gave them 
Canute all four meals a day He ordered the body of 
A.I? 1040 brother to be dug up and cast out into a 

sewer, that he might dishonour it as much as he could 
A heavy ta\ was laid upon England to pay for the Danes 
of the fleet which he brought with him 

At that time Godwan was accused of having caused 
the death of Alfred the Ethehng , but he denied it on 
oath, and most of the great men took an oath tliat they 
believed him guiltless So nothing was done to him , and 
he gave the king a great ship as a gift, that he might not 
bear anv anger against him It was beautifully painted 
and gilt , in it wcie eighty soldiers, clothed in red, with 
gold rings on their aims and gilt helmets on tlieir heads, 
and on one shoulder they bore a Danish axe (for the 
Danes at that tune used to fight with great axes, which 
they wielded with both hands), and m their right hand a 
spear of iron Round about the ship were laid tlieir 
shields, painted and gilt This was the finest ship that 
had been seen in England since the ship that Harold 
Eairhair sent to Ethclstaii 

Ihe king sent his guaul to gather 111 the tax which 
had been laid upon England, but the people at Worcester 
rose against them and slew two of them When the 
king heard it he was very angrj^, and bade Godwin and 
Lcofric and Siward, the Danish earl of the North, for earl 
El 1C was now dead, ravage Worcester So they burnt 
the city, but they let the people go 

Soon after this Hardi-Canute sent for his half-brother 
Edward to come to England to In e with him and his 
mother, and he came over 

One day king Hardi-Canule went to the wedding 
feast of one of his great men, and while he was standing 
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up to drink he was seized uith an illness, and fell to the 
earth and never spoke word more 

He was a king of whom we know very little, and not 
much good Neither he nor his brother Harold left any 
children. 

CHAPTER XXVI 

EDWARD THE CONFESSOR 

I When Hardi-Canute died, Edwaid, his half-brother, 
was chosen king. This was chiefly done by the help of 
Godwin and his men, for some would have 
had Sweyn, king of Denmark, cousin of 
Hardi-Canute, as long Many of those who 
had been against Edward were outlawed when he be- 
came king Edward took away a good part of his mother 
Emma’s riches because she had not helped him in his 
need, but he suffered her to Ine quietly at Winchester 
She was a greedy woman and could not bear to pait 
with her money , and she had always disliked her son 
Edward, because of the hatred she boie to his father 
Ethelred, her first husband 

In 1045 Edwaid married Edith Godwin’s daughter, 
and thus bound himself closer to the house of Godwin 
At this time the three greatest men m England -were 
Godwin, Leofric, and Siward the Big, the earl of N orth- 
umberland , and they ruled all England under the king 
But Edward did not long remain friendly to the house of 
Godwin , for he was too fond of foreigners, and especially 
of the Nbrmans, and from this arose great trouble aftei- 
V ards 

There a\as now reigning xn Norway king Magnus, 
who had been a friend of Hardi-Canute They txso 
had agreed that whichever of them died first the other 
should have his kingdom When jMagnus got neither 

i{ 2 
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Deimark nor Ecglana lie tnis angrv and gathered a 
great feet lO come to England , but Sare\-n, the Danish 
king stopped him , so the English fleet rrhich Edvrari 
had summoned had nodimg to do 

2. Godwin bad ma^’v children , and of these the two 
e.destj Swejm and H'>roId, were now earls in England, 
Harold o\er the East English, and SweMi 
Sirrr- o . er the West border o\ er against the Welsh. 
K^iixiry Sweyn t*ept his earldom well, and defeated 
the Welsh when the\ a tacked the Enghsh , hat in 1046 
he took the ahhess of Leomins’er awa\ from her abhej 
and wished to marr} her This shocked people ier> 
ri..ch, becai.se it was agamst the laws of the Church, so 
he ivas fomed to leai e England ana went off to Flanders, 
and his earldom was given to Harold his b-other, and to 
his cousin Bmm or Bear, bmther of Sweyn king of Den- 
mark, who had had an eaddom In the middle of England- 
After he had bee-a aimi bu*^ a bttle wnile he came home 
andpmyed the king to forgi e h^m and gi\e him back 
h s earldom. Bat Haro''d ana Biom would not give 
I'p the rule of it to him, so the king would rot let him 
sta\ in Engiard- Thea Swcvn enticed Biom to come 
on board his ship and go w’di h m to p^ead for him 
to me kmg But when Biom was on board he slew him. 
Fo- this evil deed Swe’-n was ouvlawed b> all the people, 
and most of his fnends forsook him. Ana Haro''d had 
B cm b-ned in great ho-’o-r But Sweyn rejjentcd of 
i' e treachem js Qeed that he had done in his wrath, '•ri 
l^e good b shop Elcred pra^xd the king and the \\ isc 
Me- ,0 fo-gi\ehim so he i-as irJawed, and his earEom 
1 as gi en bad' to him. 

5- Xc V, Swemkirgof Denmark and king Edward 
Kc-s-rtTC 1 me freros, fo- die, were relatea throjgh 
house of Goawm, and Swevn had helpea 
Edward against Jt?grus , but kmg Magnus gathered 
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another great host against Sweyn, so that he was hard put 
to it to hold his own So he sent to pray Edward to help 
him Godwin spoke for his kinsmen, and would have fifty 
ships sent, but Leofric and most of the Wise Men uere 
against this So no help was sent to Sweyn , but when 
Henry, the Emperor, quarrelled with Baldwin of Flanders, 
the English sent him help Sweyn was driven from Ins 
kingdom , but Magnus died not long after, and his uncle 
Harold Hardrada (the stem of counsel), who had reigned 
with him part of his reign, reigned alone in his stead 
Then Swe)^ soon got back his kingdom 

4 In Wales about this time theie were two great 
kings called Griffith, who nere nearly always fighting 
against each other and against the English wdshand 
While Sweyn Godwin’s son was away, the bidrcd 
South Welsh king joined the fleet of the Danish sea- 
rovers and made a raid into England. But Eldred 
gathered together against them all the men who dwelt on 
the border , but the Welsh that were with him turned 
upon him and joined their brethren when the battle 
began, and he was defeated and most of his men slam 

5 In 1050, Edward made Robert a Norman monk, 
archbishop of Canterbury He had before been bishop 
of London He rvas a great foe to Godwin 

and his house, so that he filled the cars of the foreigners 
king with stones against them By his advice codvvfn^'^ 
many Normans were set in bishoprics and 
high places in England They did no good, but built 
castles and strongholds, that they might be safe against 
any attack from the English, and could oppress them as 
they would 

One day the king’s brothcr-in-law Eustace, who was 
a Frenchman, had been to see the king, and was riding 
back to the sea to pass over to his oivn earldom of 
Boulogne When he and his men came to Dover 
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thc) behaved lawlessly and wished to make the towns- 
men lodge them where they would And one of them 
struck a townsman Then a fight began, and many were 
slam on either side , but at last the men of Dover drove 
them out of the town Then Eustace rode back to the 
king and complained of the Dover folk, and told the story 
Ins own wa> The king was very angry, and bade God- 
win the carl go and punish them But Godwin said he 
would not till they also had been heard, and he told the 
king that the E rcnchmcn ought to be punished Then 
the king sent for Leofne and Sivvard , and Godwin sum- 
moned his folk, and it was like to have come to a battle 
between the two armies But Leofne thought it better 
tliat the Wise Men should be called together to settle the 
matter When the Wise Men met they outlawed Swc)^! 
again, and called Godwin and Harold, his son, to come 
alone before tliem, but they would not come unless safe- 
conducts were given them So the Wise Men outlawed 
Godwin and his km Then Godwin, Svveyn, and Gurth, 
his sons, went to Flanders, where Tostig, another son of 
his, had just been married to Judith, Baldwin’s daughter 
But Harold w ent to Ireland, to Dermot, king of Leinster, 
a great friend of the house of Godwin And Edward sent 
his wife, Godwin’s daughter, into a nunnerj', and Harold’s 
earldom he gave to Elfgar Leofric’s son 

6 While Godwin was away William duke of Nor- 
mandy came to visit Edward in England, and the king, 
William of ■'vlio was childless, IS said then to have pro- 
Nomandy miscd him tlic kingdom at his death This 
m Fngiand WiUnm camc to the dukedom when he was 
but sev en years old, after his father Robert who died 
while he vv as away on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem He had 
hard work to keep his dukedom when he was )Oung, for 
the Norman nobles were very proud and restless, and 
looked down on him because his mother was the daughter 
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ot a tanner And when he grew older, his neighbour 
the king of France coveted his duchy, though at first he 
had helped him, because he thought he could do as he 
liked seeing that William was so young But by his great 
skill and bravery he had overcome all his foes, and was now 
one of the greatest men of the age He was very’ tall and 
strong, and a stiict but just ruler, who had the gift of 
choosing good men for his serv'ants, unlike Edward in 
this He w’as very good to the Church, and built splen- 
did minsters But he was v ery stern, and when he w ished 
anything he w’ould have it, and recked of no man or thing 
that stood in his way He was very fond of hunting, and 
passed as much of his time as he could spare m that 
sport. He was a great archer, and his bow few men but 
he could bend In this taste Edward was like him , 
for though he was a pious man he thought more of hunt- 
ing than anything else but the Church 

7 Things went ill while Godwin w’as aw'ay Griffith 
of North Wales broke into England and did much 
damage , and Harold ravaged the South coast Godwin 
At last Godwin and Harold gathered a great flawed 
fleet and sailed to London , and the king gathei ed all the 
men he could against them. But Stigand proposed as 
before that the Wise Men should judge between them 
They inlawed Godwin and his kin, and the queen was 
taken back by the king But Robert the Norman and the 
Frenchmen, whom Edw’ard loved, took horse when they 
heard this news and rode through London, cutting and 
hewing at all in their wav till they got to the mer , then 
they toolr ship and went to Normandy Stigand was 
made archbishop in Robert’s room, for he was a great 
friend of Godw in But Robert w'as veiy angry at this, 

and never ceased complaining to the Pope and the 
duke and the princes abroad of the loss which he had 
suffered And as he told the story his ownwaj many 
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thought the English had done wrong and that they were 
impious folL 

8 Soon after this, m 1053,1! is said that Godwin was 
sitting at meat with the king, and the king was being 
sei’ved lij Hu old ind lostig, Godwin’s ‘lOiw One of 
tliein shjiped, and the othei helped him 1 lien ‘aid 
Godwin, ‘So brother helps hi other ' Ihit the king said, 
Codwins hi other w ould lia\c helped me hadst thou 

death not slain him’ And Godwin said, ‘ If I slew’ 

thy brother or had a hand in his death may this piece of 
bread choke me ’ Then he broke a piece of bread and put 
It in hts mouth, but it stuck m his throat and choked him, 
and he fell dowai and nc\ er spoke again And all men 
marvelled that the words which he had spoken were ful- 
filled Then the king bade them cast his body out like a 
dog's for his false oath and his evil deed. But this story 
IS told by the Normans, who hated Godwin, and it is not 
likely to be true. The English mourned greatly for Godw in, 
for he upheld England and did nght while he ruled, and 
advised the king well , and he hated the foreigners, whom 
they also hated Now that he was dead all men’s ejes 
were turned to Harold, and he was made earl of Wessex 
after his father, and had the greatest power all Edward’s 
days, so that no man did anything against his w ill, and 
he advised the king w ell 

9 In those days hlacbeth slew king Duncan and 
became king of all Scotland in his place But Duncan’s 
km went to Siward the Big, who received them well, and 
fought for Malcolm against Macbeth In the end Mac- 
beth was slain, and Malcolm Big-head became king of 
Scotland In 1055 Siward died When he felt that his 
death was near he arose from his bed and called for his 
coat of mail, and put it on, and took his sw’ord in his 
hand, and died so, sitting in his chair , for he said he 
would not die like a cow, but like a soldier m mail His 
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earldom v.as gi\en to Tostig Godwin’s son, forWaltheof 
the Big, Smard’s only living son, was as yet a child 

10 About this time earl E%ar, son of Lcofnc, was 

t»\ice outlawed, and twice he got the Welsh king to join 

him m attacking England But peace was made b) his 

father, vho soon after tlied , and Grifnili, 1 ing of Wales, 

married Elfgars daughter 1 dith Eail Harold 

, , . Wtlsh. 

was at this lime on a p.lgnmage to Rome 

And now' Edward, son of Edmund Ironside, and his 
children came home to England But he died soon af’cr 
lie landed, and his children were brought up bj the king 

In 1063 there was a great war with Griffith, the Welsh 
king, irho was now king of all Wales, for he would not 
keep the peace, but plundered the English border, so 
Harold and Tostig went against him with a fleet and an 
army At last they beat him, and he bowed to the Eng- 
lish king But his own folk slew him soon after because 
of the trouble he had brought upon them His head and 
the prov/ of his ship were sent to king Edward , and his 
realm was given to his brothers, and they swore to be 
faithful to the English king 

11 About this time Harold was out in a ship with his 
brother, and was driven to the coast of France The 
earl of the place where he w’as wrecked put 

him in prison But William, the Norman PuteWa- 
duke, made the earl set Harold free, and 
brought him to his court There he stayed some while 
and helped William in his war against the people of 
Bnttany And William made him swear that he would 
help him to be king of England when Edward died, and 
Harold had to swear this, for he was in William’s power 

12 Soon Tostig and the Northumbnans fell out, for 
they were a very wild and lawless folk, and Earl Tostig 
Tostig was over-stem, and at last slew some outlawed, 
of them at a feast to which he bade them So tlie men of 
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Nortliumbcrhml chose Morenr Elfgnr’s son to be their carl 
in Tostig’s stead Tlicn Tostig vent to king Edward, to 
pray for his help for Edward and Edith loved him best ot 
all the houseof Godwin And Edw in, Morcar’s brother, who 
had succeeded his father Elfgar in his earldom, brought 
an anny of Marchmen and Welshmen to help Morcar 
Harold tried to make peace, and get the Northumoer 
land men who had marched South to take back Tostig, 
but they would not When the Wise Men judged the 
matter they outlawed Tostig, and he went away to Eald- 
wm,his falhcr-in law , but Edward was very WTOth at this 
13 In to66 Edward died, and lie was buried in West- 
Filvi-vJs minster Abbev, which he had built And all 

(itaih men held him a saint, and he was called Con- 

ftsso) for his zeal for the Church 

Edward was a handsome man and ofgoodlj presence, 
his hair and his beard were white as snow Ho was very 
pious, and did his best to rule well, and m his da>s 
England was mighty and at peace from foreign foes But 
he was weak and often took bad advice , he was quid - 
tempered also, and through this sometimes unjust \ct 
men loved his memorj, for they remembered the good 
da>s when he was a king in the evil dnjs that fell on 
England after his death 


CHAPTER XXVII 
HAroiD GODWIN’S SON 

I Beforh Edwai d died he adv iscd the Wise Men to 
choose Harold king after him, and they did so, and Eldrcd, 
HaroiJind archbishop of York, cro.vaicd him Soon 
WiMnin be married Gnffith’s widow, the sister of 

Edwin and Morcai When Williamheard all thishcwasso 
angry that he could hardly speal , for he remembered the 
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promise of king Edward and the oath that Harold had 
sworn And he determined to be king of England and 
thrust Harold out So he persuaded his nobles to join 
him , and he fitted out alarge fleet and hired soldiers from 
all parts till he had a large army And he sent to the 
Pope and told him how Harold had broken his oaths 
Also, he piomised the Pope great gifts and much gold when 
he became king of England, if he would bless his enter- 
prise The Pope, hearing these things and the complaints 
of Robert, and all the evil stones that the Normans told 
of the English and the house of Godwin, blessed Wil- 
liam’s undertaking and sent him a holy banner 

Harold, also, gathered a large fleet to defend England, 
and It is said that the two fleets fought a battle, and that 
the English diove the Normans back 

2 When Harold was made king, Tostig went to 
William to ask help to get back his earldom, which 
Harold would not give him But William Tostig ma 
would promise nothing , so he 'went on to the Kings of 
king of Sweden and prayed him to try and nnd 
conquer England, as Ins kinsman Canute had Norway 
done But Sweyn said he had much ado to keep Den- 
mark Then Tostig sent to Harold Hardrada, king of 
Nonvay, and prayed him to try and conquer England, 
which had been promised to his nephew Magnus 
Harold Hardrada at last consented , though some of his 
great men advised him not to try this great deed and 
jeopard his life and kingdom , for they said the guard of 
Harold Godwin’s son weie the best soldiers in the world, 
and that one of them was as good as any two other men 

3 King Harold Hardrada was avery famous warrioi , 
he had fought by the side of his brother when he w’as 
only fourteen, and was wounded m the great Hirold 
battle where he fell He had passed a great hardrada 
part of his youth in Russia, where kings of Swedish blood 
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then ruled Afterw irds he had gone into tlie sen ice of 
the Emperor of the East at Constantinople and had com- 
manded his guards He had been to Jerusalem also, and 
fought n ilh the heathen in the Mediterranean, and had 
slam a great snake or crocodile He was mse as well as 
b)a\e, a good poet and a good sjicaker, and so strong 
and big of bodj that llieic were few men his match lie 
was also very rich, for he had bi ought great spoil fiom 
his sea roving , and he got great wealth while he served 
the Emperor of the East 

4 Harold, with a great fleet, set sail for the Orknevs, 
and Tostig met him off Northumbeiland They landed 
at the Tyne-mouth, a mighty host Then Edwin and 
Morcar met them , but Harold beat them in a fierce fight, 
and the men of York then made peace with him 

But when Harold Godwin’s son heard of this he 
gathered his guard and such men as he could and 
Stamford moTched north up the Roman Way against 
Bridge. 'brother and the king of Norway He 

came on them unawares, as most of the Northmen were 
at their ships, and those that were with the king and 
Tostig had not their coats of mail on, for the day was very 
hot When the English host came in sight Tostig coun- 
selled Harold to go back to the ships to the rest of the 
army and fight the English there. But Harold Hard- 
rada would not give way, but he sent messengers to 
the fleet to bid Eystein bring up his men Then he 
rode through his host on a black horse and set his men 
in array As he rode his horse slipped and he fell , but 
he got up citing a verse from an old song, ‘A fall is 
lucky for a traveller ’ But when Harold Godwnn’s son saw 
him falland knew who it was, he said, ‘ That is a big man 
and fair of face, but his luck has left him ’ Then he and 
a few men with him rode between the two hosts up to the 
Northmen’s army, and railed out, ‘ Is Tostig Godwin’s 
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son here And Tostig came forth Then he said, ‘ Harold 
offers Tostig peace and a third of his kingdom, for he 
would not that brother should fight brother’ Tostig 
answered, ‘What shall be given to Harold of Norwav for 
his journey hither^’ And Harold said, ‘ Seven feet of 
English giound, or a foot over, for he is taller than other 
men ’ But Tostig answered, ‘ It shall never be said that 
Tostig left his fnends in thelmch for the offers of his 
foes We will either win England b\ our swords or die 
here like men’ Now, Haiold Haidrada was by them 
and heard all that was said, and he asked who it was 
that spoke so well Tostig told him, ‘ It was iny brother 
Harold ’ Then said the king, ‘ If I had knoivn this he 
should not have gone back to tell of our folks’ deatli ’ 
But Tostig said, ‘ He did unwisely in this , but I might 
not betray my brother who offered me such great things, 
and I would rather that he should slay me than I him, 
if one of us two must die’ Harold Hardrada said 
to them that were -with him, ‘ 1 hat was a little man, but 
he sat w'ell in his stirrups’ Then he put on his coat 
of mail and took his sword in both hands, and stood in 
front of his banner, which was called Land Waster And 
the English fell upon the Northmen , but they kept their 
array till the fight waxed so fierce tnat they grew too 
eager and broke their ranks Then the English drove 
them back to the River Derwent behind them, and they 
fell back across the river as well as they could And the 
English pressed hard on them But one Northman kept 
the bridge against the English till most of his fellows 
w ere across, and many Englishmen he slew, till one got 
under the bridge and thrust up a spear through the 
plank, and it struck him under the belt, and then he fell 
When the English got mer the bridge, the Northmen 
formed up again, and king Harold Hardrada went in 
front of his host, and fought so fiercel> lliat no man 
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could stand before him, for he slew all that he could 
stnkc at At lost an arrow hit him in the throat over his 
mail coat, and that was Ins death-wound. Then Tostig 
went up to tlic banner m his place Harold Godw in’s son 
again offered Ins brother peace and quarter to the North- 
men But they all cned out, ‘ We will take no peace from 
the English, but rather fall one man over another where 
we stand’ And now Ejstem came up from the ships 
and the fiercest fight began, and ilic English were hard 
put to it, till the Northmen grew so wroth that they tlirew 
down their shields and fought like madmen But the 
English kept cool and fought on wanly, and at last when 
Tostig and the chief men were slam tlie Northmen gaie 
way and fled to their ships And it was now evening 
Next day Harold Godwan’s son made peace with Harold’s 
sons Then tliej put to sea and went back home. And 
Harold king of England went to York and kept a feast 
there 

5 Eour days after this battle William handed with all 
his host at Pcvcnscy, for the English fleet was up North 
wiiinms with Harold He set up a castle of wood 
landmc Hastings and rat aged the land all round 

WTicn news of this was brought to Harold, he marched 
bouth to London wiili his guard, bidding Edwan and 
Morcar gather their men and follow him But they held 
back, for tlicv thought that if Harold was slam they 
would share England with William Then Harold 
gatliered the men of Kent and of London and many 
country foil,, and marched from London to Senlac, near 
Hastings, and lay on the hill theie b> a hoar apple tree 
There were with him Gurlh and Leofwin, his bro&ers, and 
most of his km. Gurth begged Harold to lay waste the 
'/•land, that William might not gel food or march on, and 
then go back himself to London and gather forces there 
and leave him to fight William, instead of Harold, because 
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of the oath winch Haiold had sworn But Harold sard, 

‘ I was made king to chensh this folk , how shall I laj, 
waste this land of theirs? Nor does it befit an English 
king to turn from his foes But thy advice is wise ’ 

6 Now, William and his men lay in the open land 
below And both hosts made ready for the fight that 
was to be fought on the morrow The Eng- battle of 
hsh spent tlie night watchmg by their fires, Hasiwgs. 
singing merrily, and eating and drinking The Nonnans 
did not feast , but Odo, bishop of Bayeuv, William’s 
brother, went through the host praying with the men 
On the morrow both hosts were set m array Harold 
had made a strong pale of stakes along tlie front of Ins 
line, and m the centre, by his two standards (the golden 
dragon of England, and his own with the image of a 
fighting man on it) he set Ins guard and the men of Kent 
and London They weie all armed in coats of mail, and 
had great tw o-handed axes and broadswords and javelins 
But at the back and sides of the hill he put his worst sol- 
diers and the country folk, who w'cre ill-armed with darts 
and slings and clubs The English all fought on foot, as 
w'as the custom in the North Harold bade his men keep 
the pale and drive off their enemies , but he told them not 
to leave then posts, 01 the Noimans would get inside and 
di ive them oft the hill 

William set his men m order also In the midst he 
and his brother were with the Norman knights, all on 
horseback, clad in coats of mail, with long lances in then 
hands, and broadswords by their sides, tlieie too was the 
banner which the Pope had hallowed In fiont were the 
aichers, of whom he had a great many, but they w'eie 
on foot On the light he put the French knights who 
were w'lth him, and on the left the men of Brittany , for 
he was over-lord of Brittany The first man that began 
the attack was a Norman minstrel, who rode up against 
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the English, throning up his snord and catching it, and 
singing a nar-song of Charles the Great Emperor's mighty 
deeds He slcn tuo Englishmen who came forth against 
him before he w as slam himsdf Then the battle w as 
joined The Nonnans charged up against the English, 
but the English kept tlic pale and cut down man and 
horse with their gieat axes In vain the Normans 
tned twice o\er to break their line Then they began to 
gi\c back, and men cried out that William was slam , but 
he threw off his helmet, that all might 1 now him and cried, 

‘ I live, and ivill y et win the day by God's help ' And he 
and his brother Odo again got their men m array and 
charged again up the hilk William and Odo fought ever 
foremost, and at last they got close up to the English 
standards Gurth thrcivaspearat William, which missed 
him and slew his horse. But William slew Gurth with 
his sw ord , there fell also Lcofvvin, his brother, and many 
Normans and English But the Normans got on best to 
the right, for there they broke dow n the pale. 

Then William, to make the English leave their post, 
ordered his men to pretend to flee And when the Eng- 
lish saw them turn they disobeyed Harold and rushed 
down after them, leaving the hill bare Then the Normans 
turned and smote them m the open field and pressed on 
to the hill-top, where Harold and his guard were nearly 
alone, but though they were now fighting on level ground 
they could not dm e back Harold and his guards So 
Whlliam ordered his archers to shoot up into the air, that 
the arrows might fall upon the English, for they could not 
use their shields, as they had both hands to their axes 
One arrow struck Harold in the eye, and he fell dMng at 
the foot of his standard. Then the Normans made a last 
rush, beat off the English and broke down the stan 
dards, and Eusiace and three other knights slew Harold 
as he lay on the ground and mangled his body But the 
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English drew off fighting to the last, and man> of the 
Normans that followed them were slam, for they turned 
on them m a swampy place, where their horses were of 
no use 

7 William pitched his tent among the dead on the 
height where the standards had stood, and his host 
stayed there all night Next day there came Hirolds 
many English women to bury their dead , 
for William gave them leave, but though Harold’s mother 
offered its weight in gold for his body he would not gii e 
it her But when it was found mangled under a heap of 
dead by ah English lady — ^Edith Swan’s-neck, whom 
Harold had dearly loved — he bade them bury it under a 
stone-heap on the cliffs, for he said, ‘ He kept the shore 
ell while he hved , let him keep it now he is dead ’ 

So fell the last Old-Enghsh king fighting against 
the foreigners And after a while Wilham was chosen 
king of the English, for there w'as no man now that could 
withstand his might , and Edgar, the son of Edward 
Ethelmg, Edmund Ironside’s son, whom some would 
have made king, was hardly old or wise enough to rule, 
even if they could have dnven out William 

Harold was a strong, handsome, and accomplished 
man Likehis father hewasagoodsoldier,agoodspeaker, 
and a good man of business As Edward’s minister 
he was much beloved by the English for his good rule 
and the way in which he put dowm the Welsh and forced 
them into peace But, like his father, he did not get on 
well ivith the Church, for he disliked Edward’s foreign 
priests and bishops, and did not favour the monks It 
shows what a good ruler the English must have thought 
him that they made him king , though he was not of the 
royal blood of the West-Saxon kings w’ho sprung from 
Cerdic, but only of kin to the Danish kings 

£ If I 
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S We ha\ e brought the Histot\ of England and the 
Enghsb folk do'vrn through six hundred j ears And we 
see that our forefathers were i erv like the 
rr Engbsh of to-daj There was the lord, like 
the sqiare and nch folk of to-da\ ; and the j eoman, like 
our farmer , and the thralls and landless men, like our 
labourers and workmen There were traders too, for the 
English under their later kings began to go abroad much 
more and trade with other lands 

The aties, also,bj the time of the Norman Conquest, 
irere filled with folk , for the English as they became less 
rude began to h\ e in towns, ana to trade more with foreign 
countries. Jiloreot er, the commg of the Danes and the 
fomung of the great empire of Canute on the coasts of 
the North Sea had brought the Enghsh to take more to 
the sea and a seafanng life, nhich the> had gi\ en over a 
good deal nhen thev came and settled m England- The 
Danes who settled here were great sailors, andht London 
there were man) of them, so that it soon became the 
mightiest at) m England. 

There were pansh pnests m e\ er) 1 0lage, and besides 
these there were man) houses of monks, so that the 
Christian religion had quite as much power as it has 
to-day, and perhaps more: 

But the great change that took place during the time 
we ha\e wniten of is, that the Englishman became the 
atizen of a great nation instead of merel) the member of 
a tribe , that he was learning to care not only for the 
welfare of his famil , and his tnbe but for the good of the 
whole state and of etety other Englishman. 
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ENGLAND A CONTINENTAL POWER. 


INTRODUCTION 

During the jears which we are going to talk about 
England went through great changes She jmpornnt 
grew very powerful, and gained a strong points m 

^ J J J, this epoch 

government, and order was made to reign 
m the land To sec how this came about we shad have 
to notice — 

t/ I lV/ia( the Norman Conquest did for England — 
We shall see that much good came to England from 
the Normans, even though at first they treated the 
people hardly and cruelly They gave the English new 
life, and the Norman kings, though harsh and stern, 
loved order and good government, and knew how to 
make wise laws 

How the Coiiqneior and his sons kept the Batons 
from gamins; too great powet — This is a very important 
point It shows us why the history of England and 
the history of France are “so. different In France the 
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birons were almost as powerful as the king himself, 
and treated the people very harshly, but in England the 
barons were not allowed to grow too powerful, and when 
m after-times they wanted to go against the king they 
Ind to get llie help of the people, and so they had to 
treat the people as fnends 

, 3 How the English and A ormans became one people 
—The Normans did not dri\e out the English, as the 
English had dri\ en out the Britons, but they mixed w ith 
them and became one people, and what was good and 
strong in them made the English people greater and 
stronger than they had been before 

4. How the kings made order and good gave/ nment 
in the land — 'Ihe Norman kings did not make sudden 
changes in the go\ emment of the land They made use 
of what seemed to them good in the English customs and 
laws , but they brought m many new wajs of goicrn- 
ment, for tliey knew more about law than the Englisli 
did Tliey ordered things wisely and firmK, and began 
to build up our present laws and ways of go\ eminent on 
the old foundation, on which they have slowly risen since 
that time 

■ 5 What steps the people made towauis i^ojeinini; 
themselves — At first sight it will seem as if tlic people 
themsehes had very little power, and as if the kings 
had things all their owai way But we shall see that 
the Norman kings had to keep up the old English 
fomis of freedom At first these were only foims, but 
in time the people grew stronger, and learnt how to 
make them something more The people grew so strong 
that when King John tried to govern badly and treat 
them unjustly, they irere able to make him promise 
them good government He had to sign the Great 
Charter, to which Englishmen have always looked back 
as one of the greet steps m the growth of their liberties. 



CHAPTER I 


SETTLEMENT AFTER THE CONQUEST. 

1 William, Duke of Normandv, had won the battle ol 
Hastings, but still he did not wish to come before the 
English as a conqueror He claimed to be Willmm 
rightful heir of Edward the Confessor, and ^aulcof 
he thought that now that Harold was dead, Hasting<u 
the English would crowd to his camp and hail him as 
their king But no one came The chief of the Eng- 
lish met m London and chose for their king Edgar the 
Athehng, the grandson of Edmund Iionside, who was a 
mere boy 

2 William did not march direct on London He 
V anted to fnghten the English, to show them Ins power 
and make them feel their weakness, that they submis'^ion 
might oivn him for their lung themselves He of London, 
marched first to Romney, and as he marched his soldiers 
spread havoc round their path At Romney we read, 
‘he took what vengeance he would for the slaughter of 
his men’ Next he marched to Dover, and that strong 
fortress yielded without a blow He stayed tliere eight 
days, and went on to Canterbury and ^Vmchester, and 
made them submit to him, so that London stood alone 
London was very helpless, for the great Earls of the 
Marchland and of Northumberland, Edw’in and Morcar, 
had gone away to their earldoms, and there was no 
strong man left in the city At last the chief men came 
out, and Edgar the Athehng with them, and met William 
at Eerkhampsteqd They bent hiimble knees to him ^nd 
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begged him to be their king So William accepted the 
crown, and promised to be their loving lord. 

3 William entered London as the chosen king of 
the English On Christmas day he nas cronmed in the 
William Abbey at Westminster by the Archbishop 
crowned of York When the Archbishop turned to 
the crowd gathered in the Abbey and asked whether 
they would have William for their king, they shouted 
‘Yea, yea, King William!’ So loud was their shouting, 
that the Norman soldiers who stood outside thought 
they meant some evil, and set fire to the houses round 
the Abbey The English rushed out to save their 
homes, and none were left within but William and the 
trembling bishops In haste and fear the crowning was 
finished Meanwhile there was fighting and bloodshed 
between the Normans and English when William most 
wished for peace 

Though William was now the crowned king of the 
English, very little of the land was really m his pow er 
He had only subdued the South-eastern shires But 
little by little the English from other parts came to 
bow before him and own him for their king, and the 
great Earls Edwin and Morcar came wath the rest 
He let all those who submitted to him take back from 
his hands their lands and possessions But he seized 
the lands of all those %vho had fallen in the battle of 
Hastings, for he looked upon them as traitors who 
had fought against their nghtful king He gave these 
lands as rewards to his own Norman followers 

4. Only three montlis after he had been crowned, he 
felt so sure of his position that he dared to leave England 

William duchy of Normandy 

visits He wanted to show his people his new power 

Normandy fetch his wafc, whom he dearly loved 

He took with him some of the chief of the English, so 
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that he might be sure the^ did ro mischief whilst he 
TTHS a.vra7, ard he took mecn spoil of gold and sil\ er and 
gorgeous robes. The Xonnans wondered and rejOiced 
when the/ saw these tningSj for the English had much ' 
gold and silver, and hmev, how to work it verv clevcrlv. 
The English women too were verj skilful vnth their 
needle, and William brought home much of their beau- 
tiful embroiderv', "^hich he gave to the churches and 
monastenes m Normand}- 

5 But whilst VtlUiam was away troubles began to 
arise in England. Ke had left his most trusted fhend 
\Wiham FitzOsbeme and his half-brother ^ 

Odo, Bishop of Bayeux, to rule m his name. 

They treated the people harshly, and made them hate 
the Norman rule, so that eveiywhere risings against 
William were planned. 

In 1067 William had to come back to put down these 
nsings We shall see that m his reign he had three 
great stru^les before he could make his power really 
strong . (i) the struggle with the nabv e English, (2) the 
struggle vnth his own Norman barons, who v anted more ‘ 
power than he would give them, (3) the struggle against 
his own sons, v ho rebelled against him. 

Tin 1071 ^^’llham had to sTuggle against the Eng- 
lish. The/ gave him a great deal of trouble, but they 
could not really put hxS porer in danger, for thej had 
no union amongst themselves, and fought with no plan. 

6 In 1069 Swend, Kmgof Denmark, sent -a mighty 
fleet under Ins brother to help the English. Swend was 
nephew of the great Canute. Ivlany of those vTXtan 
who had fallen at the battle of Hastmgs 

were his lunsmen, and he wished to revenge 
their death. But Wilham bribed the Danish com- 
manders, and the fleet sailed awaj vnthout striking a 
blow 
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HetcujtJ 


7 Then William marched north\v"irds to put do^tm a 
great rising in Northumberland He wished to frighten 

the English, so as to teach them not to rise 
Nort^u"m ° against him again To do this he laid nasle 
berUnd ^^j^olc of the north of England TJic 

houses and all that nas in them, the stores of corn, 
cicn the living animals, were burnt The whole land 
was left desolate. Many of the people died of hunger, 
whilst some sold tliemscKes as slaves, that they might 
get bread For nine jears the land remained untiUed 
It was a terrible deed, and men said that the wrath ot 
God was sure to follow upon it But the north never 
dared to nse against William again 

8 One by one the risings all over tlic countrj were 
put down i ho man who gave William most trouble was 

Hereward, a great chieftain, who fortified him- 
self on an island in the fens near Ely, so tint 
none could get near linn Man> of the English took 
refuge with him, amongst others Earl Morcar At list 
William had to make a great causeway of stones and 
ticcs and hides over the fens to get at Hereward Tlicn 
Morcar and tlic others siirrendcrcd, but Hereward es- 
caped, and many strange stones arc told of his after 
life, but we know nothing more with ccrtaintj about him 
Morcar was kept m pnson till his dealii Malcolm, 
king of Scotland, tried to help the English several 
tunes Edgar the Athehng and many others fled to 
his court At last in 1072 William marched over the 
border and made Malcolm submit to him 

9 In many of the towns which he took William built 

great castles, in which he put soldiers to watch over the 
Williams citizens, lest they should rise against him 
rasUes. London he built the Tower, which has 

always been famous m English history He took away 
the hands of all the English who rose against him, and 
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he gave them to his Norman followers so tint hv rlesrees 
the lordship of nearly all the land passed out ot English 
into Norman hands 

lo. Now, all the men who got lands from William 
held them in the feudal way Lands held in this way Aver^ 
called fiefs, and their holders had to make ^ , , 

^ , , , , , reiidilism 

certain promises to the lord who gave them 
these fiefs They were called his vassals, or tenants, 
from the French word ieim, meaning to hold, and the 
lord Avas called their supenor The vassals AAere bound 
to folloAv their lord to A\ai, and to pay him certain 
services, AA'hilst he in return took them under his pro- 
tection and defended them against their enemies When 
land was granted to the vassal by his lord he had to do 
homage to him for it Tliat means he became Ins man, 
from the French Avord homme, Avhich means man The 
vassal knelt before his lord, and, putting Ins hands be- 
tween his, swore to be Ins man for life and death, so God 
help him When he died his son had to do the same 
homage, and then his father’s lands Avere given him by 
his lord 

II These feudal customs had been groAving up all 
over Europe, in England as Avell as in other countries , but 
they had groAvn more quickly m France and rendihsm 
Normandy than in England, and William had »> TrAnce 
there seen Avhat they came to at last There the vassals 
might give aAA'ay part of their lands to their folloAvers, Avho 
then Avere their men and not the king’s men, and had not 
to do homage to the king at all The great vassals of 
the king, too, had their OAvn courts, Avhere they judged 
their own vassals and laid on taxes at their pleasure In 
this AA’ay the great vassals gieiv very poAA'erful and did 
not care much for their lord, to AA'hom little more than the 
tie of homage bound them They A\'ere called tenants 
in chnf because they held their lands directly from the 
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king In this way Wilham himself, as Duke of^Nor* 
mandy, was a vassal of the King of f ranee, and had to 
do him homage 

12 William did not wish things to become like this 
m England He wanted to have one strong government, 
WiUuimmd ■''hich should rule the land He wished all 
feudalism the law courts to depend upon himself He 
let the barons hold the land in the feudal way, because 
It seemed to him the best and simplest way, and the old 
English w ays had not been at all simple But m other 
waj s he tried to prevent his barons from gaming as much 
power as the barons had gained in E ranee 

/(i ) He made every holder of land, and not only the 
tenants in chief, take the oath of obedience to him and 
become his man 

v'^(2 ) He let no man hold much land together If he 
gave a man many lands he gave them to him m diflercnt 
counties, so that he might not form one strong pou er 
Canute had divided the country into great eaildoms, but 
William broke these up He made very few earls, and 
governed the counties by the sheriffs, avhom he chose 
himself, and avlio could not lca\e their office to their 
sons He only made four gieat eaildoms, where the 
earls uere allowed to have all the lojal nghts and name 
their own sheriffs 

These were Chester and Shropshire, winch w ere to 
defend the border fiom tlie Welsh, Durham, to keep off 
the Scots , and Kent, where the coast had to be defended 
from foreign invaders But Kent and Durham he gave 
to bishops, who might not marry, and so could not found 
great families 

^''{Z ) He did not let the courts of justice of the barons 
become too powerful The barons had courts of law for 
each of their manors, zs their estates were called, but 
as William took care that their estates should be far 
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from one another they could not set up one strong 
central court 

Now, the barons did not like all this at all They 
had never loved William’s rule They had followed him 
to England because they hoped to get more lands and 
more power They thought that they would nse in 
power as much as William had done, and when they 
found that he would not let them become great and 
powerful, like the barons m France, they grew discon- 
tented and seized every opportunity to lesist his power 

13 At last two of the great Norman barons made a 
plot, into which they tried to draw Waltheof, Earl of 
Northampton, the last of the English earls Stmgsle 
Tliey agreed to divide Et-giand amongst 
themselves, and that two of them should be barons, 1075 
dukes and one king But Waltheof’s heart failed h.m, 
and he told all that they had plotted This d d not save 
him, and he was beheaded as a traitor The English 
mourned much for him, for he was a good man and gave 
much to the poor, and they revered him as a saint and 
as the last of their great earls 

Another time the discontented barons m Normandy 
made Wilham’s own son, Robert, rebel against him. 
Robert wanted to have the Duchy of Normandy for his 
own, even in his father’s lifetime, but his father would 
not part mth it In time the barons gathered round 
Robert, who took up arms against his father He found 
a friend, too, in the king of France, who feared the power 
of his great vassal William 

After a while the tears and prayers of Queen Matilda, 
who lor ed both husband and son very dearly, brought 
about peace between them But it lasted only for a time, 
and Robert’s rebellions and disobedience were the trouble 
of his father’s last years 

William had to spend much time duiing his reign in 
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his lands in France He had most difficulty with the 
province of Maine, which did not like his rule His 
neighbour, Fulk, Count of Anjou, made plots to get 
It from him There was always great enmity between 
the Ange\ins, as the people of Anjou were called, and 
tlie Normans, and we shall see the results of this enmitj 
later on, when a king of Angevin blood came to nile 
o\ er England 

William’s absences m Normandy were not verj’ good 
for the people of England We have seen how the nile 
of Odo of Eayeuv made the English discontented in 
the first >car after the Conquest It was worse evtn 
in 1082 Odo wished to be made Pope, and for this 
end he tried to get money in c\ ery possible way He 
oppressed the poor and spoiled the Church When Wil* 
liamheard of thislicwasmuch angered Hccameback to 
England and seized Odo with his own hands, for no other 
man dared lay hands upon him, because he w as a bishop 
He had him earned to prison at Rouen, where he stajed 
till the Conqueror’s death 

William was too strong for all his enemies They only 
struggled against him that they might gam more power 
each for himself, and had no common object for which 
all would have fought , so they could do nothing against 
William’s power 


CHAPTER II 

WILLIAM’S GOVERNMENT 

I All this time William had only one trusted friend and 
adviser This was the man whom he had made Arch- 
Wiihamind bi shop of Canterbury, Lanfranc, an Italian 
Lanfran^. Lanfranc was one of the greatest scholars of 
his day, full of zeal both for religion and learning He 
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had gohe to live m peace away from the world at ihe 
humble monastery of Bee, m Normandy But he AVas too 
- great a man to be left quiet The fame of his learning 
drew many to Bee, and a great school gathered round 
him, so that Bee grew rich and famous Then William 
learnt to know Lanfranc, and soon saw Ins greatness 
He saw that whilst he was as strong as a Norman, he 
had all the learning and cunning wisdom of an Italian 
He made him his friend and adviser, and trusted him 
with all his plans ^Vllen he built the great Abbey of 
St Stephen’s at Caen, he made Lanfranc its abbot , and 
when, soon after the Conquest, he had to choose a new 
Archbishop of Canterbury, his first thought was of Lan- 
franc 

When William planned the Conquest of England, he 
spoke much of his wish to reform the English Church 
The Pope encouraged his plans, for great disorder had 
crept into the English Church, which cared little for 
the words of the Pope Stigand, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, had not, they said, been rightly elected 
according to the rules of the Church, so William put 
hun aside, and bade Lanfranc come to fill the office 
2 Lanfranc came to England and threw himself heart 
and soul into the Conqueror’s work there The two men 
had the same aims, and they worked together wilinm md 
to bring them about The change brought 
the English Church much closer to Rome , still neither 
William nor Lanfranc allotved the Pope to interfere too 
tnuch in English matters 

The Popes at that time were seeking to get more and 
more power in all the countries of Europe They claimed 
greater powders for the Papacy than had ever been claimed 
before This was mainly the work of one man, Hilde- 
brand, who, after being the .ntimate friend and coun- 
cillor of several popes, at last became Pope himself, as 
L II K 
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Giegory VII He and the Conqueror ^\ere the two 
greatest men m Europe, and Gregory soon found that 
William was as strong as himself William treated the 
Pope with great respect, but he meant to rule his own 
Church, and he would not let Gregory interfere in Church 
matters m England without his consent 

In all this Lanfranc agreed with William, but neither 
of them would allow disorder in the Church by de- 
grees they turned most of the English bishops out of 
their sees and filled up their places with Normans Most 
of the new bishops were wise and good men, scholars 
chosen by Lanfranc for their learning and piety Nor- 
man abbots, also, were placed over many of the abbeys , 
but this did not work so well, for the abbeys were full of 
English monks, who did not like to have a foreigner set 
over them 

3 The greatest change which William and Lanfranc 
made was that they allowed the bishops and archdeacons 
Courts of to hold law courts of their own, in which they 
the Church might judge all cases which had to do with 
the clergy or the law of the Church Before the Con- 
quest the bishop had sat wath thc'Shenff in the court of 
the shire, and had helped him to do justice Now the 
bishops had courts of tlieir own, and no longer sat in 
the county courts In the bishops’ courts they did justice 
according to the Canons — that is, the law of the Church 
— not by the common law' of the land This w orked very 
well at first, when king and archbishop were of the same 
mind , but it had great evils, w-hich showed themselves, 
as we shall see, in after-years, when the Church tried to 
take too much upon herself 

Lanfranc’s zeal in spiritual matters gave new life to 
lehgion in England New orders of monks w ere brought 
in, and many new monasteries were builL On all sides, 
too, new and beautiful churches began to rise, for the 
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Is 01 mans weie well skilled in building Their churches 
were strong and massive, with bold ornaments, and much 
of then work remains in England to this day Gieat part 
of many of the English cathedrals was built by the Nor- 
mans, and so were many parish churches The finest of 
their churches is the great cathedral of Durham 

4. During the last eleven years of Ins reign William 
had no foe to fear in England He kept strict peace 
throughout the land It was said that in his Wiiinm’s 
day a man might go through the country with fiovemment 
his bosom full of gold and no one would dare to rob him , 
neither did any man dare slay another, even though he 
had done him great evil 

5 Still the Conqueior’shand waas very heavy upon the 
people Love of money was the great sin laid to his 
chaige by the men of his time, and many and 

severe were the taxes he laid on the land He 
raised the same sums as the English kings before him 
had raised from the royal estates , and besides this he 
made the people pay the Danegeld again, which Edw'ard 
the Confessor had done away with 

6 The Danegeld was an old English tax which 

had been raised m times of danger from the attacks of 
the Danes It was paid by all the holders .y 

of cultivated land for the defence of their 

country William raised the tax, as it had often been 
raised before, w'hen thei e was no question of an attack 
from the Danes, and he made it thiee times as great as 
It had ever been befoie 

But besides the old English ways of getting money 
William used the Nonnan ways too These were feudal 
aids, that is moneys which the great vassals were bound 
to pay their lord on fixed occasions, as on the marriage 
of his eldest daughter and the knighting of his eldest son 
1 he barons could only raise these moneys fiomthe people 
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who depended on them and tvorked on their hnds, and 
so all these heavy ourdens fell upon the poor, ind no class 
was left untaxed 

7 William’s great love for hunting also brought much 
trouble upon the people To make a good forest to hunt 

m, he laid waste one of the most fertile 
forest laivs. Qf England, from Winchester to the 

seacoast, 17,000 acres of land It was called the New 
Forest, and has kept its name till this daj lie made 
a law that whoe\er killed a hart or a hind should be 
blinded ‘ He forbade killing the deer and the boai« ’ 
the old English chronicle tells us ‘ he loved the tall 
stags as if he were their father The rich complained 
and the poor murmured, but he w as so stark that he 
lecked nought of them , they must will all what the king 
walled, if they would Ine’ 

8 That he might better knoiv the sta‘e of the coun< 

try, and how much money and how many mcn-at- 
Domesdiy arms he might raise from it, William sent 
liooW officers to enquire into the condition of each 

county They caused to come before them fae chief 
landowners of each county and representatives from the 
hundreds and towns, who were called jurats, because 
of the solemn oath they took to speak nothing but the 
truth These jurors told the names of all the manors 
and towns m the county, how many ficcmcn there weie 
and how many serfs, how much meadow, wood, and pas- 
tuie, how many mills, what kinds of fisheries, and what 
was the value of each holding of land All that they told 
was carefully written down by the king’s officers, and 
vvhen It was all put together the record was called the 
Domesday Bool, for men said it was so complete that it 
would last till the day of doom or judgment 

We can easily see how useful the Domesdav Book 
was to Wilhan , for it told him exactly the state of the 
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cojnlrj', how nch it was and how it t\as cultivated, and 
so he learnt to know what he might get out of it To all 
after-times also the Domesday Book has been of great 
use and interest We can learn all about the England 
of the Conqueror’s time from it, what the people grew in 
the fields, and how they lived, from it any landowner 
may learn who held his land m those days, and m what 
state It was The whole was done carefully and well, as 
William had everything done about him, for he Id ed no 
hnlf-measures 

9 William had no wish to \e\ the people by many 
changes in the government He showed great wisdom 
ir making use of the best parts of both the English nnd 
Norman and the English customs The great 
strength of the English system lay in the way nuj-cd 
m which the whole country was bound together m one 
government by the different courts, the shire moots and 
the hundred moots, of which you have heard m the early 
Enghsh historj The strength of the Norman system 
Lay in the close ties which bound the great vassals to the 
king So William kept what was good in both, and this 
made his government i eiy strong 

He kept up all the forms of the old English govern- 
ment, and confirmed the laws a\hich had been m use m 
the days of King Edw'ard the Confessor It w'as this 
that made the English people bear patiently with his 
rule They felt that from the lawlessness of the barons 
they would have nothing to gain, and they saw that 
William’s enemies were their enemies After the last 
nsings of the English had been crushed m 1071, they 
never tned again to take away the ciown from their 
Norman king All the after-troubles m the Conqueror’s 
reign and m the reigns of his sons came from the discon- 
tent of the Norman barons, and not from the Enghsn 
people at all, 
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It was his stern love of order and the strict obedience 
which he made the people pay to his laws, but most of all 
his heavy taxes, that made William’s rule so harsh We 
have said that he kept up the old forms of government , 
but they were little more than forms, for his will was law, 
and no man might go against it But he did not wish 
one thing one daj and another the next, like a tyrant 
He ruled himself as well as other men, and his rule was 
wise as well as strong 


CHAPTER III 
WIUIAM I AND HIS SONS 

I In body William was as strong as in mind He was 
of middle height, with a fierce countenance Men trem-' 
Wll Is look when he was angry Hisfore- 

pereonand * head was bare of hair Wliether he was stand- 
ch-iractcr qj. sitting his look was kingly So great 

was his strength of arm, that when his horse was at full 
gallop he could draw a bow which no other man could 
draw standing on the ground Till his death he never 
had any serious illness He loved grandeur and magni 
ficence Three times a year he wore his crown at the 
three great cities of Gloucester, Winchester, and West- 
minster Then he gathered round him all the great men 
m the land, and gave royal feasts and showed his power 
and his wealth to the ambassadors who came from 
foreign lands Then he was affable and bountiful to all, 
that men might say he ams as generous as he was 
rich But as a rule he was a hard man, and it is not 
wonderful that men should have looked upon him with 
fear and wonder rather than with love The one tender 
side of his character that wc read of is his love to his 
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queen They seem to have lov ed and trusted one another 
perfectly all through their hves, and when she died he 
caused a nch tomb of gold and gems to be put over her 
grav e at Caen, and mourned for her till his death, 

2 In his last ) ears Wilham grew very stout, so that he 
was quite deformed by his great size He j ^ 

heard that the King of France made jests death acd 
at his figure, and he svrore to be revenged 
for this jest 

In the month of August, v hen the corn was npe upon 
the ground and the orchards and vines hung heavy with 
fiaiit, he entered France. To revenge an idle jest he laid 
the V hole country v aste, and so made the people suffer 
for their lung’s fault He set fire to the aty of Mantes , 
but V hilst he was loolang vith joy at the flames, his 
horse trod on a burning ember and stumbled. WiUiam 
was thrown heavily forward against the saddle and was 
so severely hurt that he was earned away to Rouen 
only to die. 

On his deathbed he said that his son Robert must 
ha’ e Normandy, since he had promised it to him , but he 
gave It to him sadly, for he knew that he was proud and 
foolish and v ould not rule the duchy well He hoped 
that William, his second son, would have England He 
did not name him he said that as he had won the lingdom 
by the sv ord, he dared leave it to no one but to the dis- 
posal of God Then he thought of his sins, of his harsh- 
ness to the English, of the lands he had burnt and 
plundered, of the vast numbers he had slam by hunger 
or the sword. To atone for his sms he left his treasures 
to the poor and to the churches in his lands He gave 
orders that all prisoners should he allowed to go free, even 
hi3 brother Odo of Bayeux. 

He dictated a letter to Lanfranc telling him what he 
wished about the government of England, and gave it to 
his son William, v.ho started on his way to England even 
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bcforr his fnlhcr’s clcitli To his \oun}^cst son, Ilcnr}, 
he E^^c monc> from his hoird nnd bndc him be patient 
and trust m the Lord and let his ciders go before At las» 
one morning, as the bell rang for prime, he stretched out 
his hands in prajer and his soul passed awaj He Mas, 
sajs the Lnglish chronicler, a ‘\cr) wise man and \cr> 
great, and more Morshipful and stronger than anj of 
those who went bcfoic him ’ 

As he la) ill, the enemies of peace had rejoiced, think- 
ing that now they would be able to seize on the goods of 
other men at their pleasure, but those who lo\cd peace 
were filled with dread In truth the strong man was 
no sooner dead than those who had stood around his bed 
rushed to their own homes to sa\c their goods from the 
plunderers In the ro)al chamber c\cr) thing was ear- 
ned off, clothes, acsscls, and furniture, and the bod) of 
the great man who had been so feared during his life- 
lime, was left alone and wcllnigli bare on the floor of the 
chamber Not a man of his household came forward to 
bury him each man thought onl) of himself At last 
a humble Nonnan knight, at his own expense, took the 
body by water to Caen, and there it was buried in the 
Conqueror’s great abbc) of St Stephen’s 

3 Tlic oarons both m England and Noniiandi would 
have liked to lia\c for their king Robert, the Conqueroi-’b 
William the cldcst son Dut William the Red, as the se- 
KmVof son w as called, from the colour of his 

Fiighmi hair, had a powerful friend m Lanfranc 
W'lliam was read) to do an) thing to get the crown, and 
as the barons were against him he threw himself upon 
the support of the English He swore to Lanfranc that 
he would rule with justice and merev, would care for the 
Church, and follow his advice m all things So Lanfranc 
crowned him king, and his promises of good goxcmrrent 
bound the English people to him 
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The barons still clung to Robert, and it took much 
fighting, both m England and Normandy, to put them 
down Many of the great Norman barons m England 
lost their lands and liberty by rebellion At last, like 
so many other men of his day, Robert grew eager to go 
to the East on the Crusade and fight to win back Christ’s 
Sepulchre from the Saracens He made peace Mith 
William, and left him his duchy during his absence in 
return for a large sum of money 


CHAPTER IV 

STRUGGLE BETWEEN KING AND CHURCH 

I William THE Red ^\as, like his father, a strong man, 
who knew how to make himself obe) ed, but he had not 
his father’s virtues As long as Lanfranc In ed ^yillnm ll 's 
lie kept him in order, so that his vices did government 
not show themselves William soon forgot the promises 
of good government which he had made to the English 
people, and vhen Lanfranc reminded him of them he 
answered angnly, ‘ Who is there who can fulfil all that he 
promises ?’ To the great loss of the country, Lanfranc 
died less than two jears after the Red King came to 
the throne Then William showed himself m his true 
light — a man who feared neither God nor men, w'ho gave 
w'a\ to all his passions, and openly scoffed at religion and 
virtue 

For his chief minister and adviser he chose Ranulf 
Flambard, a priest, an able and crafty man, who cared 
no more for virtue Uian the king himself He used every 
means to get money for the king, who loved it as muen 
as his father had done, and cared not how he got it 
In his days,’ says the chron clcr, ‘all justice sank and 
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all unnghteousness arose ’ When an abbot or a bishop 
died, the king and his minister did not choose one to 
fin his place, but drew all the rents for themsehcs and 
took all the money that belonged to the office 

After Lanfranc’s death nearly four years passed and 
no new archbishop Mas named, till all men murmured 

en the rough barons at William’s court asked him to 
fill the see But he would not, till falling lery sick he 
feared to die, and the thought of his many sins came 
to fnghten him 

2 It chanced that at that time there was a holy man 
in the land, abbot of that same monastery of Bee from 

which Lanfranc had come, Anselm by name 
Anselm been a friend of Lanfranc’s, and w'as, 

like him, an Italian and a learned man He had long 
been spoken of as the man who should be archbishop 
So in his sickness the frightened king sent for him and 
told him that it w as his will that he should fill the see 
of Canterbury But Anselm had no /ish for this honour 
He was a simple monk, he said, and wished to live in 
peace — he had never mixed with the business of the 
world The bjstanders had to use force before they 
could make him take the cross in his hands, and it was 
against his wall that he was made archbishop 

3 When the king got better of his sickness he forgot 

his vo^/s to lead a new life, and behaved worse than before 
Anselm and Anselm he found a man bold enough 

William. to rebuke his crimes When all the land 
trembled before the tyrant, the archbishop spoke out for 
the cause of liberty and good government That the tw o 
should live in peace side by side was impossible The 
K ng grew to hate Anselm and quarrelled wth him, be- 
cause he rebuked him for his vices, and because he 
would not give him the money he wanted Moreover, 
there were at that time tivo Popes in Chnstendom, each 
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claiming to be the nghtful one Anselm had said tliat 
he would obey Urban II as Pope, but WiUiam forbade 
him to look upon either as Pope till he allowed it 

4. At last William grew so bitter against him that 
Anselm had to leave the country and did not come 
back till the Red King's death For twelve ■wiih^mll 's 
long years of misery ‘William ruled over the oppression 
land The barons imitated his vices, and on all sides 
the people were oppressed Ranulf Flambard found 
out ever new ways of burdening the country with taxes 
Law was almost silent, and only money weighed with the 
Judges 

William loved hunting as much as his father had 
done, and his forest lai\s were very cruel One day 
whilst hunting in the New Forest he was shot by an 
arrow and killed on the spot Whether this was done 
by chance or on purpose was never knoivn, and perhaps 
no man cared to ask, from joy that the tyrant was dead 

5 Henry, William’s younger brother, was hunting wnth 
him when he was killed Robert w'as still 

away on the Crusade, and Henry had him- Henry I 
self chosen king by the few barons w’ho 
were round William at his death 

6 But Henry knew well that the barons really wished 
Robert to be king, and so hastened to make himself 
sure of the people At his crowning he swore jjenry I ’s 
to give the lard peace, justice, and equity charter 
Afterwards he gave the people a charter in which he 
promised to free the Church from all unjust burdens, 
and the land from all evil customs, he gave back to 
the people their old laws, and promised to reform all 
the abuses which had crept in dunng the Red King’s 
reign 

We must remember this charter, because it states 
\ ery clearly for the first time the rights of the people 
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It puts bounds to the power of the king by sajing that 
the freedom of the people cannot lawfully be interfered 
with It gave the people good hope that their troubles 
were at an end 

7 Henry had been bom m England, and the English 
people joyfully welcomed him as m truth an English 

king Still greater was their joy when he 
took for hiswifc an English maiden, Edith, 
daughter of Malcolm, King of Scotland, and 
Margaret, the sister of Edgar the Athehng She tool 
the name of Maude on her mamage, and her iirlucs 
made her lerj' dear to the English people, who spoke cf 
her as the ‘ good Queen Maude ’ 

8 One of Henry’s first acts was to send for Anselm 
to come back The archbishop came full of hope tint 
Henr> I and tlow he might do Something to reform the 
Anselm. Church and the monasteries Henry was 
willing to reform the Church, but he meant to keep the 
old customs that had been in force m his father’s reign 
He wanted the bishops and abbots to do him homage 
and be his men, as the laymen w ere , he meant himself 
to fill up the a acant posts in the Church and gi\ e the 
bishops and abbots the nng and the staff, the signs of 
their office But Anselm had quite other news He 
said that the election of the abbots and bishops belonged 
to the monks and chapters, that the clergy owed tlie 
king no homage, and that no lajTnan could gne the nng 
and the staff On this point neither would give wa>, 
and so they quarrelled Henry had the strong will of 
his father, and w ould gi\ e up none of his pow ers Anselm 
felt that he was fighting for the hberty of the Church He 
had seen how she had suffered from being quite in the 
king’s power m the last reign 

It was the same quarrel that was then troubling "’ll 
Europe, and is called the dispute about iiivestiUaes 
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The point wab ^\hether it \\as the lay poncf or the 
Ciiurch which had the right to invest or clothe a man in 
the dignities of a spiritual office 

We need not follow out the quarrel betiieen Anselm 
and Henry, ^\hlch lasted for many 3 ears For three 
years Anselm was banished from England, because he 
would not give avay to the king At last they came to an 
agreement by each side giving way a little The impor- 
tant thing about the quarrel is that the Cliurcli was able 
to make so hard a fight against such a strong king as 
Henry, and in the end really made him give up some- 
thing This showed him that he could not always do just 
as he willed, and it taught the people, too, that they were 
not so much at the king's merej as it seemed 

Anseim did not live quite three years after his return 
from exile, but during that time Henry listened to him 
when he spoke of the sorrow's of the poor, and some- 
tliing was done to help them Anselm was known all 
over Christendom for his learning and his piety Men 
mourned much when he died, and in after days the 
Church made him one of her saints 


CHAPTER V 

HOW THE NORMAN KINGS GOVERNED THE LAND 

I Henry I was hardly crowned when Robert reached 
Normandy on his return from the Crusade He listened 
to the barons, who urged him to try and take 
the English crown from his brother The vith^Dukc 
barons saw that Henry's rule would be strict, Robert, 
while they knew that Robert, though a brave soldier, 
w'as weak and foolish If they had Robert for their 
king they hoped to be able to have things more their 
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ovii\S4'\y In tlic \\Iif)le qinrrcl lltc bnrons looJ eel only 
for their own ynin ntul eared little for Kohert, but the 
Lnghsh held finnl) bj Ilcnrj The fighting was mostly 
m Nomnndy, where at hst Henry eon the great battle 
of Tenchcbni (tio6), and took Robert prisoner Henry 
I now ruled o\cr both Normandy and Lngland, and kept 
Robert in prison till his death 

2 Still he was not left undisturbed, for the King of 
France feared liis power, and tlie barons were al»a\s 

discontented Robert's son claimed Nor- 

mandj, and the King of France fought for 
barons. liiiii , but hc died jouiig, and Henry had no 
other rnal to fear The wars in France really strength- 
ened his power at home He vas able to scire the 
lands of those barons who rose against him, and in this 
way the descendants of many of the great men who had 
taken part in the Conquest lost their lands in Fngland 
Henry did not, as a rule, seize their lands in Normandy 
also Hc wars afraid that if hc did so hc would driac 
them to seek help from the King of F ranee 

3 These struggles with the barons brought much good 
to the English people 1100^ had to trust to their help, 

j and, that hc might be sure of it, he had to 
indite gwe them the good goaemment which they 
people a\ anted, and gi\c them back the old laws 

and customs which they had had under Edward the Con- 
fessor It is in this reign that we find the beginnings of 
English liberties It was not that Henry loved his people , 
his aims were quite selfish Hc wanted them to help 
him, and hc was wise enough to lake the right means to 
get them to do so Hc began his reign by arresting 
Ranulf riambard, William the Red’s wicked minister, 
and this seemed to the people to promise good govern- 
ment Hc made friends with the Church by filling vp 
all the sees vvhuch William had left empty, and, except 
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for his quarrel with Anselm, worked with the Chuich 
to do away with the abuses m the land 

4. Henry was a hard, selfish man, but fortunately for 
the people his interests were the same as theirs He 
knew hat he wanted, and he knew how to Hcnr> I 's 
get iL He kept his aims clearly before him character 
in all that he did He wished to build up a strong power 
out of the firm union of England and Normandy Men 
did not love him, but they feared and tiusted him, for 
they could see and understand his aims ‘ Great was 
the awe of him,’ says the chronicler, 'no man durst 
dltreat another in his time he made peace for men and 
deer’ 

5 The Conqueror had loved order and made peace in 

the land But time had tried his system and show’ed the 
points m which it failed, so that Henry could ^ 

sec where it would be well to make changes gotem * 
In his plans for refonn his chief adviser w’as 

Roger, Bishop of Salisbury He was a very wase and 
able man, a Norman by birth, who had risen in Henry’s 
service from being a poor clerk to be Bishop of Salis- 
bury and chief minister of the king In Henry I ’s 
time these ministers of the crow n first grew up to help 
the king m all that he had to do 

6 The chief minister m those dajs w'as called the 
Jiisiictar At first the Justiciar only existed when the 
king was away from England and some one 

had to take his place there The Conqueror Justiciar 
wanted no minister, for he liked to look after everything 
himself But as the business of the government grew 
greater, some one was much oftener wanted to fill the 
1 mg’s place and look after things for him Roger of 
Salisbury w'as Justiciar to the end of Henry’s reign, and 
It IS in his time that the Justiciar seems to have grown 
to be chief mmistcr of the crown 
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7 111 later times the Justiciar became only a 

the Lord Chief Justice, as he is now called Most of his 
duties then fell upon the ChanecUoj , who was 
Chancellor at first Only the head of the royal chaplains, 
the priests m the king’s service They ^\ere the king’s 
secietanes He got his name from the screen — cancclli, 
as it is called m Latin — behind which he and the chap 
lams did their woik The Chancellor also became in 
time only a legal officer, but is still a minister of the 
crowm 

8 The Treasurer was simply the keeper of the king’s 

TheTrea treasure, and had to look a''ter the accounts, 
surer Still the officc was important, and Roger of 

Salisbury got it for his nephew, the Bishop of Ely 

' These were the chief men who did the business of 
the government for the king They were generallv 
clergymen, for the kings did not wish to give these offices 
to any of the great barons, for fear they should grow too 
strong and hand on the offices to their sons 

9 Most of the government was really in the king’s 

own hands, though it was always said that he acted by 
The Great advice of liis Great Council, the Witc- 

Councii nagemot, as it had been called under the 
English kings But it had changed its natuie since the 
Conquest It was now not a meeting of the Wise Men, 
but a court of the king’s chief barons It had only the 
forms of power , and though the king asked its advice, it 
does not seem to have dared to do more than agree to 
what he said But by right it had the power *o make 
laws, and it was important for the growth of English 
freedom that it kept even the forms of its nghts, for 
when the people grew stronger they could make these 
forms real powers 

Besides the Great Council the king had two otl er 
couits, tVie Ex cheque} and the Ctnia Rcqt^ 
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The King's Revenue 

lo The Exchequer ^vas the court which managed the 
accounts of the government and received the taxes 
The Justiciar uas the head of the court TheEx- 
The Chancellor and all the great officers of chequer 
the king^s household sat in it, and were called Bm ons of 
the Exchequer The Exchequer got its name from the 
checked cloth which covered the table round ■which the 
barons sat Its chief meetings w ere held twice a jea*', 
when the shenffs came up from the counties ivith their 
accounts F ach sheriff had to bring up the money due 
to the crowTi from his county This money came chiefly 
from the rents of the land belonging to the king in each 
county, and from the fines paid by offenders to the county 
courts The shenff agreed to pay the king for his dues a 
fixed sum, which was called the Ferin of the county If 
he got more out of the county he kept it for himself, if 
less he had to make it up out of his owm purse Accounts 
between the shenff and the Exchequer were kept on along 
piece of stick, in which notches w'cre made marking the 
pounds, shillings, and pence paid m oy the snenffs , the 
stick was then split m half, half was given to the sheriff, 
and half kept oy the Exchequer 

1 1 The King’s revenue, as the money which came in 
every year to the king was called, was made up of the 
following payments i The Ferm of the The Kings 
(ourties, which has just been explained re\enue 
? The Danegeld , this in time was done aw'ay with under 
that name, but the kings still laid a tax of much the 
same kind on the cultivated land. 3 The fines which 
had to be paid to the king by certain kinds of criminals, 
and the fees and other profits of the law courts 4. Tlie 
feudal aids The vassals of the king had to pay him 
fixed sums when his eldest son was knighted, when his 
eldest daughter was married, and when their lands passed 
from one hand to another 5 Henry I got a great deal 
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justice for the good of the people, but because they found 
it profitable and useful for themselves 

13 Henry I felt as strongly as his father had done 
how necessar)' it Mas to keep the poMCr of the barons 
from growing too great He saw ^hat the Con- Ciraut cf 
queror had not gone far enough m this way Justices. 
He went on to make it impossible for the barons to get 
strong potvers of their oivn in the counties He did this 
by connecting all the county courts with the Curia Regis 
He sent his justices through the country 011 mcuit, as it 
is called They went first to fix what sums of money 
were due to the king They sat in the shiremoot, the 
old English county court At first they only had to look 
after money matters, but in time they sat as judges in 
the court as well, in the same way as our Judges do now 
Avhen they go on circuit Their circuits did not become 
very regular till the reign of Henry II , when we shall 
have to speak about them again 

The important thing to notice is how the whole country 
was bound together under one system Through his 
justices the king could make his power felt in every part 
of the kingdom 

14 The county courts w'ere much the same as they had 
been in the days of Edward the Confessor They weie 
presided over by the shenff, who was chosen The county 
by the king, and Avho represented the king — 

that IS, stood in his place — in the county Below them 
was the court of tlie hundred, which w'as a division of 
the county, and lastly came the manorial courts, the 
courts of the greater barons These courts were all 
steps up to the Cuna Regis, and were now all closely 
connected with it by the circuits of the justices 

So you see how orderly was the government of the 
Norman kings The people were very safe under it, but 
they had to pay dearly for their safety The taxes wci e 
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very heavy, and men often found it hard to paj them 

CImracterof 

the Norman mcn had rest, and Normans and English 
began to grow into one people and feel that 
they had the same interests The kings vere harsh, but 
their hand weighed equally on all The king’s i\ars in 
Normandy cost large sums, and the English people had 
to pay for them The chief object of the king in his 
government of England was to keep the people con- 
tented and get plenty of money out of them In this he 
succeeded, for they never tned to go against him But 
he had to give them the liberties, or forms of liberties, 
which afterwards helped them to govern themselves 
This account of the Norman government may per- 
haps seem very dry and hard to understand But it is 
not hard to see why it should interest ever}’ Englishman 
It tells us about the way m which the government we 
now have came to exist Our English constitution has 
grown up gradually and naturall} out of the mixture of 
the old English and the Norman customs We have 
traced how the Normans made use of the forms of 
government they found in the land they added order 
and strength to what they found, and put new life into 
It by their great energy , so that the whole nation grew 
stronger through them. 


CHAPTER VI 

THE BARONS IN POWER 

I A GREAT sorrow came upon Henry I The ship in 
which his son William was coming home from Nor 
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mand) struck on a rock and sank, and all in it ivere 
lost After tins terrible blow, the story tells us, Henry 
never smded again William was his only son, to whom 
he had hoped to leave his strong power Death of 
The only child now left him was Matilda 
who had been mamed to the Emperor 1120 
Henry V , King of Germany Henry I hoped that she 
w ould succeed him, but m those days it seemed a strange 
thing that a w oman should rule over the lawless barons 

Henry did all in his power to make her sure of the 
crown He made all the barons and clergy swear to 
be faithful to her, and he mamed her after the emperor’s 
death to Geoffrey of Anjou, the son of the man he most 
feared, Fulk, Count of Anjou You will remember that 
the Counts of Anjou had always been foes of the Normans, 
and so the Norman barons hated this mamage 

2 When Henr)' died in Normandy, in 1135, all seemed 
uncertain There was an end to the peace and order 
which the king loved, for the strong hand Stephen of 
which kept the barons quiet was gone No Boulogne be 
one remembered the oaths which they had 

sworn to Matilda In the midst of the confusion Stephen, 
Count of Boulogne, son of the Conqueror’s daughter, 
Adela, persuaded the English to choose him to be their 
king 

Stephen was a brave soldier, very generous and af- 
fable, so that men readily loved him He sw'ore to gi\e 
the land peace and good government, and all England 
took him for her king, whilst no one took up Matilda’s 
cause. 

3 Stephen w'as nothing but a soldier , he had no idea 
how to govern the country All was disorder Stephen's 
in the land The barons built strong castles, misgovem- 
and plundered the poor at their pleasure 

Stephen, who wished to make firm friends for himself, 
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midc rn.n\ neu cnrls He took no care, as the Norman 
Ijngs before him had done, to keep the barons fro n 
growang too powerful For once feudalism got the upper 
hand m England, and the disorder and suffering that 
followed showed how a\ise had been the goaemment o! 
the Conqueror and his sons Tlie cicrgj alone tried to 
make peace in the land But Stephen managed to make 
them his enemies 

4. Roger, Bishop of Salisbury, the great minister o( 
Henrj I , had gone on being Justiciar under Stephen 
He, too, that he might be safe m those law - 
less times, had bailt and fortified castles 
thcChjrti nephews, who were b’shops too, had 

done the same, and thca came to court with long trains 
of senainls as if the} a ere pnnccs Stephen w-as afraid 
of such a powerful subject as Roger, so he seized him 
and made him gia e up his castles This made Uie clerga 
aerj angt} Soon afterwards the Empress Matilda 
landed m England, and war began again Eacn Ste- 
phen’s brother Henrv, Bishop of Winchester, a nch and 
powerful man, went o\er to Matilda’s side, because 
Stephen had done wTong to the Church 

5 The disgrace of Bishop Roger put thewhole coantrv 
in disorder, for he alone had looked after the goa em- 
_ _ meat. The laws were no longer earned out, 

and justice was not done in the land. For 
fourteen jears there was war between Stephen and 
Matilda. First one side met wath success, then the 
other Once Stephen was taken pnsoner, but was kt 
go again m return for other pnsoners Once Matild i 
was so hard-pressed m Oxford b} Stephen, that she had 
to flee 01 er 4 e frozen floods clad all in while, so that 
she might not be seen against the snow 

The barons fought first on ohe side, and then on the 
other Thej did not care either for Stephen or Matilda, 
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but only wanted to get power for themselves 1 he clergy 
spoke up for peace, but they were not strong enough to 
do much 

In the meanwhile the misery of the people was very 
great One chronicler says ‘ Some did what was right 
in their oivn eyes, but many did what they loiew to be 
> 1 ong all the more readily, now that the fear of the law 
and the king was taken away.’ Another says ‘The 
barons greatly oppressed the \vretched people by making 
them work at their castles They took, by night and by 
day, those whom they thought to have any goods , seizing 
both men and women, they put them in prison for their 
gold and silver, and tortured them ivith pains unspeak- 
able Many thousands they killed with hunger Then 
was corn dear, and cheese and butter, for there was none 
m the land Wretched men died with hunger, some 
lived on alms who before were rich , some fled the 
countr}' N evei w'as more misery, and never acted heathens 
worse than these Men said openly that Christ slept 
and his saints ’ 


CHAPTER VII 

SETlLEMENr OF THE DISORDER 

r The country at last w'earied of the struggle, and there 
came to England a man who seemed fitted to bnng it to 
an end This was Matilda’s son, Henry of oC 
Anjou, who had now grown to manhood war 
Already he held many lands in France His father’s 
death had given him Anjou From his mother he had 
Normandy, which Stephen had never been able to hold 
He had married Eleanor of Guienne, the heiress of the 
county of Poitou and the great duchy of Guienne In 
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this way he was lord of 1 greater part of France than 
A as the French king himself 

Henry began by making war on Stephen But the 
misery of the country stirred up the clergy to try and 
make peace Theobald, Archbishop of Canterbury, was 
sincerely moved by a wish to help the people, and Henry 
Bishop of Winchester aided him m persuading Stephen 
and Henry to come to terms 

2 By the Peace of Wallingford it w as agreed that Ste- 
phen should keep the crown as long as he Ined, on con 

dition that it went to Henry on his death A 
^iiintford, plan of reform a\as also made, most likely 
”53 by Henry, so that means might be taken to 

bnng back order and lessen the people’s sufferings Ste- 
phen did not live to carry out this plan, and probably w ould 
have been too weak to do so He died the jear after 
the Peace of Wallmgfoid, and the crowai passed quietly 
to Henry 

3 With Henry II came m a new race of kings — the 
Angevin Kings, as they were called, because of their 
The Angevin descent from Geoffrey of Anjou FromGeof- 
l^Es. 1154 frey too they got their surname of Planta- 
genet, because he had a habit of wearing in his hat a 
piece of broom called in Latin, Planta Genista 

Under the Angevin kings Fngland made great pro 
gress First of all Henry II by his wisdom made her 
strong, for he knew how to make use of what the Nor- 
man kings had done, and how to make their w ork better 
Afterwards the weakness and bad government of Jonn 
did as much for the people as Henry II ’s wisdom haci 
done, for it taught them their oivn strength, and led tnem 
to make it felt. 

It was under these kings that England became one 
She learnt to feel that she was one country, under ore 
government. The Normans and the English too became 
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one people They had married with one another, and 
very few families were still of puie Norman Engtand be- 
blood Men no longer spoke of ‘the Normans’ > comes one 
the t\vo people shared the name of English Fiench Avas 
the language used at court , Latin was the language of law 
and learning, but English was the language of the great 
mass of the people. It was used too by poets, and the 
Norman Conquest did not stop the growtli of English 
literature, though it made it slower for a time 


CHAPTER VITI 
HENRY II AND BECKET 

I Henry II came to the throne of England quite peace- 
ably He came to it as king of the whole Henr> n s 
nation, not brought to it by any one party di^cuiues 
out of the nation Amongst his omi people he must 
know neither fnend nor foe To bring peace and order 
into the land ivas his first object 

This would have been a difficult task for a ivise and 
experienced ruler, and the new king was only twenty- 
one years old But he seems to have known by nature 
bow to govern and make laws, and besides this he had 
the gift of knowing how to choose his ministers wisely, 
and how to get out of tliem the best ivork they could do 
2 Henry II was a httle above middle height, a stout 
man, with a short, thick neck, and quick eyes full of ex- 
pression, his round head ivas covered with 
close-clipped reddish hair He ivas a busy 
imn, of active habits, he never sat down 
except at meals or on horseback He was rough and pas- 
sionate, a man of strong feelings, careless of his diess 
and appearance, though he liked his court to be magnifi- 
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cent. He cared little for religion, but wliib]jered anJ 
bCTibbled at mass He had a distinct aim m life, and 
kept to it steadily this was to strengthen and bind to- 
gether the vast dominions over which he ruled, lo 
do this, he saw that, in the first place, he must govern 
England as an English king His foreign possessions 
\\ ere much larger than England , but he hoped to keep 
them all together by wise alliances and marriages P 0- 
reign affairs often called him away from England, and 
^\hllst he was an ay his ministers ruled the country in 
his place But he himself was always the centre of all 
power He remembered everj thing, he thought of every - 
thing, he cared for everj'thing When busy with foreign 
wars he found time to think of reforms m English law , 
nothing escaped his eye and his hand. 

3 England n elcomed Henry to the throne, 1 ecause he 
promised to bring back older m the land He gave the 
Henry II s people a char*er of liberties in which he con- 
reform finned all that Hemy I had granted, and he 
at once set about the work of reform In this he was 
helped by Archbishop Theobald, and also by a young 
English clerk in Theobald’s service, Thomas Becket 
Thomas was tall and handsome, a man of ready wit, 
whom the king soon grew to like, and whom he maae 
his Chancellor The two became intimate friends, who 
joked and laughed together whilst they managed the 
business of the country 

In his first refonns Henry followed the plan which 
he had agreed upon with Stephen He sent out of the 
country the foreign troops which Stephen had brougm 
lO England He bade the barons destroy the castles, 
'/hirn they had built in the time of disorder Wlieu 
some of them refused, he quickly led his troops against 
them and made them obev Stephen had granted to 
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many of the barons parts of tbe royal lands Ihese 
now had to be all given back to the king 

The courts of justice began to work again New 
sheriffs were put over most of the counties, and once 
more justice was done in the land Under Henry’s rule 
a staff of able men grew up, fitted to do justice and 
reform the laws For the first ten years of the king’s 
reign all went smoothly, and peace and order reigned in 
the land 

4 . In all Henry’s refoims Becket was at his right 
hand, and got rich rewards for his services, so that the 
Chancellor became one of the richest and Henry and 
most powerful men m England Never, it Becket, 
was said, had the world seen two friends so thoroughly 
of one mind as Henry and Becket 

Once as they rode through the streets of London 
side by side on a cold winter’s day, they met a beggar 
all m rags ‘Would it not be chanty,’ said tlie king, ‘ to 
give that fellow a cloak and cover him from the cold^’ 
Becket agreed , so the king, in jest, plucked from Becket s 
shoulders, in spite of his struggles, his rich furred mantle, 
and threw it to the beggar It was in this way that the 
two jested together like friends and equals 

Becket lived like a prince, every day he kept an open 
table, to which every man was welcome His household 
was like that of a great baron, and the nobles sent their 
sons to be brought up as pages under his care, though he 
was only a merchant’s son 

S When Archbishop Theobald died, siv years after 
Henry TI became king, all men spoke of Becket as the 
man to succeed him Henry let a year pass, 
and then told Becket that he was to be the made arck 
new archbishop Becket ■warned the king 
tiat as archbishop he must put God before the king. 
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But Henry thought that by choosing the man whom he 
nad raised from a humble rank m life and made Ins 
friend and favounte, he would get an archbishop who 
would obey his wishes, and so he would have the Church 
in his pow er 

For the same reasons the Church was afraid of having 
Becket for its head The clergy thought that the king’s 
fnend would put the king’s interest before theirs, and 
that thej would have a pnmate whose mind was gnen 
up to the w orld 

6 But when Becket became archbishop he showed 
that he meant to live as one of the stnctest of the clergy 
BecVcis wore a haircloth next his skin, he fasted 

life as arch- and pra) ed much, and at mass often melted 
bishop passionate tears He gave very large 

sums to the poor, and every night he washed the feet 01 
thirteen beggars He no longer invited knights and 
barons but learned clerks to his table, and whilst the) 
ate, grave Latin books were read aloud to them 

He gave up the Chancellorship, and in this way 
seemed to cut himself off from his old friendship with 
the king Henry was not pleased, he had hoped to keep 
Becket as his minister, but now the archbishop seemed 
to mean to act by h mself apart from the king The 
two soon began to quirrel Henry wanted to bnng the 
Church under his rule, as he had brought everything 
else Becket dung closely to the laghts of the clerg) 
He would not allow clerks who had been guilt) of crurcs 
to be judged in the lay courts 

We have seen that the Conqueror had given the 
bishops courts of their own, and so had separated the 
Church law from the common law of the land The e\ ik 
of this were now seen Alany clerks who were gudt) of 
crimes and many laymen who had harmed derks were net 
punished at all Henry wished to put a stop to this dis- 
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order by bnnging them to trial befoie the king’s courts 
But Becket refused to lessen the poner of the bishop’s 
courts Henry grew more and more angry with him, but 
could get him to agree to nothing 

7 At last, in January 1164, Henry bade all the bishops 
meet him at Clarendon A list of tlie customs which 
Henry said the Church had obserr'ed m the consuti, 
time of his grandfather, Henry I , was then eons of 

, ~ 11 t Clarendon 

dra^\^l up This was called the Constitutions 
of Clarendon They were mucb the same as the cus- 
toms which the Conqueror had brought m They said 
that bishops and abbots should be chosen before the 
king’s officers, with the king’s assent, and that they \\*ere 
to hold their lands hke other feudal vassals and do 
homage to the kmg They went on further to say that 
the king’s court should decide whether a suit between 
a clerk and a la>Tnan should be judged m the Church 
court or the king’s court A royal officer was to be present 
in the Church courts to see that they did not go beyond 
their powers, and men might appeal from the arch- 
bishop’s to the king’s court 

At first Becket would not agree, but he stood alone 
All the other bishops bent to the king’s will, and at last 
they persuaded Becket to put his seal to the Constitu- 
tions 

The moment afterwards he repented He wrote to 
the Pope to ask him to forgive him and free him from his 
oath 

8 Then the king’s rage knew no bounds, and all 
Becket’s enemies felt that the time was come when his 
power might be destroyed He was bidden to Quarrel of 
appear before the kmg at a great council held at Hen^ n 
Northampton There was no one on his side, 

and all kinds of charges were brought against him In 
the midst of his enemies he showed his true courage and 
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pride As 1 sign ihnt lie looked for mnrl)rdoin, he 
cnine in cin\ing his cross himself, in spite of the other 
bishops, \\ho tned to urest it from him, before the king 
ind nil the bishops ind bnrons sitting in cduncil 

He forbnde the bishops to sit in judgment on their 
primnte, and snid tint he appealed to the judgment of 
the Pope. ‘ person and m> Church,’ he said, ‘ I put 
under the protection of the Pope ’ 

He blamed the barons too for daring to sit in judg- 
ment on their spiritual father, sajing, ‘I am to be judged 
only under God by the I’ope ’ 

Then he rose, and amid the murmurs of the crowd 
walked slowly down the hall Some took up straws and 
threw them at him One muttered ‘Traitor’ ‘Were it 
not for my order,’ said Becket, ficrcch, ‘you should me 
that word’ Outside the people greeted him with loud 
cheers, for they lo\od him for his chanties 

9 So great was the anger of the king and the barons 
that Becket feared for his safety and e\cn for his life 
TccUis He fled m disguise that night, and after a 

niglu- journey full of hardships armed in Prance. 

There he could make himself known, and was well 
recened The King of 1 ranee, Lewis VII, hated 
Henry II , and was glad to be able to show honour to 
his enemy The Pope was \cry much puzzled what to 
do, his own position was not \ery sure, and he owed 
much to the support of Henry II He did not dare to 
go against so powerful a king 

For SIX years the quarrel went on, and Becket stayed 
m exile Henry at last got into difficulties with his 
enemies m France. The Pope, too, had grown stronger, 
and threatened to excommunicate Henry — that is, to 
put him outside the communion of the Church— and this 
would haxe gi\en the king’s enemies now courage So 
Henry was led to make a hasty peace wath Becket, who 
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vent back to England, The people greeted h’m vnth joje 
Ilut Eecbet's prde had ret gronm less m cn>e, and he 
could not corre back to fo’^' e and forget. His first 
thought vrzs to punish the hishops r-ho had opposed him 
by excommunicating them. 

TO Henry vas -v cry angry v hen heheard Trhat Bcclst 
had done. In one of his void bir-sts of passion he cried 
oat, ‘Is there none cf my thankless and 
cov,ardI> coiotiers v.ho will free me from the 
insalts of one lowborn and unmly priest He was in 
France at the time, and foar Imighls on nearing his words 
hastened at once to Canterbarj' At first they went to 
the archbishop m his chamber and spoke to him angrj 
and .aolent w ords Bat he defied them, and they rushed 
a" a^ shouting for them arms 

i 5 ed.et's fnends pemuaded him to seek safety in the 
cathedraL There m the dm t.nhght the dm of armed 
men was heard outside, and soon the four knights rushed 
into the church shouting, ‘V/here is the traitor?’ ‘Behold 
ire/ znsvrertd Eecket through the gloom, as he turned to 
meet them ; ‘no traitor, but a priest of God.’ They tned 
to drag him from the church, for the> feared £0 do 1 lolence 
in the hol^ place, but Bccket clung to a pillar In the 
struggle he even dashed ore of them to the ground Bet 
they quickly got the better of him. Kneeling on the 
s‘ep 3 that led to the choir. Bed et cned, ‘Lord receive 
raj spirit’ E'ow after blow fell upon him^ and not till 
lhc> were sure their work was done, did the murderers 
lea' c the place. 

The re/.s of this temb’e outrage filled aU Christen- 
dom 77 th horror Henry II trembled at the storm that 
was raised, and he himself was filled with anger and 
herror at the deed which his passionate words had 
caused. Bed ct was haded as a maitj-r and v as made a 
samt, under the name of St Thomas cf Canterbury He 

^ ^ II 
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soon became the most popular saint m England, for 
the common people had alrajs loved him, and many 
miracles ere said to be done at his tomb 

By his influence v ith the Pope and his readiness to 
humble himself in everyway, Henry succeeded in getting 
the Pope’s paidon When ne\t in England he made a 
solemn jnignmage to the martjT’s tomb, w alking three 
miles with bare feet along tlie stony road As he knelt 
at the tomb, he was scourged by the monks on his naked 
back as a sign of his penitence 

11 But It was not only sorrow for Becket’s death that 

made the king humble himself so much He wanted 
Results of English against his enemies , 

Becitets and though the English liked their king, 

death. neither the clergy nor the people would help 

him heartily till he had repented of the murder he had 
caused 

Henry's enemies all chose the moment after Becket’s 
murder to nse against him His sons had long been dis- 
contented St ith him, because he did not give them enough 
power It IS true he had had his eldest son Henr>’ 
crowned King of England But he had soon shotra him 
that he did not mean him to have any real power 
Young Henry was so angry that he fled to Lewis VII , 
King of France, who was very glad to receive him 

12 And at this time, w'hen he thought Henry w ould be 
very weak, Lewis invaded Normand) Henry’s younger 
Henry II s sons, Richard and Geoffrey, took up arms 
danger against their father in Aquitaine. Meanwhile 
the Kang of Scotland entered the norOi of England w ith an 
army The great barons rose m rev olt in different parts 
of England At the same moment all the different forces 
against which Henry II had to struggle all his life rose 
against him 

j These were (i) his rebellious sons, helped by the King 
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of I'lance, (2) the King of the Scots, (3) the rehelhous 
barons 

Henry’s great energy saved him m this danger The 
English people and his ministers were true to him 
Hardly had he risen from his knees before the tomb of 
I St Thomas at Canterbury, when news came that Ranulf 
I' dc Glanvil had suipiised William the Lion, King of 
Scotland, in a mist, and had taken him prisoner at 
Alnwick This seemed to the people a sign that the king’s 
repentance had been accepted His foes had no common 
cause, and were beaten one by one with wonderful speed 
Henry was always moderate m his use of victory But 
though he spared his enemies he never let them out of 
his hands till he had so weakened them that they could do 
nothing against him After this revolt the barons lost 
still more of their power, and Henry was more powerful 
than he had been even at the beginning of his reign 


CHAPTER IK 
HrNRY’S GOVERNMENT 

I Henry II was a true lover of peace and never went to 
war if he could help it , though when he had to do so he 
showed himself an excellent soldier But it was by his 
wise measures more than anything else that he got a firm 
hold over all his possessions, and made himself the most 
pow'crful ruler m Europe 

When he had crushed his enemies Henry went back 
at once to his work of reforming the law Heniysre- 
Kever in all his busy reign did he forget 
this 

2 Like his grandfather, Henry I , he sent his Justices 
through the country, they wete callea tlttiejant from a 
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Latin word which means joumcjinj, from jihcc to place. 
ItiEcnni IIcnr> II di idcd tlic countra into districts 

juiticcs or ctnuxis, places tiirough which the judges 

should joumcj , and scacral judges were sent to go 
through each I hc) did not now go on 1 > to collect tXMCS, 
I'jt thC) judged cases and heard pleas in the count) 
courts As the justices were members of the Curia Regis, 
their circuits brought the count) courts into close con 
1 c\ion with the Cuna Regis 

3 Tlie greater importance of the itinerant justices 
natural!) took aw a) from the power of the sheriffs 
Hear) found that the slienffs used their 
Shentrs. officc to gain pov cr and wealth for them- 
selves At one and the same tune the king removed 
all the sheriffs from tlicir offices, and then had an ingtifsl 
or inquir) made into llic wav in which tlic) had done 
their duties The shenffs do not seem to have met with 
great blame, but the) did not get their places back again 
Ilcnr) chose his new sheriffs from the officers of his L\- 
chequer, men whom he knew and tnisted In this wa) 
the Curia Regis and the shires were brought still more 
closcl) togclhcr, and the barons, as the) were now no 
longer sheriffs, lost much of their power in the shires 

Ihcse reforms all tended to make the countr) more 
ana more one, for thc) made all the government centre 
round thc Curia Regis, and let no independent powers 
grow up in the shires 

4. It is to Henry II ’s reforms that we owe the first 
clear beginnings of thc English custom of trial b) jurv 
Onsmsf Hcnr)’’s law reforms were all put together 
luncs. into short codes, lists of rules, and orders, 

vvh’ch he called Assises, and which were given out at 
the councils which he held so often 

In one of *hc<-e assircs he ordered that thc sheriff 
should name four knights who were to choose twelve 
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men o_t of ttelr ne ghbo-^ood to g’\'e encence 
on tnals These men suoie to speak tn-th, and 
v.-e'Cj therefore, caked j.’rors, from the Latin j-crcj 'I 
swear' 

Another assne omeiea that the twelve jaro-s from 
each ne'ghbourbood and foar from each township were 
to bring to tnai cefore the kings jL^stices, v.hen thev 
car'e round, all in their neghbo^rhood vrho ivere 
thought midt • of anv cmne 

We see, therefor^ that the jarors were at Srs* wit- 
nesses more than an-vthing else But as time went oc and 
It -'-as found that the j_ro"S o‘’'en had not enough Imow- 
ledge about the matter In question^ tcey were ahowed to 
call ejew^tcesses who had seen the tning themselies, to 
he'p them So in tare they came to fid the pos^hon 
wh-ch they do no*^, of deacmg as to the truth cf the 
ma‘ter from ah that iwtr esses can telL them about it. 

5 Hemy had much reed of so^cners for his foreign 
'vais, and he made some impo-tant charges Kerrva 
in the way in wincn he got armies together £r==s- 
6. You win remember that the feudal -^-assals of tee 
crown had to hnag their followers to aid the king in 
h s wars. This ivas ail ver^* well for a war in England, 
0,*. it was diSerent for fQre.gn wars when men had to be 
taken c_t of the cou-n}* for lorg and cargerous expe- 
ditor^ In early English times the man who thd rot 
follow his lung to vax hac to pay a fine. Henry now 
b-cught baclr thiS custom , b^t the pajment of money 
mstead of bearing arms was no logger a punushment 
but a favour. The vassal who did not wish to go to 
war paid the king a fixed sura of money according to 
the amount cf land he possessed- This was called 
and with the mone}' so raised Keni^' _ 
hirea troops to fight his wars. These troops ' 
were raised from di^mrent coontries, at limt time they 
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were mostly Flemings, from Flanders Henry II ’s habit 
was to hire troops for his foreign wars, bnt to trust to 
ihe national force m England 

7 This national force was not a feudal force. In raising 
It Henry went back to the old custom by which every 

freeman was bound to serv'e for the defence 
of the country The Assize of Arms of ii8i 
fixed the way in which each freeman was bound to arm 
himself when summoned by the king This large force 
the king could use as he wiled to defend his kingdom 

8 It wall be well to notice how among all these changes 
Prepwation made by Henry 1 1 things w ere slow ly mo vi ng 

^ cf thepeo- on towards the government of England as it 
govern* IS now — by a Parhament which represents or 
ment. stands tit the place of the people, who hare 


chosen it 

(i ) The king ne\ er made a change m the laws or did 
anything of importance without the advice of his Council 
It IS true that the Council seldom dared to oppose him, 
but still the fact remains that he held very many councils, 
and asked their advice on every point 
) (2 ) The jurymen were chosen out of their neighbour- 

hood to stand in the place of their neighbourhood, and 
this accustomed the people to see a few men representing 
many It was the same in the county courts, where each 
t township was represented by four men 

(3 ) The Itmerant Justices brought the county courts, 
or shiremoots, and the Cuna Regis into dose connexion 
In the county courts there was representation, and the 
Cuna Regis was part of the Great Council, by the advice 
of which the king goiemed The bnngmg together of 
representatives of the counties and the toivns to advise 
the king made in tune our House of Commons 

The idea of representation — of one man standing for 
many— had been present in early English customs It is 
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by carefully vvatchingr how this idea grew that we shall 
understand how the government of England as it now is 
came about 

9 It was in the towns at this time that the people were 
most quickly growing in wealth and prosperity At the 
time of the Conquest the towns, like the rest 

of the county, had been under the rule of the the English 
sheriff Little by little they made their way 
to independence They were allowed to pay their taxes 
direct to the Exchequer, and not through the sheriff, and 
the sum of money demanded from them was called the 
Fifma Burgi, the citizens were allowed to have their 
own magistrates and courts of law , their Guilds also were 
recognised by the king 

10 These guilds were in early times bodies of men 

bound together by oath for some common purpose, such as 
taking part in some rehgious service, and help- ^ 

ing one another when m difficulties As trade 

increased there grew up Merchant Guilds of all the met • 
chants of the town, to watch over the interests of trade 
These Merchant Guilds were now the chief body in the 
toivns, and filled the same sort of place as the corpora- 
tion filled afterwards Craft Guilds also began to spnng 
up, m which the members of any particular craft, such 
as weavers or goldsmiths, bound themselves together to 
watch over the interests of their craft, and allowed no 
man to practise it who was not a member of the guild 

I X The different privileges of the towns were given 
them by the king in form of charters, which were 
bought from him by the town with large 
sums of money The poorer towns, which 
could not pay so much, could not buy such great privi- 
leges as the richer ones The barons who had towns in 
their lands followed the king’s example and sold char- 
ters to them. This was done very often at the time 
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of the Cmsades, •^^hen the barons -wanted to raise as 
much money as tney could to help them to go to the 
East All over Europe many towns gamed their lioer 
ties at that time 

Henry II and his sons greatly favoured the growth 
01 the towns, and did all they could for the good of 
fade and manufacture As the towns grew richer they 
could tax them more and get more money out of them, 
whilst by granting charters they also got money Henry 
was repaid for what he had done for the towns by the 
way m which they stood by him when the barons re- 
belled against him 

JLondon was, of course, the largest and most impor- 
tant of the towns and had the greatest privileges In the 
time of King John she obtained her Commttna , that is, 
the right herself to elect the corporation or body of men 
who should govern her, with the mayor at their head 
London was already a city of merchants and traders, 
and from them the mayor was chosen The importance 
of London throughout the history of England is chiefly 
owing to the fact that, because of the great riches of 
her merchants, she acted constantly as the purse of the 
nation 


CHAPTER X 

LAST YEARS OF HENRY II 

I Henry II loved his children dearly, but he did not 
know how to wan their love The last sixteen years of 
Conquest his life Were made bitter to him by their con- 
cf Ireland gtant revolts, in which their mother encouraged 
them Whilst the elder ones rebelled against him he 
clung wth all the more tenderness to the youngest, John 
Many of the quarrels with the elder ones came from 
Henry’s attempts to get lands and money for John’s mar 
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ru^e poUion For John’s sake most likelv he look m 
hand at last the conquest of Ireland, which he had long 
been planning, hoping that John might at least be King of 
Ireland Besides this Ireland was in a very lawless 
condition, and needed a strong ruler 

2 Some few hundred years earlier, Ireland had been 
in a very much better stale In 432 St Patrick had gone 
from Gaul and laboured amongst the Irish to stmo of 
make them Christians This was more than 

a hundred jears before Augustine preached Chnslianitv 
to the English The Irish soon became very zealous 
Christians Many churches, monasteries, and schools 
were founded all over the land, and arts and letters 
began to nourish. Foreigners came to study in the Irish 
schools, and Irish missionaties carried the Gospel into 
distant lands They laboured m Noithumbria, and they 
went even to Gaul and Germany 

But when the Northmen at last found their way to 
Ireland, they soon destroyed all the refinement and 
learning they found there Ii eland became again wild 
and barbaious There were several kings ruling dif- 
ferent parts of the land, and struggling together which 
should be the most powerful But these kings had 
little real power even in their own kingdoms, the clan 
system was very strong in Ireland, and the different 
clans and their chieftains w ere always fighting togethci , 
and cared very little for their king So there was no- 
thing but disorder m the land The Popes sent legates 
and missionaries, who tried to bring back order and 
reform the abuses of the Church , but it was of no good 

3 When Henry II proposed that he should lead an 
army into the land and conquer it, and rule Henry ir 
the people well, the Pope made him a grant Ireland 
of Ireland, for he claimed in a strange way to be the 
lord of all islands. 
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For a long ^\hile Henry was too busy to trouble him- 
self about Ireland At last, in 1166, Dermot, an Irish 
king, who had been worsted in a struggle with a rival, 
came to Henry and asked to be allmsed to get English- 
men to help him win back his power Henry agreed, 
and love of adventure led many to go and help Dermot 
Chief amongst these was Richard de Clare, sumamed 
Strongbow, Earl of Pembroke He at last became so 
powerful in Ireland that Henry grew alarmed But 
Strongbow hastened to Henry’s court and promised to 
hold all his lands in Ireland as vassal of the English 
king 

It was soon after this, in 1171, that Henry himself 
went to Ireland Perhaps he was glad to go tlierc for 
a while and let men have time to forget Bccket’s death 
He kept his court in a great wattled palace outside 
Dublin He ordered castles to be built o\er the land, 
and made many of the Irish kings and chieftains sub- 
mit to him He also gave away lands to many of his 
followers If he had been able to stay, he would doubt- 
less have gained a firm hold over the country, but he left 
Ireland to meet the legates whom the Pope had sent to 
bnng his pardon for Bechet’s murder 

4. Later on he sent John there to be overlord But John 
did not know how to make friends of the Irish chieftains 
He laughed at their rough dresses, and pulled 
m Ireland, their long beards, With rude jests He made 
so many enemies that he had to be called 
back to England So far Henry’s plans for John had not 
been very successful , but the English possessions in 
Ireland went on gradually increasing for the next two 
hundred years 

Death put an end to the plots of two of his other 
sons— Henry, who had been crowned King of England 
under his father, and Geoffrey, Duke of Brittany Richard 
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GtiU went on plotting against his father with Philip Augus- 
tus, King of France At last they entered Maine, where 
Henry was, with an army, before which Henry'had to 
ll> , his flight filled England and all Europe with sur- 
prise 

The hand of death was upon the conquered king 
Tlie cup of his sorrow overflowed when he was shown 
in a list of the conspirators against him the Henr/s 
name of his favounte son, John ‘Now/ he death, 1189 
said, ‘let things go as they will, I care no more for myself 
or for the world ’ He was borne on a litter to Chinon, 
and as he lay dying there he cried out from time to time, 
‘ Shame, shame on a conquered king ' ’ At last he bade 
them carry him before the altar of the chape], and his 
fiery soul passed away after he had taken the last sacra- 
ments of the Church 


CHAPTER XI 

UICIIARU I 

I Richard succeeded his father without any difficulty, 
though Philip of France, his friend before, became his 
foe the moment his father’s death made him 
King of England His mother kept order 
for liim in England whilst he settled matters with Phihp 
When he passed over to England, his one wish was to 
go on the Crusade, and with this object to raise as much 
money as he could 

Richard was very little m England either before or 
after he became king We do not even know whether he 
could speak English He was nothing but a soldier, 
with splendid tastes, a great love of fine clothes, and 
some feeling for poetry But he had no care for his 
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]jereng?ria ol Na\arrf', who was brought out to him by 
his mother Eleanor The wedding was celebrated with 
much pomp m the island of Cyprus Here Richard 
waited till he had won the whole island from its emperor 
Isaac, who had angered him by seizing the cargoes of 
some of his ships, which had been wrecked on the coast 
After all this delay, Richard at last reached Acre about 
a year after he had started from England The Christians 
in the Holy Land were m sore straits Saladin had 
restored the power of the Mussulmans, had rekindled 
their religious zeal, and wrested everything from the 
Christians save Ty re and Tripoli, and was pressing hard 
on the Chnstian army which lay round Acre To make 
matters worse, there were two rival kings of Jerusalem, 
Guy of Lusignan and Conrad of Montferrat, and since 
Richard favoured Guy, Philip of France of course fr- 
\ cured Conrad No help could be espected from the 
Germans, foi the Emperor Frederic Barbarossa bad 
penshed by the way, and but few of his soldiers reached 
the Holy Land Richard’s arnval quickly changed the 
state of things at Acre He was no general, but anything 
that personal valour could do he did He was suffenng 
from ague, but he had himself carried on a litter into the 
camp A great wooden fortress, which he had had made 
in Sicily, and called Mate-Gnffon, was drawm up near 
the walls, and from the top of it missiles were cast down 
amongst the Turks Engines hurled stones against the 
walls, and mines were dug underneath The besieged 
were soon obliged to surrender, and when Saladin would 
not keep the terms upon which they had agreed, the 
Crusaders slew all the prisoners, numbering some 
thousands, who had fallen into their hands Richard’s 
brave deeds and his fame e\cited the envy of Philip 
V ho made use of the first excuse he could find to go back 
to France Soon afterw'ards Richard quarrelled also 
w ith the Archduke of Austria There was no one amongst 
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the Crusaders able to g^ide and direct matters so as 
to bring the Crusade to a successful end Richaid gainea 
much fame by his valour, he marched down the coast 
towards Jerusalem, and won bnlhant victones at Arsouf 
and elsewhere, but he did not know how to use them, 
and was badly supported by his allies, who did not wish 
him to have the honour of ^eco^ ering Jerusalem When 
one of his knights once led Richard to a spot m the 
camp from which Jerusalem could be seen, the King 
\ eiled his eyes, and wnth tears declared that he was not 
worthy to look on the city which he could not wan 
Disappointment, and the news that his brother John, 
with the help of Philip of France, was plotting against 
him m England and had deposed Longchamp fiom his 
offices, made Richard anxious to return home He con- 
cluded a truce of three years, three months, three days 
and three hours with Saladin, during w’hich pilgrims w'ere 
to be allow ed to visit the Holy Places undisturbed Then 
he left Acre, in October, 1192, and, wishing to get home 
quickly, landed at Ragusa on the Adriatic w ith a few 
followers, meaning to pass through German} in disguise 
Richards But he was found out and seized by' his old 

imprison cnemy, the Archduke of Austria, w'ho sold 

ncnt, iiga Empcror The Emperor bound 

him in chains, and demanded ns ransom for him a sum 
far more than twice the whole revenue of the crown 
The money was got together m England with great ditfi- 
cull}, whilst Philip and John did all they could to destroy 
Richard’s pow cr now that he w as in prison ‘ The De\ il 
la loose take care of youiself,’ Philip wrote to John when 
he heard that at last Richard was free The Justiciar, 
Hubert Walter, who was also Archbishop of Canterbury, 
crushed John’s revolt Hubert Walter was an old servant 
of the court, who had been trained under Henry II ’s 
ministers He w as faithful to the cause of order and good 
govcinmcnt, and Richard put great trust m him. 
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4 When Richard came back to England John ivas ba- 
nished, and those who bad rebelled were punished The 
king did not stay long m England, but went Richards 
to make war against Philip m France, and for return, not 
the icst of his reign the government Mas left to Hubei t 
Walter, who carefully vorked out all Henry II ’s reforms 
Richard was ahvays sending for money, and Hubei t 
Walter was forced to use every way that he lawfully 
could for getting money out of the people England was 
kept very peaceful A good many of the great barons 
wcie aivay with the king, those who stayed at home had 
now learnt that they must obey the laAvs and the govern- 
ment, for it was of no use to rebel 

5 Richard was busy in France making war on King 
Philip and punishing those of his subjects who had risen 
against him The better to defend Normandy chitenu 
against the King of France, he began to build 

a great fortress on the Seine It came to be called 
Chateau Gaillard, or Saucy Castle, and ivas one of the 
strongest and finest fortresses of the Middle Ages As 
Richard saw its walls rise he cried with joy, ' How pietty 
a child IS mine ' ’ But Philip’s anger was great, and he 
said, ‘1 will take it, were its walls of iron ’ ‘ I will hold 
it,’ answered Richaid, ‘were the walls of butter’ 

6 Richard was always in want of money , and hearing 

that theie was rich treasure m the Castle of Chaluz, he led 
his troops against it But the castle was strong - 

and would not fall Richard rode round the dcaih, ngg 
walls m anger, and as he lode an arrow struck him m the 
shoulder It was a fatal wound The king lay dying 
while the castle was taken He was always generous, 
and when the man who had shot the arrow was brought 
to his bedside, he forgave him 

So ended his quarrelsome and stormy life, which had 
little effect upon English history, since he was little in 
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England and left the government to his ministers Eng 
land was proud of his brave deeds, but he was m all 
ways a stranger to her, and she only felt his hand in the 
heavy taxes which burdened her 


CHAPTER XII 
LOSS OF NORMANDY 

I John succeeded his brother without any difficulty Ac- 
cording to our ideas young Arthur of Brittany, the son of 
Succession John’s elder brother, Geoffrey, Duke of Bnt- 
of John tany, was the rightful heir But in England 
men knew nothing of him but his name, and no voice 
w as raised for him 

2 We have seen how John deceived his father and 

betrayed his brother, and he had no idea of treating the 
loims English any better The men of his time 

character tell US nothing but cvil of him He had all 

the faults of his family and none of their virtues E\ en 
his vices were mean He is the worst of all the kings 
who have ruled over England— a man for whom ave can 
feel no sympathy, even when he suffers most Like 
Richard he loved money, but unlike him he was miserly 
and mean He did not care for truth or honour, but 
tned to get on by cunning He cared neither for law 
nor religion, though he was very superstitious He was 
savage and violent, and punished his foes with homble 
cruelty Even to the ministers who serv'ed him well he 
showed no gratitude, but rather dislike. 

3 He was kept at first from going far wrong m 

John s England by the Archbishop, Hubert Walter, 

minister. became Chancellor that he might 

the more easily keep John in order Geoffrey Fitz-Peter 
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was Justiciar , he too was a wise minister, who had been 
tiained under Henry II , and knew how to care foi law 
and order 

John’s mother, Eleanor, was of great use to him She 
was a very able woman , and even now, though eighty 
jears old, was full of activity and eneig^' She had not 
loved her husband, Henry II, and had quarrcllea with 
him and brought much evil upon him But she loved 
her sons and did much for them She helped John to 
keep together all his possessions in France, wdiich were 
attacked both by King Phil p and by young Arthur of 
Brittany, who claimed some part of them 

4 - John, with the help of his mother, got from Arti ur 
the provinces which he claimed When Arthur again 
took up arms, he was defeated by John and 
taken prisoner He was carried to Rouen, Arthur, wo3 
and there mysteriously disappeared E\ eryone believed 
that he had been murdered by the command of ms 
uncle. This cruel act made the barons of Normandy 
and the neighbounng provinces all the more ready to 
turn away from John to Philip II of France 

Piiilip II had made it the aim of his life to strengthen 
the power of the Kings of France by humbling the great 
vassals of the crown Now he seized his chance of 
striking a blow at the King of England, who, as Duke 
of Normandy and Aquitaine, was the greatest and most 
dangerous of his vassals 

5 Philip’s troops entered Normandy whilst Queen 
Eleanor lay dying Even from her deathbed she wrote 
letters to the chief barons of Normandy, ^ 
urging them to be faithful to her son But No^mdy, 
It was of no use The barons were quite 
willing to welcome Philip They had no feelings of 
loyalty to one who was of the house of Anjou, which had 
alvtays been their enem) John himself was not a man 
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to bind tnem closely round hin He did not even try to 
p-viher a force to lead against Philip One by one the 
barons went over to Philip’s side, and Normandy was lost 
without a struggle It settled down quite peaceably to 
be a French province, foi Philip had the wisdom to let it 
Keep the customs and liberties which it most valued 
When John saw that Normandy was lost he fled to 
Frgland, and there tried to get together an army to 
attack Philip, but nothing came of it In the year 1204 
England and Normandy were separated for ever 

The loss of Normandy did much to unite the English 
neople The N orman barons had to choose whether they 
would keep their lands in England or m Normandy 
1 hose who staj ed in England ere quite cut off from 
Normandy, and this made them thorough Englishmen 
The king, too, had to find his home only in Englana 
He stood face to face with his people, and had no other 
power to fall back upon He was not far above them, 
the ruler of a mighty empire, as Henry II had been 
They knew his strength, and then learnt to know their 
own too, and to feel in time that they could resist him if 
he went too far 


CHAPTER XIII 

JOHN’S QUARREL WITH THE POPE 

I King John had lost his mother before he lost Noi- 
lohnacd the mandy Not long afterwards, in 1205, he lost 
Church. his wisest adviser, Hubert Walter After 
Hubert’s death there was a quarrel about the election 
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of a new archbishop The j'oungcr monks at Canterbury 
chose one man, John, on hearing this, made the elder 
ones choose another Both these men hurried to the 
Pope at Rome with their claims The Pope at that 
time, Innocent III , was perhaps the greatest and Avisest 
Pope there has ever been John thought he would get his 
own ay by bribing the men who were to lay the case 
before the Pope. But Innocent was not a man against 
whom cunning was of any use He put aside both the 
men who claimed to be archbishop and caused the monks 
of Canteroury' to elect a third. Cardinal Stephen Langton 
His choice w'as a wise one Stephen Langton was an 
Lnglishman, and one of the first scholars of his day 

2 John’s anger knew no bounds when he heard >\hat 
the Pope had done He said that he w'ould never receive 
Langton as aichbisliop Innocent used a ter- 
rible means to force him to submit He laid diet, 1208 
the kingdom of England under /u/ef diet, which means 

that he forbade the clergy all through the land to do any 
of the services of tne Church Only the baptism of chil- 
dren ivas allowed, and that in pnvate The dead might 
not be buried in consecrated ground The people sud- 
denly lost all the help and comfort which they got from 
the clergy', and were left as sheep without shepherds John 
v/as filled with fury He answered by seizing the lands 
of the clergy who obeyed the interdict He treated the 
clergy as his enemies, and allowed those who robbed or 
murdered them to go unpunished 

He did all he could to show men that the Pope might 
do his worst — he would not care , and all the while the 
people suffered for his obstinacy At last live of the 
bishops fled out of the country, and loud murmurs of 
discontent were heard amongst the people To make 
sure of the barons John took the children of many of 
them and kept them as hostages, so that if their fathers 
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rebelled he could punish them by making their children 
sufier 

3 After two rears the Pope went farther and excom- 
municated ]o\\x\, that IS, he put him out of the communion 
Joiinstx Church, SO that no Christian should 

commumca henceforth have anything to do with liim 
tion, 1209 Even for this John did not care At last, in 
1212, when the interdict had lam on the land for four 
jears, the Pope bade Philip of France lead a crusade 
against John, the enemy of the Church He also caused 
It to be publiclj declared that John was no longer king, 
and that the English owed him no obedience 

4. In theend John seemed to grow afraid , he could not 
trust his people, and he knew that Philip w as r cry strong 

Toiin s sill) superstitious too, and w as much 

mission, frightened by hearing that it had been pro- 
”'3 phesicd that on the nc\t Feast of the Ascen- 

sion he would no longer be king His terror seems to 
hare been quite abject He ga\c up at once e\cry point 
for which he had been struggling He accepted Stephen 
Langton as archbishop, and promised to give back the 
money w hich he had plundered from the churches To 
humble himself utterly he gave up his crow n to the Pope 
and took it back again, doing homage for it as if he were 
the Pope’s vassal He also promised to paj a fixed sum 
of money as tribute to Rome cverj j car 

This act filled the people with disgust They did not 
like to see their country so humbled before Rome, and 
the general dislike and distrust of John grew greater 
every day 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

JOHN’S QUARREL WITH HIS BARONS 

r The barons were beginning to complain \ ery much ol 
the M ay m which John treated them All through his reign 
they had been most heavily taxed Several joi,nind 
times he had bidden them bring together ihc barons 
their forces to follow him to war, and then had made 
no use of them The northern barons took the lead m 
complaining They were not the men Avho had sprung 
from the great Ncrman families of the Conquest, and 
who had so often fought against the king for power 
They were humbler men who had grown into impor- 
tance later, and who till now had been always faithful to 
the king 

In 1213 John's faithful minister, Geoffrey FitzPetcr, 
who had long been Justiciar, died He had done his 
best to keep peace between his master and the barons, 
and to provoke the barons as little as possible, whilst he 
did John’s bidding With him John quite lost his hold 
upon the barons, but the king felt no sorrow for the 
death of his faithful seiw'ant He was glad to have lost 
him, because it left him fiee to oppress the people as he 
liked ^^Tlen he heard of Geoffrey’s death he exclaimed, 
'When he arrives in hell he may go and salute Hubert 
Walter, for by the feet of God noxv for the first time am 
I King and Lord of England ’ 

The new Justiciar w'as Peter des Roches, Bishop of 
Winchester, a native of Poitou, and the barons did not 
like the choice of a foreigner 

2 John had for long planned a great attack upon 
Plulip of France He had allied himself with the Fm- 
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peior and the Count of Flanders, and hoped that to 
gether they would be able to crush Philip ^Vllen his 
Opposition quarrel with the Pope was settled, he called 
to John upon the barons to follow him to F ranee and 
help him to nan back the lands he had lost there The 
northern barons refused They said they nere not 
bound to follow the king out of England At a great 
council held at St Albans for the sake of settling Church 
matters, the barons and the clergy spent much time m 
talking about the state of the country and the abuses of 
the government The same talk nent on in another 
council held in London soon after In this the lead was 
taken by Stephen Langton He vas a true lover of his 
countr} , and tned m every v\ ay to help the people and 
bnng backorder and good government He had tried 
speaking to John about the abuses of his rule, but found 
that it did no good He was now willing to help the 
barons to force the king to reform 

3 John was enraged when the barons refused to follow 
him in his French war, and when he saw how they and 
vvirwuh the clerg) were banded together against him 
}nnce. jjuj fg](. no good doing anything 

to punish them then He made up his mind to go abroad 
first and make war upon Philip He trusted that he 
would gain a great vactory and easily win back Nor- 
mandy Afterwards, crowmed with success, he would 
come back to England and punish the barons for tlielr 
disobedience Meanwhile, too, he hoped to get time to 
part his enemies, either by threats or biibes, so that there 
might not be so strong a party against him in tlie countr) 
4. Philip of France was attacked by many enemies at 
Haute of danger, but this danger 

iiouvines, Toused his subjects to defend theur king At 
the battle of Bom mes, on the northern frontier 
of France, he defeated a great army made up of Germans, 
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Flemish, and English John -was in Anjou at the time 
When he heard of the battle of Bouvines he saw that all 
was lost, and that he should be able to do nothing against 
Philip 


CHAPTER XV 

STRUGGLt; FOR THE GREAT CHARTER 

T Whilst John was awaj the barons and clergy had met 
together again Stephen Langton had brought to their 
notice the charter which Henry I had given Opposition 
the people It promised just the good go- •1°^" 
\cmment which they uanted, and made their cause 
stronger by giving them something clear to ask and 
fight for The barons swore that unless John would give 
them a sealed charter, granting them their laws and 
liberties, they would make w'ar on him till they made 
him do so They agreed at once to begin to get a force 
together to help them in their struggle with the king 
They had little hope that they should be able to get 
anything from him except by force 

In all this the clergy, with Langton at their head, 
were quite at one wuth the barons John hoped to be 
able to part the Church and the barons To do this 
he granted the Church the privileges which it had long 
asked for But it -was of no use Langton was too true 
a lover of liberty to be bnbed to forsake the people’s 
cause 

2 John went on trjung to put off the stniggle He took 
the vow of the Crusade, that none might dare to take up 
arms against hun But the barons w'ere not Success of 
fnghtened They got their army together ibe barons 
and met at a place called Brackley, in Northampton- 
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shire The clergy had not, of course, taken up arms, 
and had not been forced to break with the king out- 
ivaidly The archbishop, therefore, was one of the men 
whom John sent to ask the barons what they wanted 
He came back with a long list of their demands, which 
John in anger refused 

Then the barons marched to London, and the 
Londoners greeted them with joy This uas not, like 
the revolts of the barons which we have spoken about 
before, a struggle to gam power for themselves It was 
a struggle to get good goveinment for the whole country, 
for the people as tvell as the barons Everyone left 
John, even the men of Ins court and household The 
whole country w'as against the king, who had shown 
himself to be nothing but a brutal tyrant 

3 John was at last obliged to bid the barons meet 
Runnjmede, him at Runnymedc, that they might talk 
together about their demands and come to 
some agreement 

Runnymede was a meadow through which the Thames 
ran, behveen Windsor and Staines On one side of the 
river the barons spread out their forces and put up their 
tents On the other side was the kmg On an island in 
the middle of the river, the messengers from either side 
met and discussed the disputed points 

John, deserted on all sides, was ready to grant any- 
thing that was asked, though probably he did not mean to 
keep his promises In one day he agreed to the Charter 
wdiicli the barons proposed, and put his seal to it 

4- This charter, which is so important in the history 
of English liberty that it has always been called The 
The Great Gi Cat Charter, was as it w’ere a treaty be- 
Chartar tween the king and his people In it the 
interests of the people were considered side by side with 
the interest? of the baron^ This is the important point 
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to mark about jt, that for the first time the whole nation, 
and not only one class m it, rose against the king to fight 
for Its liberties 

5 Till now we have always seen the people on the 
side of the king against the barons Now the nation had 
become one The Normans and the Eng- Unmnof 
lish were one people they felt that they had the nation, 
the same interests, and that they could get on best by 
working together 

Under Henry I and Henry II the barons had learnt 
that it w'as useless trying to get pow'er for themseh es, 
like the great barons in France, and the people had 
learnt what good government \vas The order that had 
reigned all over the country had educated the people 
They had learnt what law was, what good government 
was They had seen the Church resist the king with 
success e\en when he seemed most powerful, and from 
this they had learnt tliat they too might struggle for 
their liberty So it came about that the nation met the 
king /at Runnymede and forced him to put his seal to 
the Great Charter The barons in no way acted selfishly, 
and we do not see in the Great Charter that they tried 
at all to get new pow'er for themselves 

6 The Great Charter was \ery like the Charter of 
Henry I The barons had taken that charter for their 
model But the Great Charter went farther Articles of 
than that had done, for since its day many the Charter 
new nghts and new claims had sprung up, and now all 
these had to be thought of 

First of all the Great Charter promised to the Church 
all Its rights, and said clearly that the English Church 
was to be free Then it went on to promise that the 
king would not go bejond his feudal rights in the treat- 
ment of his vassals, and would not use unlawful means 
to get money from them 
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RISE OF THE PEOPLE 
AND GROWTH OF PARLIAMENT, 


INTRODUCTION 

In the period of history which this little work deals with, 
the things that are most worthy of notice are these — 

1 How Parliament grew up'into its present shape. 

2 How Wales was joined to England , and how an 
attempt was made to join Scotland also, but without suc- 
cess 

3 How some English kings strove to win the kingdom 
of France , and how the English people were thus drawn 
into a war which lasted for more than a hundred 
years 

4- How great changes came over the people in social 
matters , how Parliament grew stronger, and some men 
tned to reform the Church 
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5 How the birons, towards the end of this period, 
diMded into two parties, and fought for dificicnt kings , 
and how the land was filled with disorder and blood- 
shed 

To show all these things as clearly as possible, the story 
of each has been told, apart by itself, as much as could 
be done 1 bus, when the growth of parliament is spoken 
of, no notice is taken of the other things which happened 
at the same time, because it seems better to tell these 
under other heads So the reigns of the different kings 
hat e not been kept apart, as is done in many histones , and 
in passing from one subject to another the order of time 
in which things happened is not followed It is seldom 
found in history' that ctents of great imporiance start 
into being all at once , the causes that lead to them go on 
working for a long time before , and to understand the 
way in which they take place, it is often needful to begin 
very far back indeed In this way the chief things that 
happened under each head ha\c come to be told under 
then own head 


CHAPTER I 

PARLUMENl 

JT In many w ay's the thirteenth century is the most inte- 
resting of the Middle Ages Itwas acentury ofgrcatmcn, 
great thoughts, and great deeds But to ail 
iiurteenih of English birth or descent its great glory is, 
century institution whicli it IS England’s 

chief pride to haac founded — Parliament — first grew’ and 
was shaped into the form which it still keeps We might 
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almost think that this century had been set apart for this 
speaal purpose, it had hardly well be^n when the 
movement towards the building-iip of parliament set in, 
and a few years before it ended Parliament received its 
finishing touch from the hands of its most intelligent 
builder, Edward I Parliament is, moreover, the one 
abiding result of all the seemingly blind struggling and 
fighting, m the battle-field and elsewhere, of all the fore- 
cast and effort, which made the reigns of John, Henry III 
and Edwaid I among the most stiiTing in our history 
2 In one sense Parliament was no new thing even at 
the beginning of the thirteenth century Already — indeed 
It might be said from far eailier times — every- Parl ament 
thing that goes to the making of a perfect 
pirliament was to be found in England By a parliament ' 
IS meant a national assembly in which all the classes 
which make up the people of a country are brought 
together, either in person or by men chosen to represent , 
them When so met together they talk about, and give a 
common opinion upon, matters of importance to the whole 
people To make this assembly worthy of the name of 
parliament, no part of the kingdom, and no class of the 
people whose affairs it deals with, can be shut out from 
It Now It IS clear that the vast bulk of the people can 
be present at such an assembly only through their repre- 
sentatives — men chosen by them, and having full power 
to act for them, and to bind them as completely as if they 
were themselves present A full parliament is the whole ^ 
nation gathered together to do the business of the state 
To Parliament are entrusted all the nghts and lawful ’ 
powers that belong to the nation , whatever it does the ^ 
nation docs 

3 Now in the reign of John, and earlier, England had r 
a Great Council of the nation, and had also councils in the 
shires or counties At the national council men from 
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all parts of the country had a nght to be present, but 
those who had this nght could only be present themselves, 
and could not send representatu'es At the 
shire moots, or county courts, groups of men 


P'lrlnment 
no new 

thlrtlenth * Sent from the various parts of the shire for 
century purpose, represented the whole free folk of 

the shire, and did business for them Now Parliament 
ig^ew up by mi\ing together the great council and the 
county courts When men w'erc sent to the great cotinci' 
to represent the folk of the shire, in the same w ay as men 
had long been sent to represent different parts of the 
shire in the shire court, then we have Parliament. This 
w as done m the thirteenth century , the men who helped 
most to do It were Simon de Montfort and King Eduard I 
4. The National Council m John’s time was a gathenng, 
at the king’s bidding, of all who held their lands directly 
Thetniional from the Crown, both clergymen and la>Tnen 
council jji^g Meeting of the Wise Men in 

liearly times, only more people sat m it, and they were the 
king’s feudal vassals, no longer merely the men of u eight 
m the kingdom But already the body of ten ints-in- 
'jChief — as those who held their lands direct from the king 
vvere called — had split up into two groups, the greater and 
(the lesser The greater barons held large lands, and had 
a right to do business directly with the king The lesser 
barons held smaller lands, and dealt with the king only 
through the sheriffs of their counties The greater barons, 
being made up of the greater nobles and the chief digni- 
taries of the Church, became the House of Lords in the 
full-grown Parliament The lesser barons, as time went 
on, seem to have mixed with the other folk who held 
lands m the shires Their representatives were the 
knights of the shire who sat in the House of Commons 
5 But the Shire-moot even in the twelfth century was 
a perfect parliament of the shire To it came not only all 
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the landholders of the shire, clerical and lay, but also 
twehe lauful men from each borough, and four men with 
the reeve from each township They n ere 
bound to meet the king’s justice n hen he came 
into their shire, and help him to do the king’s busmess, in 
judging lawsuits and other matters Tlius in the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth century we have all that is needed 
to make a full parliament of the kind that now meets at 
Westminster We have a national assembly, and we 
have the custom of doing the nation’s busmess through 
men whom the people have chosen to act for them We 
ha\e, too, little parliaments m the shires which might be 
used as patterns for making a national parliament 

6 As eaily as 1213, signs that the National Council was 
about to take the shape of the Shii e-moot began to show 
themselves In this year John summoned to F,rst 
the great council which he called at St Al- 
bans not only the bishops and the barons, non 
but also the reeve and four latvful men from each toivn 
ship in the royal demesne, as the lands the king kept 
m his own hands were called A few months later ne 
commanded the sheriffs of the several counties to ‘ cause 
to come ’ to him at Oxford, ‘ four discreet men ’ from each 
county, to ‘ talk with him ’ on the affairs of the kingdom 
The parliament of St Albans is beheved to be the first 
clear case m our history of a national representative 
assembly 

7 It is, moreover, worthy of notice that everything 
that went to make up our Parliament is of English origin 
Ihe notion of giving certain classes of the parinment 
people a place m the highest assembly of the 1 native 
nation, by means of men chosen to represent 
them, was nothing new It was only the same principle 
that had been acted upon in the local meetings of the 
English fiom the earliest times The national council 
h H 
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was whit the Meeting of the Wise became aftci the Nor- 
man conquest , ind the shirc-moot wis among the very 
oldest institutions of the countr) But the nord 'pirhi- 
ment’ (from the French word ‘pirlcr,’ to talk) is foreign, 
ind was in use on the Continent long before it ippeircd 
in England , and the parts that make it up w ere brought 
together by the way m which our foicign kings ruled the 
nation If the Noniiin conquest had not taken place, 
an assembly like our parliament might haie come into 
being, but it could hardlj hare been the same as that 
which we now' have 


CHAPTER II 

TttE FIGHT TO KEEP THE GREAT CHARTER 

I When the barons parted from King John after making 
him sign the Great Cliarter in June, 1215, then work was 
not even half done. They had won the Great Chartci , 
Dironni ^ harder task was still before them — to 

w-ir breaks keep It England had to endure two jeais 
out again disorder, and misery before the 

Great Charter could be made sure For John was as 
false to his w'ord in this as in e\ ery other thing he did 
or said A few months after the day of Runn>’mede he 
put himself at the head of an anned force that had been 
hired for him on the Continent and had gathered on the 
southern coast The baions marched against him avith 
iheir followers At first John was everywhere successful 
Pope Innocent took upon himself to condemn the con- 
duct of the barons and annul the Charter , and when the 
barons would not submit to his judgment he excommuni- 
cated them At the same time the great archbishop, 
Stephen Langton, went to Rome to plead before Inno- 
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cent the nation’s cause and his oto , but he was for- 
bidden to go back to England until the troubles v^ere 
ended The barons, too, acted feebly and began to look 
to France for help John ^as thus able to ivork his 
iMcked will upon the country for a season He took 
Rochester, and then setting his brother, the Earl of 
Sahsburj, with a part of his mercenancs, to keep Match 
on London, M’hcre the strength of his enemies laj, he led 
the rest northivards For the moment there A%as nothing 
to stop him. He A\ent through England, burning and 
ravaging , entered Scotland, whose king had taken part 
with the barons, set Benvick on fire, mercilessly wasted 
the Lowlands, and turning southwards while it was still 
w inter, recovered Colchester, which had been lost in his 
absence London \.as now the last shelter of English 
freedom 

2 Soon, however, the tide turned The barons had 
been for some time in treat} wath France , and m Ma}, 
1216, the heir to the French crown, Lewas, Icwisof 
landed m Thanct with a powerful army comM'to 
Lewis w'as the husband of Henry II ’s England, 
granddaughter, Blanche of Castile, and now came 
to England to try and win the crown wkicli the 
English nobles had offered him as a means of escaping 
from the power of John John, distrusting fiis foreign 
troops now that a prince of their own race confronted 
him, fell back upon the w'estem shires , and Lewis led 
his army to London, where he w'as warmly welcomed 
For a time all went well with the barons and their all\ 
John’s hirelings deserted him m great numbers, c\en his 
brother Salisbury passed over to the enemy , and in a 
few’ months little of his kingdom remained to him except 
the Welsh marches and a few strongholds, such as Doxer, 
where Hubert de Burgh fought nobly for a cause that 
seemed utterly lost 
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3 But John MIS not beitcn jet The bnrons became 

after a time suspicious of their ally and jealous of F rench 
influence , the national dislike of foreigners began to 
« ork in the minds of the people , and Lews wjs losing 
ground in England John Mas able to march into the 
midland counties, to dine off the besiegers of Windsor, 
and e\en to rehe\c Lincoln The relief of Lincoln M'as, 
rcith of however, his last exploit , as he was on his 
lohn ij-ick he M’as seized M'lth a serious illness 

at Swineshead, and died at Newark (October, 1216) 

4 The men mIio Mere on John’s side at once se^ up 

his son Henrj , a lad nine jcars old, in his pi ice Pope 
Henry III Innoccnt III was now dead , but Pope Hono- 
1216-1272 nus, who came after him, behaved m the 
same Maj His legate, Giialo, croMred the joung king 
at Gloucester, received from him the oath of fealty to his 
master, and threw all the influence of the Roman Church 
Wiiinm ’fi^o William Marshall the elder, 

Marsliall great Earl of Pembroke, an old states- 

man who had taken part in the tioubles of Henry II ’s 
tune, Mas chosen ‘ ruler of the king and kingdom ’ One 
of his first acts m his new ofhce Mas to re-issue the 
Great Charter in a great council at Bristol It was not, 
lir^i however, quite the same charter as that which 

Gre^t’char ^ad granted, something was added, but 

ler still more Mas taken aMay, the sixty-three 

clauses of the original charter being cut doMn to forty- 
two Most of the points which Mere left out Mere of small 
importance , but two of them Mcie a real loss These 
Mere, (i) that m I nch set bounds to the rojalMill m raising 
scutages and aids, and (2) that mIiicIi bound the king to 
call togetncr the national council m a formal manner 
Mhen he m anted to assess other than thelaMfullv fixed 
scutages or aids The final clause, hoMever, held out a 
hope that these might aften ards be restored 
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This acceptance of the Chaiterby the king’s friends 
w IS an act of great wisdom It shook to its base the 
.ilhance between Lewis and the barons, and for the fiist 
lime in the struggle enlisted the papal power in the cauie 
of English freedom First m the list of distinguished 
men who appear as advising that the king should giic 
way and agree to the Charter, was Gualo, the papal legate 

5 The death of John in leality gave the victory to tlie 
paity of the joung king, winch now came to be looked on 
more and more as the national party Many who had 
taken up arms against the tyranny of the father, saw no 
leason to continue the stiuggle with the son, especially 
as great part of what they were fighting for had been 
fieely granted them So they at once joined the king 
A short truce gave both sides time to gather together all 
their stiength for the decisive struggle JiVhen the truce 
wais over the main body of the French moved, under the 
Count of Pcrchc and Robert Fitzwalter, to the siege of 
Lincoln castla Whilst so engaged they were fiercely 
attacked in the town by Pembroke’s army Fair of Lm 
and utterly routed The Count of Perche 

was killed , Fitzwalter and many other men of high 
rank were taken , and the besieging force slain or 
scattered So easily w'on was the victory, and so great 
was the spoil gained by it, that it was called the Fair of 
Lincoln (May, 1217) 

6 Yet Lewis did not give up the contest , it needed 
another defeat to drive him from England By the 
efforts of his wife, Blanche, a fresh force was raised in 
France and sent towards the English coast in a fleet of 
eighty ships, commanded by Eustace the Monk, a notable 
pirate of the day But this force never landed For in 
the meantime Hubert de Buigh had slipped out of Dover 
gathered together about forty ships from the southern 
ports, and pushed after Eustace. He overtook him off 
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Sand\ndi, and at once fell upon the French fleet Partly 
Biitleof skilful seamanship, partly by valour and 

Sandwicli, daring, he entirely o\orlhre\v it (August, 
1217) 

7 Lewis w as now closely besieged in London Seeing 
no hope of relief, he yielded A treaty was made at 
/Pciceof LBmbclh, in which he and his English 

l^aribati followers rcccucd favouiabic terms No 

one of them was to suffer for the part he 
had taken against the king Lewis was to be paid a 
certain sum, which was said to be owed him, but was, 
perhaps, really guen to get him to go away sooner 
Second This treaty was followed soon afterwards by 
GrcoTcinr sccond rc-issuc of the Gicat Charier Some 
ter tai7 new clauscs weic added, raising the number 
to forly’-seven , but those which had been left out in the 
Charter of 1216 were not icstoied Sis weeks later 
another charter, that of the Forest, was published 
In this the forest clauscs of the Great Charter were 
embodied , and it disforests, or puts again under the 
common law’ of England, all the foicsts created in the 
two prcMous reigns By this charter, also, the men who 
dwelt within those forests that w CIO left could no longer 
be punished so brutally for killing the king’s deer as they 
had formerly been, and were allowed to plough their 
lands and do other things that wcic needful for mal ing 
their farms produrtne 


CHAPTER III 
THE BARONS’ WAR 

I After the peace of Lambeth the land had rest from 
civil war for forty-six years Often dunng these years 
there W’as disorder and discontent on every side , but from 
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1217 to 1263 there was peace so far that no class of the 
people took up amis against injustice In high places It 
seems indeed to have been a fairly prosperous of 

and happy time for the folk who dwelt in the Henry ill 
country , and it is certainly a time of great importance to 
the men of after-days , for m it gradually grew up those 
forces which created Parliament 

Let us notice the important things which helped on 
the growth of Parliament (i) Theie was a slow but 
steady adv ance of the custom of representativ es of the 
people going to the great assembly of the nation (2) 
Theie giew up for the first time a practice w'hich 
became very common and \ cry useful in later days — that 
of granting money to the king in return for his solemnly 
acknowledging the nation’s rights (3) The wrongs which 
the nobles had to endure from the Court became so 
manifold and were so galling to their pride as to rouse 
them at last to take steps to put a stop to them 

2 (i) The first of these points is seen in the gieater 
frequency witli which the counties w'eie called upon to 
choose ‘ discreet knights ’ toinstiuct the king, or to attend 
on behalf of their county m the national council Thus 
in 1226 It IS directed that four be chosen from each 
county to instruct the king, m 1254 tw'o w^ere to be 
chosen to attend the great council Indeed it may be 
safely said that before this period ended, chosen knights 
of the shire had come to be looked upon as a needful part 
of every lawful parliament The w ord '■ par- 
liament’ was first used in 1246 as the name word'parha- 
of the common council of the kingdom, and 
IS at this time so often found in histoncal w'ntings that it 
may be regarded as having taken the place of the old 
name of great council 

3 (2) Of the way in which money w-as given to the 
king m return for his granting hberties man) instances 
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might be given , but one will be enough Fhe hst chusc 
of the tliird re-issuc of the Great Charter — vhich was 
Third made in 1225, and is noteworthj as giving the 
1C issue of Charter its final shape — states that in return 
ter 1225 for the king^s gnee in bestowing the liberties 
contained in the charter, his subjects have gi\ on him ‘ a 
fifteenth of their nio\eables’ rormeil> land only had 
been taxed , but as wealth increased the king thought he 
might raise money from his people’s ‘goods’ as well, and 
sent his servants e\cr>’ now and then throughout the 
land to ask the towns, freeholders, knights, and even the 
clerg> for a share of their goods If it weie granted him 
It was assessed and lev icd bj the king s officers, and paid 
into the treasury 

4. (3) The dealings of the king w nh his nobles must be 
told at greater length William Marshall died in 12 19 The 
management of affairs then passed to Hubert de Burgh, a 
Hubert de Wise, just, and Vigorous ruler In spile ofnnnv 
Uurgh difficulties and much opposition, Hubert beat 
1119-1333 downthcwild spirits 'hat the stnfc of 1215-17 
had giv cn birth to He drov c out of the kingdom tlie rem- 
nant of the armed hirelings whom John had brought over, 
and did much to bring back the authority of the law 
He was not popular, however, and in 1232 he lost the 
favour of the king, who was now grown to manhood, and 
so fell from power 

By this time Henry’s character had shown itself, 
and he proved to be, if not one of the worst, yet cer- 
tainly one of the most useless of our kings He had 
many good qualities, — was kind-hearted, generous, and 
pious , but he w as also thriftless, unsteady, w iihout judg- 
ment, and — perhaps from weakness of purpose — too often 
false to his word. 

S Accordingly, when Peter des Roches, bishop of 
Wmchester, took Hubert’s place as the king’s chief 
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adviser, he did not succeed in keeping iL for more than 
a fen jears And soon after this ne find Henry un- 
dertaking to carry on the work of government 
mthout any settled adviser v hatev er F or Poches, 
tT,ent>-four jears (1234-1238; the post of chief 
justiciar — from the time of the Conquest the highest unde 
the Crorni — and for seventeen j ears (1244-1261) that of 
chancellor, were left unfilled But, like all men of feeble 
character, Henry lo\ed favourites, and dunng these 
j ears he seems to ha\ e been hke clav in the hands of 
foreign adventurers, nho flocked to England from manv 
parts of the Continent, from Poitou, Provence, and 
Savo) 

6 Indeed, the willingness of Heniy to let foreigners 
do V hat they chose m England v.as his great v.rong-doing 
It V as an outrage upon the feelings and in- 
terests of the native English nobilitj which ruP En^- 
lhe> could not forgive It made them talc 
the rule of the country out of the king’s hands for a time, 
and at last dro' c them to male \«ir upon him Henry 

V as a good son, and was willing to provide for his foreign 
half-brother For after John’s death, his wife Isabclh 

V edded the Count of La Marche from whom John bad 
once earned her off, and bore h'm many children Four 
of her sons came over to England and received lands 
and honours that ought m justice to have gone to Eng- 
lishmen. Henry v^as also a good husband, and vhen 
(1236) he married Eleanor of Provence, his v.ife's needy 
bnsmen had to be pro ided for m England One 
of her uncles, Boniface of Sa'oy, became Archbishop of 
Canterbur) , an office for which his extreme y outh and 
vuolent temper made him quite unfit , another, Peter of 
Savov, got large estates — among others, that part of 
modem London which is still called the Savoy ; and a 
third, William Valence, became so powerful with the 
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kins tint onl> Ills uncvpcc’cd <kith 111 1239 is bohcied 
to ha\c saved tlic nation from an carlic- outbreak of the 
11 irons War The s cccss of these foreigners orcis over 
others, who also p'ospcred The evil weal on proumj^ 
until the lcadint;incn of the na^ on co Id bear it nolon"cr 
and set about dciisin*’' nic-’iis of checkin;; it 

7 ‘\no her nnscluef o'" a similar kind \ orked to the 
same end, and is important as haian'' 1 cljicd to the 
„ , Tmtlish Cliirch on the side of llic national 

f X I'*' ^ 

parti The Pope claimed the riplit not onl> 
oijrri lo-t. pt- iciMii;, nionci from the Lnc;hsh clcn;\ 
under the name of tallagco, but also of providing for his 
Italian servants b\ prcscntine; them to bcacficc'^ and 
picfcnncnts in England Phis latte- usurped right he 
used a\ nil so little modcr'lion tha' •’t one time Ital.ai 
elergjnnen dicv even vc"'r from the rciTnucs of lie 
English Church 50,000 marlvS, worth mo-c than half a 
million of pounds no\ 

S Added to all this, the king was verv often asking 
for nioncj, so lint cicrs class of tl c people *clt much of 
,, tl eir wealth slipping aw av from them Henn 

wTU cf spent a great deal of monci oa Ins own w ints 

tlmft. jileasurcs He was also for a long time 

,ai war i ilh 1 i-ancc, and once or Iw icc tried o \ m back 
the dominions of Ins forefathers that John Indies He 
alwajs failed disgraccfulh in these attemp s after spend- 
ing a great deal of morc\ \t last in an c\ .1 hour for 
himself he was tcmp’cd bv ihc Pope to go bbndK into a 
scheme for making his sccoi d son Edmund, king of Sicili , 
and soon found himself pledged to pav large sums to the 
Pope for thispurposc He twice asked the great council for 
an aid, but both times it was refused Then the angn 
barons, bchei ing that llie king’s niisnilc could not be met 
bj ordinan wajs, begana moicinent which led n the 
course of a fei j cars to the great Barons’ W'ar and to the 
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meeting of the first nationil assembly that had in it all 
the elements of a full parliament It is this which makes 
the rising of the barons so important 

9 The soul of the movement was Simon de Montfort, 
Earl of Leicester The gieat cail, known m later times 
among the common people as Sir Simon the s,n,on cic 
Righteous, was himself the child of foreign Montfort. 
parents He i\as, however, the grandson of an English 
woman, Amicia, daughter of Robert, Eail of Leicester 
Thus, the gicat champion of England against forcigneis 
was himself but one-fouith an Englishman It is lemark- 
able, too, that he belonged originally to the veiw class 
which he afterwards made it the fl\ed puipose of his life 
to withstand Born early in the century, and being a 
younger son, he came to England m 1232 There he 
found favour with the king, and found still gi cater favour 
with the king’s sister, Eleanor, the widowed Countess of 
Bcmbiokc, whom, to the great disgust of the native 
lobihtj, he succeeded m making his wife Then Heniy 
began, seemingly without cause, to dislike and fcai him , 
but he steadily lose in the good opinion of the nation 
By his conduct m vinous parts of the woild — ^England, 
Gascony, the Holy Land — he showed that he had all the 
cpialitics of a gicit Icadci , and in 125S he was felt to be 
the one man best fitted to stand at the head of tlic party 
of the baions 

10 The Barons first took action m the parliament that 
met at London in April, 1258 It was a stoimy meeting, 
and lasted for an unusually long time, almost a month , 
but the upshot was that the king agreed to give to tw'cnty- 
four barons full poweis to reform the course of govern- 
ment Of these barons half were to be chosen 

by himself, half by the Barons, in a second of O^ifo°rd! 

pirhamcnt, which w as fixed to meet at Oxford 

The Oxford parliament came togethei in June Thf 
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twciily-four were chosen From these four others wero 
sifted , and these four m turn named a council of fifteen, 
i\ho were to advise tlie king in all things Two other com- 
mittees Mere made, one of them, twelve m number, to 
represent the commoralt> m three annual parliaments 
These and some other regulations then made arc known as 
the Provisions of 0 \ford The king swore to obseric 
them , and all the king’s friends — his elder son, Edw ard, 
among them — took the same oath The council of fifteen, 
led by its greatest member, Earl Simon, now drew to them- 
selves all the king’s pow ers The) called upon the foreigners 
to give up the king’s castles, and Eail Simon lojally 
surrendered Kenilworth and Odiham When the De 
Valences — the king’s half-brothers — resisted the demand, 
they were dri\en from the kingdom 
.11 For a time this council ruled England But they 
were slow in making the promised reforms , and when, 
towards the end of 1259, they )icldcd to the 
baroniil pressure put upon them by Edw ard and the 

council other barons, and published a paper of Kc- 

forms, called the Provisions of the Barons, these did not 
give satisfaction Plenry longed to break loose from their 
control, but was for a time kept in check by the refusal 
of his son Edward to join him in throwing off the yoke 
of the council This body, therefore, though w'cakened 
by a quarrel that sprang up between Earl Simon and 
Richard do Clare, Earl of Gloucester, still held supreme 
sway But in 1261 the king was released from his oath 
by the Pope, and wrested the authority from the barons, 
whereupon De Montfort wathdrew to France 

12 A time of confusion follow ed, lasting for two ) ears, 
Tmliv-ir during which many fniitless efforts were 
breats out made to settle the dispute. This came to a 
head in 1263 Richard de Clare was now 
dead , his son Gilbert warmly supported Leicester , and 
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civil war broke out m the west and south TheiC were 
marchings of armies, sieges, and takings of towns and 
castles, but no pitched battle Then an agreement was 
made to refer the whole quarrel to King Lewis of F ranee 
son of the Lewis who had come to England in 1216, and 
who was known in later times by the name of St Lewas, 
because he was a very holy man Both sides solemnly 
undertook to abide by his decision, whatever it might be 
Lewis came to Amiens, and after hearing the case of each, 
ga\c judgment in Januarj', 1264. 

13 His judgment, which wns known as the Award of 
Amiens, was altogether in favoui of the king By if, 
the provisions of 0\ford were annulled, Henry Award of 
was allowed to keep as manj foieigners as he 

liked m his senace , but at the same time the 1264 
Great Charter was declared to be binding on the crown 

14 The barons easily found reasons for refusing to 
abide by the Award , and war brol e out a second time 
While Henry was making head in the midland 
counties, Earl Simon was besieging Rochester out ug mi, 
Tins was a valuable post, and Heniy 
marched to relieve it Learning, how’e\er, w'hilst on his 
way, that the earl had left Rochester, he went on south- 
wards to attack the southern ports, which weic on the 
baronial side De Montfoit followed, and came up wath 
him at Lewes There, in May, 1264, he gained „ , 

tlie great victory -which made possible the 1 ewes, 
meeting of what is generally called the first 
Lnglish parliament The loss of the battle is usually said 
to ha\c been owing to the bl.ndness of Prince Edward’s 
wr.ith He was furious with the men of London for the 
w-') in which they had insulted his mother some tune 
before Ha\ingbiokcn their division in the first onset, 
he chased them for miles in his rage, and when he came 
back found that the battle was lost The king and his 
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wire sciK in the 1 in mine to < erf 111. ihni. 1 nc t, c ni, 
indbirof., to titc 'hiri s, tilu i> d h iro "h throi ' Ii- 
out l.n; hnil, cnmmindn,' th_ f-unc tl'ic to fc> ne in 
]ici‘'On, tiic luiir three to s‘-i.d ttprc'in’ tivc , to n jur- 
Inmint tint \ Tj 0 b. hcM 't I o u'o 1 m tin. fohh m, 

J iiunn J lin I ic",in, tool p’lce it the '■pi o.iucil ti ne 

tiiMir- in dill CO im 1 in*-, cine to, ednr tin fir 
fonimo'i conned of tiic 1 inj doin tint con- 
no I cj tnincd cienthinr uhuh n full I npl sh ptrln- 
incnt oiijthl to conmn It nn\ not ln\c been fitrlj 
•lumntoncd onb Cj incinbc’i of ilic Its tiobihts received 
writs, vvhibl 1 17 members of the hiphcrclir') wcrccillcd 
to It It im> Invc been force tint broi4 hi it into bcint:, 
ns the 1 ing wns not nnster of his nctions nt tl c tune II 
nnj linvc been nothing new, nnd perinps onh used v Int 
hnd been nlrcndv common on n snnilcr scile llul there 
is no doubL tint it wis the fiist meeting toi ether of the 
lords spintinl nnd tcmponl, 1 nights of the shire, nnd 
cilircns tnd burgesses, for the gcncnl purposes of llie 
vholcintion The lower clergs ccrtiinlv Ind no voice 
in It , but the lower clcrg>, though in mnic still n pirt of 
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parliament, in practice have never, except for a short 
time, been repiesented in it as a separate estate 

16 Tlie parliament of 1265 sat a good while, and did a 
good deal to strengthen still further the power of Leices- 
ter But shortly after it broke up, his power began to 
decay The Earl of Gloucester took offence at the con- 
duct of his chief, and, like his father, went over to the 
enemy Edward, too, escaped from his keepers , and the 
royalists, thus encouiaged, rose in aiTns The breaks 
earl, though a practised vamor, proved no outathira 
match m the field for Ins young ana active 

foe — once his pupil and fiiend In August he crossed 
the Severn fiom Wales, to join his troops to those of his 
son Simon, who had brought a force fiom the south-east 
to meet him Halting for a night at Evesham, he was 
just getting leady to start the next morning when Edward 
appeared Edward had surprised and scattered the 
younger Simon’s army at Kenilworth two days before , 
and now he came down suddenly to destroy the cldei 
Simon’s in overwhelming force He gained Pnttleof 
his object , de Montfort’s army was over- 
thrown , de Montfort himself and his son 1=63 
Henry w'eic slain (August 4, 1265) 

17 The day of Evesham did not end the war Tlie 
remnant of the baronial paity, made desperate by the re- 
fusal of the victois to giant them terms, still 

held out in Kenilworth Castle and elsewheie Dism 
Edward fought on with his usual earnestness, 
and stormed Winchelseawitha crueltj not usual with him , 
but war still lingered The roval party began to be less 
stern , and towards the end of 1266 they issued the 
‘ dictum de Kenihvoi th,’ in which terms of restoration to 
their honours and lands — ^hard, indeed, but still not un- 
reasonable — were granted to those of the rebels who 
would hy down their arms The de Montfort family 
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alone was treated r\itli great sercrity, every member of 
It was to leave the kingdom Kenilworth surrendered 
but some little time passed before the terms were finally 
rnrons accepted by all At last, in July 1267, Ely, 

cniU 1=67 -where the most obstinate held out, was 

\ lelded to the king , and the Barons’ war ended, seemingly 
m the utter defeat of the principles for which the great 
Earl of Leicester had laid down his life 


CHAPTER »V 
EDWARD I AND PARLIAMENf 

I BUT de Montfords cause did not die with him Par- 
lunient, indeed, had fallen to pieces once more , but 
K Luiitlin before the century was over its parts were to 
of'iariia"^ be again gathered together into a firm and 
pjLnt, 1567 listing shape by the \'er>' hand that crushed 
de Montfort In a few years (November, i272)King Henry 
died , and Edward, then absent on a crusade, was raised 
to his place Shortly after the new king’s return to 
England (August, 1274), the forces that had before 1265 
been steadily making parliament a necessity of the Con- 
stitution set to work again, and never paused until, in 
129s, Edward found it advisable to call an assembly 
vhich lepresentcd all classes of the nation even more 
thoroughly than that of 1265 had done Edward loved 
power well and to have his own way , >et he loved his 
people too, and doubtless he would have helped on the 
growth of parliament, even if it had not served his ow n 
ends But what did most to bring about the great result 
was the discovery which he made, that the consent of the 
vanous classes of his subjects could be gained to taxation 
more readily through an assembly in which those classes 
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should be present either m person or by the men whom 
they chose to act for them, than by any other way 

2 After the growing wealth of the country had begun to 
tempt the king to raise money for his uses from ‘moveables, 

It became customary for the king’s offices, i^henever the 
kTng'W'a^m^eed'dnhoh^, to visit the counties and towns, 
and them to 'mak^im_a grant Even then, however, 
lie dealt wafh the people through then representatives The 
county court was dealt w'*th as having power to bind the 
county, the magistrates of a town as having power to bind 
their town, and the archdeacons as having power to bind 
the lower clergy The^knig hts o f the shire had come to 
be look ed upon as^^partjDf the_natjpnal council or par- 
l iamen t , and a grant of money made by this body w’as 
supposed to be made by all classes m the realm except 
the boroughs and lower clergy These latter classes had 
still to be treated wth separately — a course w'hich caused 
much delay and other inconvenience , and a feeling grew 
up that It would be much easier to get all that w'as w'anted 
from one assembly For instance, in 1282, King Edward I , 
while in Wales warring with Llewellyn, first gained through 
an agent from the counties and boroughs a supply which 
turned out much smaller than was needed When he! 
wanted more he called together, by writs addressed to\ 
the archbishops and sheriffs, two meetings of clencal and 
two of lay represcntatives^tbp 5 C_g£j.he,sou them province 
Northampton , tho se of the northern _at Yorlv. The 
laymen of bolh assemblies readily voted him a thirtieth nf 
J^eif ‘ moveables ’ — - - • ■ 

■~3'''Still, "these bodies weie not even provincial parlia- 
ments, they lacked the higher clergy and lay nobility to 
make them such Next )ear(i283) Edward p-irhament 
brought togetherat Acton I 3 urnclanotherbody, 
called m history a parliament , but, though re- 1283 
presentatives of the shires and of twenty -one to^TOs satjn— 
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il, this isscmbly has no nght to the mine of parliament , 
for not onlv uere the clergy of every' rank absent from it, 
but also the royal summons was sent direct to the towns, 
and not through the sheriff, which would have been the 
constitutional method Othcrccniral assemblies follow cd , 
but to each was wanting something that a lawful parlia- 
ment could not be without 

4 At last, in 1293, King Edward tool the final step 

He had m that year a French war and a Welsh rebellion 
rti»nr.i •; Oil liis liands , and had, moreover, gra\ e cause 
pirinmcni uucasy aboiit Scotland To win the 

hearty goodwilj of his own subjects was an 
iinppnanljimnt , and accordingly, towards the end ci 
129s, he gathered at Westminster in assembly lint was 
m every sense a national parliament I he writs calling 
It together vv ere issued in the way that the Constitution 
directed The three estates were present , even the 
lower clergy were represented On its coming together 
It straightway fulfilled the sole duty of a parli iment m 
those days— voted the king a supply Edwaid seems to 
hav c been fully aw arc of the importance of the step he 
was taking In the writ addressed to the archbishop he 
uses language which shows his sense that parliament was 
to become a necessary pait of the State m England ‘ It 
is a most just law,’ he says, ‘that what concerns all should 
be approv ed of by all, and that common dangers should 
be met by measures provided m common’ The lower 
clergy' ceased to sit m parliament after a time , but, with 
this c\ccption, since 1295 every national council worthy 
to be called a pailiament has been made up of the same 
parts as that of 1295 

5 Two years later (1297) the one thing still wanting to 
giv e the finishing touch to the building-up of parliament — 
a solemn acknowledgment by the king that it alone had 
pow er to tax the nation — was gamed The great Scottish 
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war had broken out , and Edward, in his extreme neea 
of money, acted rather tjTannically He demanded a 
large grant from the clergy, and when they Confirmn 
would not give it, withdrew from them the cfertirer 
protection of the law He seized the wool m 1297 
the hands of the merchants — though only as a loan — and 
did many other things which set at naught the nghts of 
the people The baions insisted , the Earls of Norfolk 
and Hereford refused either to lead an army to Gascony 
— which, as marshal and constable, Edward thought they 
ivere bound to do— or to go with the king to Flanders 
When Edw'ard w ent to Flanders they took advantage of 
his absence to force on. the Government at home, and 
finally on Edward also, a confimiation of the charters (the 
Great Charter and the Charter of the Forest) But there 
were added seven new clauses, m which the king promised, 
among other things, to take from his people no ‘aids, 
tasks, or pnses, but by the common assent of the realm 
saMng the ancient aids and prises due and accus- 
tomed ’ This was a full grant to parhament of what has 
been called the pow'ei of the purse, which for many jears 
simply meant that w'lthout a \ote of parliament the crown 
had no lawful means of adding to its fixed income raised 
from feudal and other sources 


CHAPTER V 
WALES 

I F OREMOST .imong the events that hastened the growth 
of parliament are the conquest of Wales (1277-12S3), 
and the attempt to conquer Scotland (1296-1328) The 
k'ng’s income was too small to enable him to do more 
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thin meet the outlay uhich his duties as a king made 
necessary ^^^len he wanted to carry on i\ar, he had to 
ask his people to give him more money The need ol 
an easy "way of getting at the different classes of the 
people, or the Estates of the Reahn^ as they ivere called, 
made the use of the parliament to be more felt than it 
would have been in peaceful times 

2 The Wales that nas conquered by Edward I was 
only part of the country formerly and now so called 
Onginof From the time of the Norman Conquest it 
Welsh war had been steadily lessening before the almost 
constant war which the English barons, settled on 
Its borders, w aged with its pnnees They had pressed 
especially into the southern parts and laid hold of them 
In 1277 Wales had shrunk into little more than half its 
former size , and even the ruler of this region had been 
for a long time a vassal of the English king, bound to do 
him homage when it was asked from him 

3 Now, when Edward became king, he summoned 
Llewellyn, then the Prince of Wales, to come up to his 
coronation and do him homage Llewellyn refused 
He was again and again summoned, but in \ain He 
cither made groundless eveuses, or w ould come only on 
conditions which could not be granted Edward had, 
moreover, an old grudge against him, because he had 
helped the baronial party in the wars of Earl Simon 
Llewellyn did his best to bring the quarrel to a head 
He more than once broke across the borders of his prin- 
cipality , and plundered the lands of his English neigh- 
bours Edward bore this for some time , but m 1276 he 
could bear it no longer He called together his great 
lords, and told them aU that Llewellym had done These 
lords were Llewellyn’s peers or equals, for they and 
Llew elly n ahke held their lands from King Edw ard , and 
by law they alone had power to pass judgment on a 
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brother peer who was charged with having sinned against 
the king They gave Edward authonty ‘ to go upon 
Llewellyn ’ , and the war with Wales began 

4. A single campaign was enough In the summer of 
1277 Wales was assailed at the same time from the 
south, east, and north The king in peison led an army 
from Chester to Anglesey The Welsh prince was 
forced to his knees without a battle Edward was a 
generous foe , he was content with getting fiom 
Llewellyn a promise to do homage to him at Rhuddlan 
and at London, to pay a fine of 50,000/ , and a yearl} 
rent of 1,000 marks (a mark was the two-thirds of a 
pound) These sums were about equal in value to 
1,000,000/ and 13,000/ of our money He took back also 
into his own kingdom some lands east of the Conway 
which had been lost in an earlier war The first and 
last of these conditions he meant to be kept , the fine 
and the yearly rent for Anglesey he afterwards gave up 
Llewellyn came to London, did homage, and was 
allowed to marry Eleanor de Montfort, Earl Simon’s 
daughter She had some time before fallen into English 
hands when on her waj to Llewellyn, to whom she had 
been betrothed The Welsh difficulty seemed thus to be 
fairly ended 

5 It was not so, however In 1282, Llewellyn’s brother, 
David, who had taken the English side m 1277, and who 
thought that the broad lands which had been 
given him m England were a poor reward for m Wales, 
his services, burst with a body of followers 
into Hawarden Castle on Palm Sunday There he seized 
Roger Clifford, one of the king’s justices, and killed the 
knights and esquires that were with him Then the 
united forces of David and Llewelly n passed across the 
marches, wasted the lands, burnt the homesteads, and 
slew the inhabitants, men and women, joung and old 
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.ililvC Edwird ^\’ns tikcn bj surprise, but it once ^vcn^ 
to Shrew sbun, witli bis mind imde vip to end his Welsh 
troubles b> entirclj doinjj iwi% with Wales as i sepinte 
stitc Again Wiles was itticked from difTcrcnt points 
It the same time. One irni) pierced it from the somh- 
c ist, whilst tlic 1 ing in person fnllor cd his old line of 
march along the northern coast, and again entered 
Anglesc} ]Jui Llcwclhn ‘^lill held out Hie Lnglish 
primate tried in \ am to persuade him to throw himself 
on the king’s merej \ check which the English re- 
ceived in making their waj across the Mcnai Straits 
from Anglesc> gave him fresh courage In realitv this 
ainall success onlj led him to his niin He was em- 
boldened b> It to go southwards and f ice the armv which 
Mortimer and Gifiord were leading along tlie line of the 
ilcttilljn W}c NcarBiiIth he was caught unawares 
Welsh wi'r distance from his ow n men, and cut dow n, 
ends, i-« m a desperate effort to get back, b) an Eng- 
lish knight called Eranklon His fall ended the war 
When the summer of 1283 came, the last Welsh castle 
had surrendered, and David w.as a prisoner I^tcr m 
the }car a parliament, called together to deal with 
David’s ease, met at Shrewsburj In its presence tlie 
^^elshman was found guiltj of murder, treason, and 
sacrilege For these crimes he was doomed to be 
Dasidor drawn to the gallows, hanged, disembowelled, 
quartered — penalties that were until ver) 
latel) the legal punishment of treason lie 
was caecuted accordinglv 

6 Edw ard took great pains to settle the future gov ern- 
mentof Wales wisely and justi} He passed a whole jear 
Scuicmcnt countiy that he might do so His aim 

ofWaics was to rule Wales m the same way in which 
■* he ruled England, w ithout actuallj joining it to 
hia kingdom Ho gave Ins eldest son, Edward — called 
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‘ of Caernarvon/ as having been bom there in 1284 — the 
title of Pnnce of Wales He cut up the pnnapahty into 
shires after the English fashion He set up English law 
so far as he thought it would suit a folk like the Welsh 
But Wales was still kept apart from England Except 
on two occasions (1322 and 1327) it had no voice in the 
national parliament until Henry VIII , himself of Welsh 
descent, gave it, in 1536, the right of sending up members 
to the English House of Commons Edu ard's way of 
dealine: with Wales was on the whole sucoessful Of 
course the Welsh people uere not content, but they 
made only two serious usings against English rule — one 
in 1295 and one under Owen Glendower m Heniy IV ’s 
leign This proves how solid and thorough Edward’s 
u orkmanship was 


CHAPTER VI 

SCOTLAND 

1 Twelve years later Edward was led, partly by the 
course of things, partly of his own will, to take m hand 
the conquest of Scotland This he did because Attempt to 
he wished to join together all the parts of 
Biitain into a single state It turned out to be 1296-1328 
a much harder task to conquei Scotland than to conquer 
Wales He worked at it earnestly for the last eleven 
years of his life (1296-1307), but when he died it was 
still unfinished And chiefly because of the feebleness 
of those who came after him it never was finished In 
1328 Scotland got the ruling power in England to grant 
that It was entirely independent Afterwards it was only 
by the n eaker nation giving the stronger a king that at 
last, in 1603, the two kingdoms passed into the hands of 
the same nilcr 
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2 The race that took the chief part in fighting against 
Edward were of the same origin as the English them- 
who Ed selves It was Lothian— as the country that 
nsh'foes'^”^ lies between the Tweed and the Forth was 
called — and the lowlands of Aberdeenshire 
that sent forth the most stubborn foes to Ed vard This 
Lothian had once been a part of England , for the name 
‘ Scotland’ up to the tenth century meant only Iieland , 
as late as the Conqueror’s time it meant only that part of 
modem Scotland which stretches from the Forth to the 
Spey But in Edward I ’s time Scotland took in Lothian 
as well So men came to call themselves Scots %\ho were 
really as much of English blood as the men of Kent 
Their speech was English , t’'eir form of government 
was like that of the English Tncy had even gone 
through a kind of Norman Conquest , for m the 
twelfth ccntiiiy Norman chiefs had gone to Scotland to 
see what thej could w in for themselves They had w on 
lands and titles there, and had got on so well that in a 
hundred >ears most of the chief Scottish nobles weie 
Norman by birth and habits But the common folk of the 
lowlands, even of those north of the Forth, were mostl> 
Teutonic These men had become proud of their inde- 
pendence, and now fought for it They now held them- 
selves aloof from both the highlanders of the north and 
north-west and the men of Galloway on the west — many 
of whom even took the English side in the quarrel — , and 
after keeping up a seemingly hopeless struggle for jears, 
they won in the end. 

3 Nor were the English and Scots as > et much divided 
in feeling from each other They were far from being 
such deadly foes as they afterwards became Indeed 
things had rather gone to bnng them together than to 
keep them asunder Most of the rulers of Scotland for 
200 jears had been English barons as well as Scottish 
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kings Man) of their nobles had as great an interest in 
the English as in the Scottish kingdonij since they 
owned broad lands in both The names of Bruce and 
Bahol aie often found in the roll of fighters on one side 
or the other in the wars of the English barons with their 
king Eor 100 veais, too, there was unbroken peace 
between the kindred peoples for it was King Alexander’s 
alliance with his brother barons of England that drew 
upon Scotland the furious foray of 1216 

4 Some say that a Scottish king of those days was 
something more than an English baion, that he was a 
vassal of the English ciown for his Scottish iiie 
kingdom We cannot clcaily show that this 

w is so or was not so It is true that Scottish Scothnd 
kings often did homage and seivice to the English king 
bcfoie as well as after the Noiman Conquest But it is also 
cei tain that most, if not all, of these held lands in England , 
and it IS therefoie possible that their homage and service 
weie for their English lands only Yet many cases of 
this kind are found — from Malcolm, who ‘bowed to’ 
Canute in 1031, to Alexander III , who became the liege 
man of Edward I ‘ against all nations ’ There is, too, 
much doubt about ore 01 two of these kingly vassals 
being English barons , so that it is most likely that 
some loose feudal tie did bind the northern to the 
southern king In any rase Edward I ceitainly be- 
lieved himself to have good grounds for claiming some 
soit of supremacy over Scotland, when he was called 
upon to judge who had the best right to its throne 

5 Scotland was enjoying the blessings of a long peace, 
and was steadily growing m wealth and prosperity, when 
Its king, Alexander III , the last male descen- Alexmder 
dant of William the Lion, fell over the cliffs ofScot 
at Kinghorn, and wzls 'killed (1286) All his 1286 
children had died before him, and the next in succession 
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was the only child of his daughter Margaret and her hus- 
band, Em, king of Norwaj The title of this girl, a\ho 
was also called Margaict, was at once admitted by the 
Scots Steps were taken to bring her to her kingdom , 
and guardians of the Scottish realm ncrc named to rule 
in the meantime 

6 This state of things lasted until 1290 KingEdward 
does not appear to have thought of intcrfcriag — indeed 
from 1286 to 12S9 he was absent fiom his own kingdom 
on Gascon and other affairs But in J2S9 he began to 
take a lively interest in a matter that touched him so 
nearly In this year Enc of Nomay and the guaidians 
of Scotland applied to him for counsel and help , and he 
managed to settle things m a way which pleased all 
Tre-itj of pitfdcs In the summer of 1290 the estates 
I riginm, of Scotland met at Brigham neai the Border, 

and joyfully agreed to the mairiage of Mar- 
garet of Norway with Edw.ard of Caernaiaon, on con- 
dition that Scotland should always icmain ■’ separate 
kingdom, with its ‘ rights, laws, and liberties ’ unchanged 
Margaret ^ut a few months later, the death of the child, 
dies, 1290 Margaret, at Orkney — where she had landed 
while on her way to her kingdom — threw the affairs of 
Scotland once more into confusion 

7 Many claimants of the Scottish throne now came 
fonvard, and it would seem that Edwaid was asked to 

^ e judge which had the best light In 1291 he 

The Scottish -k-t ■y i,-, , 

buccession, went to Norham, met the Scottish nobles and 
1=91-9= commonalty on the Bolder, and demanded, 
as the first thing, that he should be recognued by all 
to be the feudal loid of Scotland After some delay the 
nobles yielded to this demand , the Commonalty seem to 
have made some objection, but no notice was taken of it 
At last the supremacy of the English crown over the 
Scottish was placed bey ond a doubt Edw ai d then took 
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in hand the great cause, and he certainly spared no pains 
to make his judgment a fair and lawful one He passed 
a whole year m gathering light on the subject from every 
quarter and m every way he could think of There were 
thirteen claimants m all , but of these only three had 
anything like a reasonable case These were 
John Baliol, Robert Bruce, and John Hastings, iirucc’ 'ind 
who weie respectively the grandson, son, and 
grandson of the first, second, and third daughters ol 
David, Earl of Huntingdon, younger brother of William 
the Lion, whose last descendant had just perished in the 
girl, Margaret of Nonvav' According to later notions, 
the right cleaily belonged to John Baliol, but there was 
still some doubt whethei the rule of succession to the 
Scottish throne was tlie same as that to feudal lands 
It was even thought possible that the kingdom of Scot- 
land was a possession that ought to be shared equall) 
among the three claimants , and tins was the case made 
by Hastings But in 1292 King Edward, after having 
patiently heard and carefully w'eighed the arguments of 
all, gave judgment in favour of John Baliol Thereupon 
Baliol did homage to his soveieign at Berwick, and then 
following Edwai d into England, again did homage and 
swore fealty to him at New'castlc 

8 But this w as only the beginning of troubles Though 


’ Table showing the chief claimants to the Scottish Crown 
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Edward had in the plainest words renounced all claim 
to the most valuable rights of a feudal sovereign, 
he \ 'as still willing to listen to appeals from 
ofscoii^d, the Scottish courts of justice, and cases 
1293-96. pf came before him For ir- 

stance, in 1293, one Macduff, a joungcr son of the Earl of 
Fife, having been worsted in a suit that he made for 
certain lands before the Scottish estates, carried his 
case before Edward, as lord superior of Scotland 
Bahol was summoned to Westminster to answer a 
charge of having denied justice to one of his subjects 
He disobcjed at first , but on a second summons being 
sent him, he appeared before the English court, and told 
It that he dared not so far humble himself as to answer 
111 a foreign court without taking the ad\ ice of his estates 
Judgment was then guen against him, but was not put 
in force for a tune 

9 Now the Scots were a high spiiited race, and felt 
keenly the way in which their king was treated Accord 
ingly, when Edward, in 1295, was forced into a W'ar with 
France to recover Guicnne, which King Philip had got 
from him by a inck, die Scots gladlj seized the oppor- 
Jhance be- tunit> A Secret alliance w as made betv-een 
lueen Scot Scotland and France, in which the two 

bnd and - , 

tmnee, po^\ers eng'igcd to give hearty support to 
each other against England Few alliances 
111 history have lasted so long as this It was renewed 
from time to time for almost three hundred years, and 
was only broken up b) the Rcfomation of the sixteenth 
centurj’- After the treaty was made, the Scots were 
foolish enough to cross the border and lavage Northum- 
berland Upon this the war of Scottish Independence 
began 
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CHAPTER VII 

FIRST AND SECOND CONQUESTS OF SCOTLAND 

I The War of Scottish Independence lasted for thii tv- 
two years — from 1296 till 1328 Early in 1296 Kinjj 
Edward led a powerful force northwards, en- War of 
tered Scotland and stormed Berwick, putting 
most of the townspeople to the sword By 1296-1328 
nature Edward was a merciful king , and it would not be 
easy to account for his ruthless spirit on this occasion 
Halting for a time to see the effect of the blow on Bahol, 
but receiving only a formal defiance, he led 
or sent his men against Dunbar Whilst be- Dunbar, 
sieging this place the English are said toha\e 
iieen attacked by a host of Scots and to have won a great 
victory Dunbar was taken 

Edward’s next stage wns Edinburgh, where the castle 
gave him some trouble, but yielded after a siege of a 
week Still pushing northwards, he never paused until 
he reached Elgin Every stronghold fell before him , the 
garrison even of Stirling had not the heart to defend 
their charge, but ran away when Edward approached 
At Brechin or Montrose King John delivered himself up, 
and was sent into England Wherever Edward went 
he made all the great landowners do him homage, and 
took care to keep a formal record of each case Before 
summer was past, the conquest of Scotland r<rst Con 
\ras to all outward appearance complete Then 
having made Earl Warenne guardian of Scot- 1296 
land, Cressingham treasurer, and Ormsby justiciar, and 
having put the places of strength into English hands, he 
\ ent back to England 

2 Yet next j ear Scotland was inarms In the first 
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months of 1297, William Wallace, the son of a kiiiglu 
who had a small estate called Ellershe, in Renfrew- 
shire, stung into action by his o«n or his 
Waii'aK country’s wrongs, got together an armed band 
1=97-95 jind began that career ishich has given him 
an undying name m historj After one or ti\o notable 
deeds of daring, he made a dash on Scone, chased 
Ormsby from the tovn, and seized the treasure that 
lay there He was then joined by Sir William Douglas, 
an outlaw like himself, and the movement soon swelled 
into a national rising Waienne happened to be in 
England at this time , but by King Edward’s oiders he 
went at once with all the foice he could muster to crush 
the rebellion He had got as far as Stirling Bridge, and 
his men w ere slow ly marching across, w hen Wallace, who 
iilcof posted his follow'ers at Cambuskenneth, 

cimbuken made a rush towards the head of the bndge, 
iicih 1297 seized it, and cut to pieces those who had 
crossed Cressingham was killed , and the panic- 
stiicken English who were still on the safe side of the 
stream fled m disorder The strongholds lost so easil> 
the year befoie w'ere re taken , and Wallace carried the 
war into the northern counties of England Here his 
men killed, burned, and wasted without mercy Return 
ing to Scotland he took, or was given, the title of Guardian, 
and dunng the winter was all the king the country had 
In 1298, however, his career ended For Edward then 
came himself with a mighty host, and though baffled fo- 
a time bj his eneni), who made the country a desert 
before him, and cautiously aaoided a battle, he got him 
Bittieof his grasp at Ealkirk The patriot 

Falkirk army fought nobly, but was almost destroyed 
Among the few' who escaped from the field 
was Wallace, but we hear no more of him for some 
yeais His woik for Scotland was done 
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3 Falkirk was a bincn victor) Famine drove Edwaro 
back to England , and for five years no further senous 
effort was made to conquer Scotland There Scotland left 
was certainly some fighting m Gallowa) , where 
Caerlavcrock Castle was besieged and taken 1303 
m 130Q It would seem, too, that the English were still 
masters of the country south of the Forth But in 1303 
Edward again invaded Scotland His troops had in 
February met wth a slight reverse near Roslin , but he 
pushed boldly on nevertheless Alarchmg ver)" swiftly, 
he passed through Edinburgh, crossed the Forth above 
Stirling, and found no enemy until he came to Biechm, 
which made a gallant defence until its commander was 
killed Stirling Castle alone held out, but was left un- 
touched as yet Next year the Scottish nobles made a 
formal surrender of the countr>' to Edw ard at Strathorde , 
and the siege of Stirling was undertaken sicgcof 
Stirling was no easy place to take , its Stirling, 
governor, Ohphant, and the few valiant men 
who served W’lth him, withstood the whole might of Ed- 
ward for ninety days Hunger at last forced second 
them to yield , they w'erc sent to England, 
and a second time Edward had Scotland 1304 
in his pow cr 

4 He dealt very gently with it Taking as his adviseis 
three Scotsmen — one of whom was Robert Bruce, Earl of 
Carrick, soon to be famous— he brought to- _ , , 

gether a mixed body of Scots and English, settlement 
and with their help drew up a plan for ruling 
his conquest that is marked by kindliness as well as 
wisdom His hope was that the two peoples would in 
time become one , and his scheme of government was 
designed to hasten this happy issue But for one man 
there was now no mercy, whatever there rmght have been 
rt year earlier In 1304 Wallace had declined to place 
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himself at the king’s «ill, and when he was taken near 
Glasgow m 1305, he was sent up to London, and after a 

Death of P"'’ Tybum, 

Wallace, w 1th all the dreadful tortures that the law of 
England now made the punishment of treason 
(August 1305) But as yet Wallace ivas the only Scotsman 
who died on the scaffold by Edward’s orders Though 
many of the nobles and clergy had sworn fealtj again and 
again, and broken their oaths as often, not one paid the 
penalty of his enme 


CHAPTER VIII 
■ROBERT BRUCE 

I Again there was peace in Scotland , but it was short- 
lived In 1306 Robert Bruce, grandson of the claimant of 
Robert 1291-92, slipped away from the English court, 
Bmce and having slam the Red Comyn, Baliol’s 
the'&ouish sister’s son, at Dumfries, got himself crowned 
crowTi king of Scotland at Scone Ambition, not 
patriotism, seems to ha\e been his ruling 
moti\ e in taking this step , but the heroism he aftent ards 
showed throughout his wonderful career goes far to atone 
for his crime — if crime there were — at the outset But 
at first Bruce’s attempt was but a bold stroke for a crown 
No general rising took place, as in 1 297 Tor y ears King 
Robert was a mere adventurer, with little other support 
than that of his personal followers and fnends Indeed, 
until 1310 his enterpnse wore a very hopeless look 

2 In June, Aymer de Valence, Earl of Pembroke, 
Figbt of grandson of John’s queen by her second hus- 
Meth\e3, band, and now governor of Scotland, suddenly 
burst upon Bruce at filcthven, near Perth, 
routed hislittlc band, and drove him, a homeless \ agabond, 
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to seek shelter in the West On his way tluther he v as 
assailed by the highlanders under John of Lorn, and 
saved himself only by mar\ellous courage and skill 
Then disaster followed disaster, for by this time Lid- 
ward had again approached the Border , and though the 
hand of death uas slowly closing upon him, still from his 
couch at Lanercost he eagerly watched and, so far as he 
could, guided the course of events in Scotland. A great 
change had come over him He now breathed nothing 
but vengeance Nearly every male prisoner of rank who 
fell into his hands was sent to the scaffold Three of 
Bruce’s brothers, and many other of his stoutest partisans 
thus perished The Countess of Buchan, who had placed 
the crown on Bruce’s head, was shut up in a cage in 
Benvick Castle , but hiswife and daughter were honourably 
treated m England 

3 All this time Bruce was roving about m the Western 
isles, or landing on the mainland only to be beaten and 
chased back into his hiding-places by an English force 
Once he was cheered by a slight success In May 1307, 
he uithstood and drove back Pembroke at Loudon 
Loudon Hill, m Ayrshire Yet m a few days '307 
he was again a fugitive , but in the following July King 
Eduard died at Burgh-on-Sands, near Car- j 

lisle, and Bruce’s enterpnse became possible dies July 
For Edward’s son and successor, Edward II , 
was a man of very different mettle from his father’s, and 
Bruce’s chances became more encouraging 

4. Yet for the first three years after his sleepless foe’s 
death he made but slow progress Though he managed 
to keep the field, he gamed no stronghold Every fortress 
m Scotland was still in English hands But m 1310 
Edward II made a grand invasion, which failed because, 
owing to King Robert’s resolute policy, the invaders 
could neither find an enemy nor live in the country 
r IT o 
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Bruce tlien took courige, attempted town after towai to 
such good purpose that m 1314 ^'<2 was master of e 'ery 
place of strength m his kingdom save Stirling and 
Ben\ick, and m the June of this jcai his men w^ere 
pressing Stirling so haid that its governor engaged to 
deliver it up if by the following St John’s Day (June 24) 
he were not relieved 

5 This loused the spiritless Edward to a great effort , 

and on the e\e of St John’s Day a huge host of English, 
R-rnle of person, came in sight of 

I annock Stirling Hitlicrto King Robert had been 
burn 1314 careful not to fight , but he made up his 

mind to risk a battle now rather than lose his chance of 
getting Stirling , and the great battle of Bannockburn 
was the result Bruce chose his ground with sound 
judgment The English archers were scattered b> a 
charge of Scottish horse , and the mounted men-at-anns, 
huddled together in a narrow space, through which alone 
the Scots could be reached, were easily discomfited by 
the Scottish spearmen Edward and his men fled m 
wild disorder to Berwick, and Stirling surrendered the 
same evening 

6 Scottish independence was now' as good as w on At 

this time the English power was greatly weakened b) the 
quarrels of Edward II and his barons , and Bnice was 
able in 1318 to retake Berwick, and m 1322 to lead his 
Mctorious Scots almost to the gates of York He moie 
Truce of o\er forced Edward to make two truces, of 
’3'’3 which the latter, made in 1323, was for thir- 

teen years, andw'hilst it refused to gi\e, allowed Robert to 
take the royal title In 1327, when the worthless 
Edward was dethroned, and his young son, Edward III , 
was made king in his stead. King Robert broke the 
truce, and sent an army into England, which defied all 
the efforts of the boy king’s counsellors to bnng it to a 
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battle. This inroad ■was the last event of the war In 
1328 a peace was made in which England ga\c up 
I’cicc of Robert the kingship and independence ol 

Nonhimp Scotland which he had been so long fighting 
ton. i3’8 jg known as the Peace of North- 

ampton, being so called from the place where the parlia- 
iinicedics, ment met which gavc It its Sanction In the 
*355 ’ following ) car Robert died, leaving the crown 

to his son David, a lad but five ) cars old 


CHAPTER IX 

THE KINGS OF ENGI AND AND OF I RANGE. 

I For the greater part of the two centuries and a half 
after John lost Normandy (1204 1453) the kings of Eng- 
land and of France were at war with each other This 
was chiefly ov mg to the fact that the English king still 
The kings held a large portion of southcm France The 
Gangland j-ggion called b) English writers Guienne, 
Gmcnne which Stretched northwards from the Pyrenees 
almost to the river Charentc, still remained in their 
possession Once indeed it seemed likely that thev 
would have to part with this country also In 1224 
Lewis VIII , the same Lewis who was driven from Lng- 
land m 1217, after conquering lower Poitou, pushed his 
anns into Gascony also , but it was recovered shortly 
aftenvards by William Longsword, Earl of Salisbury' 

2 Henry III made sev'eral attempts to get back the 
provinces which his father had lost , and it was not until 
1259 that the long quarrel was set at rest by a treaty of 
peace By this treaty, Lew is IX , of his ow n free w ill, gave 
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hick to Henry III several ol the conquests he had 
made Henry agreed to do homage for these 
ind for Gascony, and to give up all claim to 
the others which his father and himself had lost Thus 
the kings of England were dukes of Guienne long after 
they had ceased to be dukes of Normandy and counts 
of Aniou 

3 This dignity added little to their real strength 1 he 
French kings, whose vassals they were, regarded them 
with great jealousy, and were ever on the i\atth for an 
excuse for taking their French lands from them In 
’ _’94 Philip IV , called the Fair, actually did get them, 
but m a shamefully dishonest way He summoned Ed- 
ward I to Pans to answer for the conduct of certain 
Gascons, subjects of his, who had given help to the Eng- 
lish sailors in a strange kind of war that for a time raged 
betw'ecn the English and the Norman seafaring folk 
Edward did not appear, but sent his brother Edmund, 
Earl of Lancaster, in his place Philip said Edunrdi 
lie was willing to push the matter no farther J,fGufenne 
if Guienne was put into his hands for forty 1294 
days, promising to restore it at the end of that time 
Edmund accepted the offer , and Philip’s officers were 
put in possession of the duchy But Philip broke his 
word, and when the forty days had passed, still kept 
Guienne , and Edward was forced to go to war with him 
This war was uneventful, but worthy of notice as having 
been the means of winning from Edward the Confirmation 
of the Charters The upshot of it was that Edw'ard got 
back Guienne in 1303 

4. Again, in 1324, Charles the Fair, Philip’s son, 
fastened a quarrel of a like nature on Edward 1 1 , took 
Guienne into his hands, and only gave it back again when 
young Edward, Earl of Chester, afterwards Edward III , 
was sent over to do homage in his father’s place Alto 
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gether Ginenne 1 Auitful source of trouble to its duke 
n Enghnd , but to the Eng’ish it \ms in one way an 
advantage that their kings still kept a footing on French 
soil Iso single cause did so much to strengthen the 
hands of the new -created Paihament So long as he 
had Guiennc to defend, an English king could never be 
suie of peace , and when war, or tin eat of war, arose, he 
had to ask his Paihainent for monc> 

5 But at no tune did the Third Estate, as the Com 

nions weie called, gain so much power as in the Hundred 
\ ears’ War When that war began it was the weakest 
of tile thiee estates, when the war ended it was the 
c-iuworthc strongest And it is v'erv likely that the 
lliindrcd Hundred Ycais’ \\ ar would never have taken 
Vtirs War Guienne had not belonged to the king 

of England , for the wa) in which this war between the 
kings of France and England broke out w as the follow ing 

6 Early m 1327 Edward II was deposed because he 

was unfit to rule, and his elder son, Edward, then only a 
ndward l^d of fouitccn, became 1 ing Until his 
coniJs'kine eighteenth ) car he was under the guidance of 
1337 his mother, Isabella of France, and Roger 

Mortimer, who had planned and carried out the ov erthrow 
of his father These *vvo had taken on themselves the 
rule of the nation, paying little respect to the council of 
bishops, earls, and barons chosen foi the purpose In 
132S the last of Philip the Fair’s sons,’ Charles the Fair, 


* Table showing Edward III s claim to the French c^o^\^u 
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died, lea\ ing no son to succeed him , and Edward, as the 
grandson of Phihp through Isabella, Philip’s daughter, 
put m a claim for the empty throne Of this claim no 
notice seems to have been taken , and Philip of Valois, 
the son of Philip the Fair’s brother, was accepted as 
king Next year Edward did homage to Philip of Valois 
for Guienne, thus seemingly allowing his future rival’s 
title 

7 In 1330 young Edw’ard shook off the control of his 
mother and Mortimer — sending Mortimer to the scaffold 
— and made himself king m fact, as he was already king 
in name A few years afterwards fighting began between 
some of his lords in the north and the regency that held 
sway m Scotland during the minority of David Bruce , 
and in 1333 Edw’ard was easily drawn into Battle of 
the war He ivon the battle of Hahdon Hill, 
retook Benvick, overran Scotland, joined ' ’ 
Lothian to his owm kingdom, and set up Edward Bahol, 
] ohn Baliol’s son, as vassal king of Scotland north of the 
Friths The Scots fought against his designs with then 
usual dogged courage , and he had himself to load 
ainiies more than once into their country But m the 
mam his work piospcred, and there is httle doubt that 
if he had not turned aside from his task Scotland would 
have been conquered at last But at this point Philip 
of France stepped in, and, taking the part of David Bruce, 
so annoyed Edward that he revived his half-forgotten 
claim to the French throne, and began a w'ar that proved 
one of the longest and saddest in history. Philip thought 
he might make such a use of Edward’s war m the north 
as to win Guienne for himself Accordingly jhiiipof 
he sheltered Bruce, who had been driven from ^ 

Scotland, sent men and ships to aid Bruce’s England 
party, threatened to invade England, and sent troops 
against Guienne Edward had to make his choice 
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either to go to war with Prince or to lose Guicnnc He 
chose to go to w’ar , and wishing to gam support for his 
Edward ciusc, took the title and, a little later, the arms 
ihirrcnTh of a Prcncli king His claim, though skilfully 
cro\™ put, was an utterly groundless one It had 

come to be regarded as a law m I ranee, that not only no 
woman, but also no man wlio traced his descent from the 
blood ro>al through a woman onl>, could wear the crowai 
ofthecountn 1 his was called the Salic law, and by 
It Edward, whose link of conncMon with Prench royalty 
was his mother Isabella, had plainly not a shadow of 
right I 3 ut Edward took another view of the Salic law , 
he said that it kept from the French throne women only, 
but not their sons if these were otherwise the nearest of 
blood In this way ho, as grandson of Philip IV (thePair) 
would have had a bettcrtitle than Philip VI (of Valois), who 
was only a son of Philip the Fair’s loungcr brother In 
1337, however, there was a boy, Charles of Naiarre, who, 
by Edward’s own way of putting the law, stood before 
him m nearness to the throne But there is reason to 
think tliat Edward was only half m earnest m making 
ana pushing on his claim More than once during the 
war his conduct would seem to show that he used the 
title of king of Prance to enable him to dri\e a more 
gainful bargain w ith the enemy when peace should be 
made It was an unlucky step, however, as it greatly 
embittered the qua>Tel, and made a lasting peace next to 
impossible 


CHAPTER X 

FIRST STAGE OF THE HUNDRED YEARS’ WAR 

I The Hundred Years’ War may be divided into three 
parts The first stretches from 1337 to the Great Peace 
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of 1360 , the second from 1369, when the war broke out 
again, to the Great Truce of 1396 , the third xhe 
from the breaking of this truce in 1415 to the 
final loss of Bordeaux by Henry VI in 1453 1337 1453 

But in no one of these parts did the fighting go on con- 
tinuously from year to year In each of them truces ol 
greater or less length kept the foes apart now and then , 
and in one (the third) the great prize seemed to have been 
leally won by a treaty made at Tioyes between the rival 
kings, Henry V and Charles VI , in 1420 

2 At first King Edward III tried to assail Philip VI 
from Flanders He had made allies there among the 
wealthy self-governed cities, and had an es- Edward 
pecially trusty friend in James Van Artevelde 
— ' the brewer of Ghent,’ as his enemies called 1339 4 ° 
him— and among the feudal princes and noblesjealous of 
France. He had won to his cause even the Emperor of 
the day, Lewis of Bavaria He spent much treasure, and 
plunged himself into debt, m making war on this side, but 
gained nothing— only a little glory Twee (in 1339 and 
1340) he led huge armies southwards, both times met his 
rival, yet failed to draw him into a battle, and had to fall 
back baffled He could not rely on his allies His only 
success was the naval victory of Sluys — won m June 1340, 
over a French fleet that sought to bar his way Baltic of 
as he was going to Flanders to start on one of '340 

his marches towaids France It was a strange kind of sea- 
battle Both sides merely used their ships as platforms 
to fight fiom After a desperate struggle, which lasted 
till nightfall, the English men-at-arms and archers over- 
powered the French, who were almost all killed or 
droivned The defeat was a crushing one, and is said to 
have further strengthened the lordship over the narrow 
seas which England even then claimed and kept until 
the present century But when Edward came back to 
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Pnghnil in No\ ember, lie was <iinK in debt, nnd is fir 
from Ins object as c\cr 

3 Aftci tins the w ir shifted to IJrilannj, where a dis- 
pute about the '■uccccsion to the due between John de 
,, Montforl, the Inlfbrotlier of tlic I ite dime, 

linmni j atid Cliarlf s of Itlo s, who h id married the late 
diibe's niece Jane, }m\c I dward a chance of 
winning f'lcnds on rrench soil Charles was the nephew 
of King Idiihp, and his claim was therefore supported 
b\ France, whilst de Montfort sought help from Hduard, 
ofTcnng to do homa'^c to him as hing of France in return 
Ldward accepted the ofier, and sent aid, going himself 
o\cr to llntann> in 1342 with 12,000 men The great 
c\cnt of this stage of the war was the heroic defence of 
Henncoon b> Jane of Flanders, wife of de Montfort, a. ho 
had been talcn prisoner Jane kept the cnenn at In) 
for some months, hoping against hope, and was at last 
ielic\cd bj an Knghsh force led b) Sir Walter Manna, a 
knight of llainault, who became \cr) famous during this 
put of the war The IJreton quarrel was not finalK 
settled until the next reign Tlic cause of de Montfort 
won in tnc end 

4. In 1 346 was fought tlic great battle of Cress) — won- 
derful in man) wa)s, but cspccnll) so as showing the 
Cimraicw English daiing and force m war 

ofCreisy had alrcad) reached In Jiilj King Edward 
landed in Normanda with 30,000 men, and 
went along the left bank of Uic Seme towards Pans II is 
purpose is not x cry clear perhaps he w ishcd to cross the 
rixcnnd join Ills ricmisli allies But every bridge had 
been broken down, and he found no means of getting 
across until he came to Poissy, not far from Pons After 
some dela) he managed to reach the nght bank at Poiss) , 
and at once headed northwards King Philip, who had 
been l)ing with a large arm) in the neighbourhood of 
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Pans, went in pursuit , and fcr a time it seemed as if his 
daring foes could not escape him At the Somme their 
position was almost despeiate , after much searching and 
dangcious delay, Edward had found a ford at Blanch e- 
tache, but a full tide kept his aimy motionless on the 
southern bank for many hours Had Philip come up 
then, as he might easily have done, it is thought that the 
English would have been cut off to a man But he 
loitered at Abbeville , the tide fell , the French force that 
lined the opposite bank was routed, and Edward crossed 
But on reaching Cressy (Crdcy), m Ponthieti, he halted 
Ins army, and waited foi the oncoming of the French 
On Saturday, August 26, the French army, said to have 
been 100,000 strong, came in sight , and late in the day 
the battle began 

S The English were drawn up in three divisions upon 
the slope of a hill crowned by a windmill, near which 
King Edward himself stood His eldest son, Paule of 
Edward, Prince of Wales, a youth of sixteen, 
and still renowned as the Black Prince, led 1346 
the first of these divisions , the Earls of Northampton 
and Arundel the second , the king himself held the third 
in reserve The onset came from the French side, and 
was made first by the Genoese crossbowmen But these 
weie met and speedily thrown into confusion by the 
English archers, who were far superior to them m swift- 
ness and in sureness of aim The discomfiture of the 
Genoese made it difficult foi the French men-at-arms, 
who were next in order, to come on , but at last these 
swept the bewildered crossbowanen from their path, and 
Mith the Count of Alengon, King Philip’s brother, at their 
head, fell upon the Prince’s division This was the most 
awful shock of the fight At one time young Edward 
and his men were m great penl, and an earnest pra} er 
for succour was sent to the king But Edward would 
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have his child ‘win his spurs’ unaided, tint the honour 
of the day might be his alone In the end this onset 
« as beaten back also AIcngon made one more efibrt to 
pierce to the English centre, but was killed His men 
fled , the French arm> scattered in all directions , and 
the French king galloped off the field When the fog 
that covered tne ground until late in the following daj 
(Siinda)) cleared aw aj, the most sickening scene of car- 
nage was disclosed On the French side alone more than 
30,000 had fallen , the loss of the English is unknow n 

6 But Edward, instead oflcading the victors to Pari':, 

which It IS thought he might casilj have done, marched 
Siege of siege to Calais This town he 

Cabis was bent on having , and after a close block- 
■3 v 6-« ade, lasting for eleven months, he took it in 
August 1347 He drove out all the inhabitants who 
would not swear allegiance to him, planted English m 
their place, gave to these valuable privileges, and girt the 
cit> round with such strong defences as to show that he 
wanted to make and keep It purclv English In time it 
came to be looked on as a part of the kingdom of Eng- 
land Henry VIII even granted it the right to send 
members to parliament 

7 Seven weeks after the fight of Cressv, and while 
Edward was lying before Calais, a great success fell to the 
Fight of English on their own soil In the autumn, 
Cto "octo- David Bruce, who had now come back to Scot- 
bertits. land, fell upon tlie North of England with a 
large force. He was w orking great mischief to the countrj , 
when Henr>' Percy and Ralph Neville encountered him 
at a place near Durham, known as Nevalle’s Cross The 
Scots were thoroughly beaten, and King David was him- 
self taken pnsoner He was a captiv e m England for 
eleven j ears, but was, m 1357, ransomed upon a truce 
The mutual hatred of the nations made a lasting peace 
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impossible Indeed, no treaty of peace «as made be- 
tween England and Scotland until Henry VII ’s reign 
8 For eight years after the taking of Calais the war 
almost ceased In 1 348-9 a more fatal scourge even than 
war came upon England — the great Plague, 
called the Black Death, which in one year from war, 
carried off little, if anything, less than half 
the population While it uas fresh m men’s minds, they 



Fra ce after the Treaty of 1259 
(The dotted line encloses the lands held by the King of England ) 

thought of other things than fighting with France , and 
the tnice already in force was renewed from time to 
time But in 1355 the work of destruction began agam 
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In 1356 another great Mctorj’ — that of Poitiers — uas 
gained by the English and Gascons King Philip had 
died in the meantime, and his son John was now king 
of France This jear the Black Prince, who was then 
living at Bordeaux as goiernorof Gascony, went north- 
w’ards on a plundering raid On his wa) back he came 
upon the French king and an amij of 60,000, who had 
posted themsehes across his path, at Maupcituis, near 
r-utic of Poitiers His force was small — barely 12,000, 
Scpicmber 3*^^ wlicn lic fouiid that John would hear of 
>35<j nothing but a full surrender, he drew up his 

men on a using ground girt round with Mnejards, and 
offered battle A narrow lane was the only w ay b) which 
the enemy could reach them The hedge on each side 
of this he lined with archers, and when the mounted 
men-at-arms of the French tried to force a passage the> 
fell thick and fast before the deadly hail of ai row s When 
the archers had done their part, Edwaid issued from his 
position at the head of Jus cavalrv, and after a stiff bit of 
fighting, routed and chased the cnem) to the gates of 
Poitiers Set oral thousands wcie slain , the king, his son, 
and many nobles wcic made prisoneis Next spring the 
Black Prince sailed with his io)al captnes to England 
Three years later peace came Tlie teims that John 
first agreed to were rejected by the French States-gencral 


Peace of as dishonourable , and King Edwaid, furious 

Bretignj at not getting what he thought himself sure 

ay 1360 -xnny in a destioying march 

through northern Fmnce and Burgundy, even thieatening 
Pans At Brctigny, however, he accepted a treaty that 
left him mastei of Poitou, and of all the country that 
spreads from Poitou to the Pyrenees, as well as of Calais 
and Ponthieu, in as full sovereignty as that b> which he 
held England In return he gave up his claim to the 
crowai of France (1360) 
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CHAPTER XI 

SECOND STAGE OF THE HUNDRED YEA.RS’ WAR 

I The peace that followed tlie Treaty of Bretigny lasted 
for but nine years In 1367 the Black Pnnce v/as foolish 
enough to march an army across the Pyrenees, Bbcl 
to put back on the throne of Castile the 1 ing 
who had been dnven out, infamous as Pedro tile, 1367 
the Cruel Though he added to his glones the victory of 
Najera, won over Pedro’s half-brother and rival, Henry of 
Trastamare, he was forced by the faithlessness of his 
ally to return to Bordeaux, broken in health and bui- 
dened with debt In his need he laid a hearth-tax on 
the Gascons , but some of these w'ould not pay it, and 
appealed against the tax to the king of France, as if he 
were still their supreme lord By this time John w'as 
dead, and his son, Charles V, was on the French throne 
Despite the Treaty of Bretigny', Charles peace of 
listened to the complaints of the Gascons, and 
called upon Pnnce Edw'ard to appear before France 
him at Pans Edward sent a haughty answ'er , and the 
war broke out again 

2 Few events ofstriling interest mark this stage The 
English had not abated one jot of their skill and daring, 
and m the field were as supenor to the foe as 

ever But Charles was wiser than his father re^c;^ed, 

or grandfather, and, carefully av oiding battles, 

left the English to waste their strength on profitless 

marchings hither and thither The Black Prince, too, w as 

already m the grasp of the disease which 

killed lum in 1376, and after wreaking a oflimosc', 

bloody v'cngeanceon the men of Limoges who 

had gone over to the enemy soon after the renewal of the 

war, withdrew to England in 1371 

3 His brother, John, Duke of Lancaster to vhom 
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lie left his post, ■\\is not a great leader m war The 
mr, therefore, now nent altogether in favour of the 
Trench, who jear after year attacked Guienne and 
Poitou Though the English disputed the ground inch 
by inch, the French had before King Edward’s death 
not onl> won back Poitou, but also made themselves 
masters of all Guienne save Bordeaux and Bayonne, 
and some strong places on the n\cr Dordogne In 
, , , ia77 Edward III died, and the Black 

] dHird ^ , 

III dies, Princes son, Richard of Bordeaux, came to 
the throne Still the war went on, but on no 
settled plan There veie T rench descents on the English 
coast, English expeditions to France, fighting in Bntanny, 
threatened French invasions of England, and a truce now 
Truce of then Yet in 1396, when Richard made 

*306 a truce for 28 years with Charles VI , the 

English position was little changed from what it had been 
m 1377 


CHAPTER XU 

THIRD STAGE OF THE HUNDRED YEARS’ WAR 

I When the uar entered upon its third stage, the crown 
of England had passed to another line of kings In 
1399 the people had risen in arms against Richard II , 
had taken the crown from him, and given it to his cousin, 
Henry Bolmgbroke, son of John, Duke of Lancaster 
Henry I Y reigned until his death in 1413, and then his 
son, Henry V , became king Henry V was a man of 
vast ambition and great ability, and in 1415 he sailed 
from Southampton to Normandy with a large 
renewed, army Charles VI of France was subject to 
fits of madness, and his kingdom was rent 
asunder by the strife of contending factions Henry 
wished to take advantage of their disunion to force the 
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French, by constant warfare, to admit his title to their 
cro^vn Yet he had not the shadow of a claim, not even 
King Edward’s , for being a descendant only of Ed- 
ward’s fourth son, he was not Edward’s heir so long as 
any member of the Mortimer family, descendants of 
Edward’s third son, Lionel, survived * Nor had he 
Edward’s excuse for going to var Trance was too 
busy teanng itself to pieces to have time to ^^ork mis- 
chief to Its neighbours 

2 Henry’s first attempt, though it ended in failure, was 
marked by the great victory of Agincourt On landing 
in Normandy he spent a long time m taking 
Harfleur, and then led his force, greatly Agincoun, 
thinned b) disease, towards Calais He 

made his nay in the face of many difficulties to the 
bomme, and it was only after a long and tedious march 
up the left bank of this river that he nas able to get 
across But on coming near Agincourt (Azmeourt) he 
found in front of him a huge Erencli army, which he 
must either beat, or give up all hope of evei getting to 
Calais Accordingly, on St Crispin’s day (October 25) 
the battle of Agincourt was fought 

3 Again the odds were fearfullv against the English 
They were a mere handful — but 9,000 m all — ragged, 
half-starved, and wayworn , whilst the enemy are said 
to have been 60,000 The fight differed, howev er, m one 
point from the fights of Cressy and Poitiers — the English 
gave the onset But the result was the same The first 
line of the French was thrown into disorder by the shower 
of arrow s that the archers poured m upon them, and 
w as then broken in pieces by the men-at-arms, 

‘.he second was routed after a two hours’ con- Agincourt, 

‘est by the men-at-arms alone , and the 

third, dispinted by the fate of the othet two, gave way at 

' See a able p 2C3 
R 


C II 
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the first shock Three dukes, ibout a thousand of the 
inferior nobihty, and of the common folk a countless 
number, were slain, and there were tw'O dukes among 
the prisoners The English loss was small in comparison 

4 Two years aftenvards (1417) Henry returned with a 
force of 16,000 men-at-arms and 16,000 archers, and at 

once set about conquering Normandy Un- 
N°o"X"d>’/ like Edward III, he wTOught m deadly 
1^17-iS earnest at the task he had put his hand to 
He was fully bent on making himself king of Trance, 
and thiew his whole force into the w'ork Partly for this 
reason, and paitly because the fuiious strife of Ficnch 
parties left him without an enemy in the field, he went 
much nearer gaining his object than Edward — indeed m 
a sense he did gam it In two campaigns he mastered 
Normand),withits strongholds, cities, towns, and seaports 
It cost him an endless line of sieges, of which the siege 
of Rouen in 1418 w'as the one that taxed his powers most 
But he took the place notwithstanding its stiibbcm re 
sistance 

5 Next year (1419) he took Pontoise, and threatened 
Pans And just as the two French parties seemed about 
to combine against him, John, Duke of Burgund), the 
leader of one, was treacherously murdered by the friends 

of the other Upon this. Burgundy’s son, 
Trojes Philip, joined Henry, and the French autliori- 

ties had to gne way A treaty was made at 
Troyes by which Henry was to give up calling himself 
king of France so long as Charles VI lived, but was to 
lule the countiy with full rojal power under the title of 
Regent and Heir of France, and was to wed Charles’s 
daughter Catherine Henry survived this seeming fulfil- 
Henry V ment of all his hopes for only two years He 
Jies. nil on the last day of August 1422 His son 

Uenrj', a child ten months old, succeeded to his kingdom. 
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John, Duke of Bedfordj his elder living brother, took his 
place at Pans 

6 The war did not end with the Treaty of Troyes 
Charles, the French king’s son, still fought for his rights 
as heir — and upon his father dying, shortly after Henry, 
as king A large part of France upheld his cause But 
Bedford was a wse ruler and skilful general , 

and the English power went on spreading ofBedford 
until, by 1428, it had covered almost the whole of the 
country north of the Lone 

7 Next year the tide turned Whilst an Enghsh army 
was besieging Orleans, a joung peasant girl, born at 
Domremy in Champagne, known in histoiy 

as Jeanne d’Arc, or the Maid, who believed dArc, 
that she had heard heavenly voices bidding 
her go forth and deliver France, made her way with a 
handful of men into the city, and in a few days forced the 
English to raise the siege She followed them, stormed 
Jargeau, and took their leader, the Eail of Suffolk, 
prisoner She then pushed on along the road to Pans, 
met Talbot — then thought to be the greatest 
living soldier — at Patay, and beat and took Batay, 1429 
captive him also Theie was a general feeling that the 
Unseen Powers were fighting on the side of the Maid, 
and the hearts of the English sank within them, while 
the courage of the French rose When, therefore, Jeanne 
started on the second part of her divine mission, which 
was to bring Charles to Rheims to be cro\vned, she made 
her way to that place almost with ease, though the coun- 
try through which she had to pass was in the hands of 
the enemy This, the puiely successful part of the Maid’s 
career, lasted for less than three months (April 29 — July 
I 7 > 1429) She now wished to go back to her home, but 
Charles would not let her It would perhaps have been 
better for all if he had Next }ear (1430) she was taken 
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at Compi^gne, brought, after a long delay, to Rouen, was 
Jeanne there charged with heresy and witchcraft before 

burnt, 1431 the Court of the Bishop of Beauvais — who was, 
however, pushed on to the work by Bedford — found guilty, 
and burnt (1431) She was treated basely by all Bur- 



Fkance after the Peace of Bretigny 
(The dotted lines enclose the Dominions of the K.ing of England ) 

gundy, whose troops made her prisoner, sold her to 
Bedford , Bedford sent her to the stake , and Charles 
did not make the slightest effort to save her 

8 The English pouer in France never recovered the 
shock she gave it Bedford’s wisdom and Charles’s 
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sloth prevented the end coming as soon as it might have 
done , but the end was sure Even the 

_ , , - ty t-i Henry V I 

cro^vning of the lad Henry, at Pans, in cro\vnedat 
1431, failed to check the downwaid course *‘‘ 3 * 

of English affairs , and when, m 1435, Burgundy and 
Charles made up their quarrel at Arras, and Bedford died, 
another senous blow was dealt to the English In 1436 
Pans was lost For a time fate uas kept at bay by the 
valour of Richard, Duke of York, the future claimant ot 
the crowm of England, and old John Talbot, the former 
of whom succeeded Bedford as regent Indeed, English 
rule in France died hard , m spite of all the efforts ot 
both Charles and Burgundy, in 1444 the strangers still 
held Normandy, Maine, and Guienne But in 1448 
Maine was given up in accordance with a pledge that 
Henry had made when mamed to Margaret of Anjou 
three years before In 1449 Charles led an army into 
Normandy, and never rested until he had re- Normmdy 
conquered the whole duchy This done, he 
v\ ent straight upon Guienne , and ere the sum- 1449-5° 
mer of 1451 was over Guienne to its last fortress was 
also his Next year (1452) old Talbot and his son landed 
near Bordeaux with 4,000 men They were asked to 
come by the inhabitants of Guienne, who disliked their new 
masters They gained some successes at first , but in 
^453, both father and son were killed, and 
their army routed, at CastiUon In a few CastUlon, 
months Bordeaux yielded, and the Hundred 
Years’ War was over Calais alone remained to the 
English 
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CHAPTER XIII 

PARLIAMENTARY PROGRESS 

1 The great statesmen of the thirteenth centur)', Earl 
Simon and Edward I , had done their work •well Par- 
liament quickly stnick loot in the political soil, and 
duiing the fourtecatli century and greater part of the 
Groiuliof fifteenth, Parliament grew steadily in power 
Pirhnmcnt md importance Erom the time w'hcn it first 
came into being until the reign of Edward IV (1295- 
1461) It met with but one serious check in its pi ogress — 
the short-luea despotism of Richard II before his fall m 
1399 It would not be easy to tell with evactness what 
rights and what duties it had at first It was supposed 
to ha\c a voice in the making of ’aws , jet the king made 
laws now and then w ilhout asking its assent Tlic king 
would seem to have often asked its advice, jet it cannot 
be proved that he was bound to do so, or to take its 
advice when given Though it was now and then called 
upon to sanction the king’s acts, there is little doubt that 
most of his acts would have held good without its ap- 
proval 

2 But two things about Parliament stand out m a very 
marked way, even m the first fifty j ears of Us evistence 
Powers of (0 VTten It was thought needful to do any- 
r-irliament thing m a specially solemn way, it was done in 
Parliament , (2) Parliament alone had the law ful pow er of 
binding the estates of the kingdom to the pajment of a ta\ 

Let us take some instances of the first of these 
poweis Edward 11 was a woithless king and wasted 
his substance His nobles thought it right to try and 
put a stop to this, and in 1311 drew up a number of or- 
dinances for the purpose Now, not only weie these 
ordinances accepted by Edward m Parliament, but m 
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Parliament also were they revoked, when m 1322, Edward 
became a free agent once more And the treaty with 
Scotland in 1328 was ratified m Parliament It may 
have been only a w'ay of letting the nation know w'hat 
nearly concerned itself^ or the presence of the assembled 
Estates may have been thought to make things more 
solemn Again, the sole power of Parliament to decree 
taxes w'as notquite surelyfixed For a time the king was able 
to partly defeat that power in tw o w'ays E irst, he claimed 
the right of still drawing supplies of money now and then 
— tallages they w'ere called — from the tow ns in his de- 
mesne Then, too, he sometimes brought together the 
wealthiest merchants and prevailed upon them to allow’ 
him to take tolls — often \ery heavy ones — from wool and 
other articles w'hich they sent abroad Both of these 
were, however, got nd of in Edward Ill’s reign In 
1340 the king pledged himself in the strongest words 
henceforth to lei’j' no ‘ charge or aid’ but by the common 
assent of the estates, ‘and that in parliament , ’ and in 
1362 he agreed to a law abolishing the other customs 
also 

3 On the w'hole the reign of Edw'ard III was a very 
healthy time for Parliament Early in it the division of 
that body into two houses took place The ^ ^ 

knights of the shire united themselves with Ed«ird 
the citizens and burgesses to form the lower 
house. The bishops and abbots joined ivith the lay peers 
to form the upper house In Edward III ’s reign, also, 
the practice became usual of making grants of money 
only in return for a promise to redress gnevances , and 
It was at the same time that the uncertain nghts of being 
alone able to grant money to the king and having a voice 
in public affairs became almost real Dunng tlie war 
wath France, King Edward, wishing to get the Commons 
to appro\'e of what he was doing, asked their advice 
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about the war At first they answereo that they were too 
simple to deal wath such high matters , but tlicv were 
aftenvards oold enough to give an opinion in favour of 
peace In this way they came to have a real right to 
talk about all questions of state and give their views 
about them After a time, too, the Commons got an im- 
portant voice m law-making, laws were now made by 
the king ‘ by the assent,’ or ‘ assent and praj er,’ of the 
gre It men and Commons of his kingdom 

4, One other great privilege the lower house gained 
m this reign — that of tiiipcnchtng — that is, of bringing to 
ti I il before the upper house the seta ants of the crown who 
seemed to them to ha\c done wrong The assemblj 
Th'‘ ood power IS known as the 

parinment, ‘good parliament,’ which sat m 1376 There 
was for the last few \ears of Edward Ill’s 
life a very angry feeling throughout the countrv The 
king, grown old in mind before his time, had fallen into 
s\il hands There were people about him who were 
making themseh es rich out of the national purse The 
Ulack Prince was djing , and his brother, John of Gaunt, 
was suspected of plotting against the rights of his son, 
Richard of Bordeaux. A bad woman, Alice Perrers, 
ruled m the king’s palace Many men in power stopped 
at no wickedness in trjang to gam their eail ends So 
from all these things grave mischief w as being wTOught 
to the nation Under the guidance of one Peter de la 
Mare — the first who held the office of Speaker, though he 
was not called by that name — the Commons at once picked 
out for punishment the worst of the transgressors, Lord 
Latimer, the chamberlain, and a certain Richard Ljons 
These they charged with having bought up the king’s 
debts at a low price, and then got payment in full from 
the royal revenue , with taking bribes from the king’s 
enemies, and with seizing for their owm use sums that 
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ought by right to have been paid into the king’s treasury 
The rage against them was so great that their patron, 
John of Gaunt, was poweiless to check it They were 
thrown into prison , and when the crimes laid to their 
charge had been proved, the Lords sentenced Latimer to 
be impnsoned and fined ac the king should think fit, and 
to lose his office, and Ljons to be stripped of his wealth 
and sent to the Tower Alice Ferrers, too, was to forfeit 
her property and be banished There can hardly be a doubt 
that the Black Prince and William of Wykeham, Bishop 
of Winchester, who had or ce been chancellor, heartily for- 
warded these doings of the Commons Indeed it is very 
likely that they planned and set them in motion In any 
case, the Commons had clearly a very strong affection for 
the Piince’s family, for on his dying (Trinity 
Sunday, 1376) when Parliament was still sit- Prmco dies, 
ting, they prayed that his son, Richard, should 
be brought before them as heir-apparent, which prayer 
the king granted Finally, as a means of guarding the 
nation from such men as Latimer and Lyons for the 
future, they entreated the king to take into his council a 
body of lords on whom they believed that they could rely 
This prayer also was granted , and after a session of two 
months — the longest yet known — the ' good parliament ’ 
went Its ways 

S After all, it had done very little good It had hardly 
gone when John of Gaunt became all-powerful in the 
state once more , Alice Perrers returned to joi,n of 
Court, and Latimer was restored to favour, Ownt 
de la Mare was sent to prison , and Wykeham, charged 
with having, when chancellor, misused the moneys in his 
hands, lost his income as bishop, and was forbidden to 
come within twenty miles of the Court And, worst of all, 
early ne\t year a new parliament was called which undid 
all that had been done against Latimer and Lyons and 
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wis quite as willing to sene the ends of John of Gaunt 
as the ‘good parliament’ had been to sene the ends of 
the Black Prince, for it seems to ha^e been then 
possible for men in power to get members dioscn for the 
lowcrhousewlio would act as the^ wished — to pad a par- 
liament, in fact One lasting benefit, how cicr, followed 
from the work of the ‘good parliament ,’ the nght tint it 
was the first to use, of impeaching the 1 mg’s ministeis 
was not forgotten in later times, and became a acryrcad\ 
way of frightening men who were willing to help a t\ran- 
nical king 

6 A few months later king Edward died ( 1377 ) , and 
again all was changed John of Gaunt lost his power 
Richard II COUnCll whicll 

J377-99 the great men appointed to rule during the 
minority of Riclnrd, who was then but elc\cn\ cars old A 
parliament that was soon afterwards called by the new 
king was so far from helping Lancaster’s plans tint the 
Commons again chose Peter de la Marc for tlicir speaker 
First pirln Indeed this parliament acted \ Cry boldly The 
Richard 11 Commons asked that eight members should be 
1377 added to the council, tint the great officers of 

state should be chosen by Parliament so long as the king 
was under age, and that the grant of money — a \cry large 
one— which they had made to the king should be paid 
into the hands of two persons who should sec tint it woj 
rightly used And all these demands the king agreed to 
This body, morcotcr, is a fan trpe of all the parliaments 
of the first twebe years of Richards reign These were 
generally very firm in their dealings with the I mg, t cry 
stiff in upholding their own nghts, and often used great 
plainness of speech m their addresses and petitions 
Dunng these twelve years the power of the Commons was 
ever growing 
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CHAPTER XIV 

RISING OF THE COMMONS 

I The latter half of the fourteenth century u as a stirring 
tune for the English working classes Owing to many 
causes — at some of which we can only guess pf 

— an angiy" and fretful spint had got the the lower 

^ ^ cl'\sscs 

mastery over them They felt themselves to 
be deeply wonged by the owneis of lands, who were 
reaping the fruits of their industiy', and jet wanted to 
keep them m bondage or to bring them back to a bondage 
fiom ^vhlch they had almost escaped A great change 
nhich was going on added to the hardships of their lot, 
a-nd to their wrath in consequence 

2 In earlier days most of the rustic folk, of the men 
^\ho tilled the soil, belonged to the class called villeins, 
who were bound to toil with their hands on the farms 
of their loid, and could not leave his service as thc> 
chose, for they were in a ceitain sense his property 
quite as much as his horses and dogs But a villein 
had his rights , the cottage and patch of viiiem 
ground that his lord allowed him in payment 

of his labour or for his support, became in course ot 
time his property, which his lord could not touch so 
long as the services to which the villein was bound weie 
duly rendered After a time many lords agieed to tike 
money m place of villein services , others set their villeins 
ficc The spint of the law and the influence of the 
Church w'orked together to lessen the evils of v illenage 
and the number of villeins So it came about that the 
rustics throughout the country were much better off than 
before Most of them were as good as free , many of them 
were altogether so 

3 This happy state of things w as rudely shaken b / the 
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Great Plague of 1349 In this almost, if not quite, one- 
half of the labouring population was cut off There were 
n-eiiiacit no longer labourers enough to till the soil 
Death 1349 Wages rose suddenly to an unheard-of height , 
and the great lords were at their nits’ end to know how 
Statute of farms cultivated In their distress 

Labourers they got a law passed, called the Statute of 
Labourers, by which all men trained to labour 
were bound under penalties to work for the same nages 
as had been customary in 1347 This law failed in its 
, object , it was followed by others of a similar kind, which 
were alike of no effect Many of the great landowiers 
then began to cut up their huge farms, which had been 
hitherto managed by bailiffs, into smaller ones, and to let 
these out on short leases Indeed, this is said to be the 
beginning of the practice of letting now m use. Others, 
however, tried to fall back on the custom of villein ser- 
vice, which had so greatly fallen out of use Many were 
claimed as villeins Mho had never had a doubt of their 
freedom And it is supposed that an attempt was made 
at the same time by those who had taken to the custom 
of letting their farms, to return to the older way of farming 
by bailiffs 

4 About this tune, also, the movement set on foot by 

Wiclif began to find its vra} dow n into the mass of the 
wiciifiti™ People. One of his peculiar doctrines— that / 
among the it Mas unlawful for the clergy to hold property J 

people — turned into a belief that all property 

was unlaw’ful , and many of the lower orders thought that 
all men should be brought to one common level The 
spokesman of this doctrine was John Ball, who asked — 

^Vhen Adam dcUed and E\e span, 
was then a gentleman ’ 

5 Yet there might not have been any nsing of the 
kind but for a measure that parliament was forced to by the 
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straits lhe\ were brought into regarding the means of 
raising money for the king The last parliament of 
Edward 111 had voted a poll-tax of four pence a head, ^ 
which was to be paid by everyone in the The poll tax J 
land. Again, in 1379, a similar grant was °f’379 
made, which, however, differed from that of 1377 in the 
fact that each man w as rated according to his 1 ank, a 
duke paying 6/ 13J 4^ , an ordinary labourer, four 
pence In 1380 Parliament enacted that for The poll tax J 
every person above the age of 1 5 there should *380 

be paid to the crown a sum not less than twelve pence, 
and not more than twenty shillings It was this tax that 
did the mischief, in the June of the next year the com- 
mons of almost ever)' county sprang suddenly to arms 
6 The outbreak must have been planned beforehand, 
for It took place in counties far apart from each other 
almost at the same time Many of the classes Rismg of 
which took part in it had little in common 
IJetween the men of Kent, where villenage 1381 
had never been known, and the men of Essex, who 
clamoured to be freed from villenage, there could be little 
s\ mpathy But it would seem that all who had wrongs 
to complain of agreed to act together to avenge or to 
1 edress them The men of Kent rose under Wat Tyler, 
and, moving on London, burnt the Savoy, the palace of 
John of Gaunt, whom they specially disliked At the 
same time the men of Essex and the men of Hertford- 
shire also made for the capital in separate bodies In a 
few days there was hardly a shire tliat was not in arms 
There was great destruction of legal documents, the poor 
rustics hoping that thus might perish every record of their 
past or present bondage King Richard, who was then 
in the Tower, rode out to Mile End, where the men of 
Essex were, and heard their demands These were that 
bondage and tolls at markets should utterly cease, a fixed 
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rent be pud for lind m phcc of \illein services, and a 
general pardon bo granted to those nho had taken up 
Dcnnnds thcsc the king promised to grant , 

of the and the men of Essex nent home But nhilc 

common! Richard Mas at Mile End the Kentish men 

broke into the Tow or , scired, dragged out, and murdered 
Simon of Sudbun, primate and chancellor, and Sii 
Robert Hales, the treasurer , ana did man> other acts of 
gross outrage Nc\t day Richard met the wliolc rout in 
Smithfield, and was talking with them, when Walworth, 
the mayor of London, smote down Tyler, who was at 
once killed For a moment Richard and those with h’m 
w ere in great dangei , but the king, boy as he w as, had 
all the fearlessness of his race He put himself at the 
head of the rebels, led them into the open country, and 
when the Londoners gathered a force and surrounded 
them, would not allow them to be harmed He even 
gai e them the charters of freedom they had asked for 
Then the men of Kent also went home In many other 
places throughout England deeds of outrage and blood- 
shed w ere done , but cither the doers w ere put dow n 
with the strong hand, or they made haste to get home on 
hearing what had happened in London Then an awful 
\cngeancewas taken on the hapless rustics The law 
went to work, and cut down us rictiins by liundreds and 
thousands Even the charters of freedom which had 
been gnen them were taken away again Indeed, the 
king had gone beyond his powers in granling them 
Still, the lesson w as not lost on the landholders Wfhen 
their fright had passed away they gave oier insisting on 
V illein ser\ace, and let the movement towards freedom 
take its course. 
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CHAPTER XV» 

WICHF 

r, At this time the minds of many people were m a rest- 
less state on religious matters also Both the authouty of 
the pope and the influence of the clergy had of 

been for some time on the wane in England 
Tlie pope had made himself unpopular by 
the claim he made to raise whomsoever of his Italian ser- 
vants he pleased to preferments in the English Church, 
and many laws had been passed, called statutes of 
visors 01 of Prannunue, to put an end to the evil Moie- 
over, in 1307 the seat of the papacy was shifted from 
Rome to Avignon, a place on the French bordei So 
for seventy years every pope was a Frenchman, and was 
believed to be working m the interests of France 
During the greater part of this time Fiance and England 
were the bitterest of enemies England was not likely 
to s+and in much awe of a French pope Accordingly 
111 1366 she told him that she would never again pay the 
tribute of 1,000 marks that John had promised for him- 
self and Ins heirs, which had already not been paid for 
ihirt} -three years And even the English clergy had 
sunk m the respect of the people since Becket’s time 
Such a crime, for instance, as the murder of Simon of 
Sudburv, w ould in the twelfth century have provoked a 
cry of horror from all parts , in the fourteenth century 
the actual murderers w ere beheaded, and that was all 
F or this decay of respect for them the clergy w ere them- 
belvcs much to blame The higher members ’WorUUntss 
of them did not as a rule do their duties as of the 
they ought The great Churchmen loved to 
add benefice to benefice, sought preferment m the state, 
I and largely forgot their spiritual m their w orldly duties 


i 
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Mmy pci:ons took orders onl> tint they might get 
uhat IS known ns the ‘benefit of clergyV and so not get 
such heavy punishments for their misdoings Even the 
frnrs, whose appearance in England a century before , 
had brought about a great religious rc\ ival, had become 
as selfish and as -worldly as the others One little fact 
would seem to show that the laity were beginning to be 
Sir Robert learned as the clergy' In the reign of 

I'oiirchier Edward III the office of chancellor was held 
JCi'ncdlor for tlic first time by a layman, one Sir Robert 
Bourchicr, who W’as raised to the post in 1340 
And we meet with many other lay chancellors after Sir 
Robert 

2 A movement which had as its aim the reform of the 
Church on these and othei points was begunabout 1363 
In this John Wiclif led the way Wichf was 
wicbO a Yorkshircman who had first gained wide 
i3"4f-84 fame for his learrng As a teaclicr at Oxford, 
where he passed the most active part of his life, he had 
the means of spreading his mows About 1363 he came 
forward as an assailant of the wealth and worldly great- 
ness of the clergy To the begging friars he had a 
special dislike He charged them with cunning, greed, 
and worldhncss After a time he became largely mixed 
up with the political strife of the day, being an ally of 
John of Gaunt, who had no real care for reforming the 
Church, as Wichf had, but who thought Wiclif would be 
useful in helping on his own ends As yet the Refonner 
had not made know'n — pci haps had not formed — those 
opinions on many of the doctiines of the Church for 
which he was afterwaids called a heretic He a\as 
severe upon the general conduct of the clergy', declared 
that the property in their hands was held by them only in 
trust for the poor , and that if they betray ed their trust, 
the State might take it from them , and he wished 
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spiritual men to keep themselves to their spiritual duties 
He also became known as an earnest foe of the power of 
the pope in England, and w'as on that account sent in 
1 374 to Bulges to try and arrange some settlement of 
the papal claims witli the pope’s envojs there 

3 The higher clergy soon came to look on Wiclif as 
a dangerous man, and more tlian once sought to crush 
him In 1377 Courtenay, the high-bom bishop of London, 
summoned him before an assembly of bishops -wichf 
at St Paul’s, but John of Gaunt and Loid St Piuis 
Peicy w'ent with him to his trial High words 
passed between Percy and Courtenay, and the meeting 
broke up in confusion A second attempt was made 
against him next year at Lambeth , but it also failed, 
because the Princess of Wales, King Richard’s mother, 
took Wiclifs part, and the Londoners broke into the 
assembly These things show that Wichf had a power- 
ful party at his back But when, a few 3 ears later, he 
began to utter stiange words about one or two of the 
cherished doctiines of the Church, John of Gaunt and his 
party shock him off, and when Couitenav renewed the 
attack upon him in 1 3S2, the Rcfoi mer was advised by his 
once steadfast fiiend to yield He did not do so without 
a stiaiggle , indeed we cannot be quite sure that he did 
so at all Many of his opinions were condemned by 
a Church synod which Courtenay, now pri- gynodnt 
mate, called at the Blackfnars , and a crusade BincUhars, 
w as begun by the same prelate against Wichf s 
friends at Oxford There was a stiff contest ?t the latter 
place, where Wichf w'as very powerful , but the Primate 
won m the end Wichf explained — some say, recanted — 
the utterances that had given offence, and withdiew to his 
parish of Lutterworth, where no further notice was taken 
of him He died shortly afterwards (December 31, 1384) 
He left behind him one great w'ork, the whole Bible 
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done into English, from the Latin text called the Vulgate, 
which was the only one then in use It was done partly 
by himself and partly by men of learning among his 
folio weis 


CHAPTER XVI 

THE LOLL\RDS 

I But Wichl’s death did not abate the activity of his 
party Under the name of Lollards, they began to make 
The themsebes very busy m the affairs both of 

Lollards Cliurcli and State, doing their best to spread 

among the people new notions — some of them veiy wild, 
such as would be likely to unsettle the minds of simple 
men Theirfavountebehefwas,thatwithoiitpersonal grace 
no man, king or priest, could have any lawful autlioiityover 
others They also declared that such ti ades ns minister 
to pride and self-mdulgcnce weie sinful They, moic- 
oaer, were bitter against manj of the doctimes and 
practices of the Church, such as transubstantiation, image- 
worship, and pilgrimages Tlieir enemies chaiged them 
with being soweis of sedition, and ceitainly tlicy seem 
to have helped to keep alne the general feeling of rest- 
lessness throughout the countr> One fact about the 
Lollards is w orthy of notice Though tlicy weie found 
chiefly among the common people, they had many friends 
among the higher classes, and e\ en at Richard’s court 
Indeed, Richard’s first wife, Anne of Bohemia, is said to 
have fa\ oured them And it is strange that those cour- 
tiers whose names appear among the Lollard partisans 
weie the earnest upholders of royal power against those 
that wanted to keep it within bounds, avhile the higher 
dergy generally sided with those who withstood the king 
lu 139S, when Richard struck a gi cat blow for absolute 
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power, the primate Arundel was dnven into e'^ile , two 
vears later John Montague, earl of Salisbury, a violent 
Iollaid,\\as beheaded for having iisen in arms to restore 
Richard to the throne 

2 Yet, though Lollardism was stronger among King 
Richard’s friends and the lowest class than m the House 
of Commons, the House of Commons did not forget its 
quarrel with the pope, who still went on defying the 
statutes of Provisois and of Pia:muniie, appointing his 
servants to preferments m England just as he thought 
fit After making, m 1390, a useless effort to check him, 
by passing again the earlier laws on the subject with 
moie severe penalties, in 1393 Parliament at statute of 
last enacted the famous law of Pioemunire Praemunire, 
By this law anyone diicctly or indirectly con- 
ceined in bringing into the kingdom decrees of the pope, 
or Bulls, as they were called, or who made himself 
an agent in any way of the power claimed by the pope m 
England, was to be put out of the king’s protection and 
forfeit his lands and goods This was the last important 
measure of the kind 

3 But if Pailiament could set a bound to papal 
po^;er, it could also be stei n — indeed cruel — m its dealings 
with the Lollaids Whether it was, as some think, that 
Richard largely owed Ins fall, and Henry IV his crowTi, 
to the alarm of the clergy at the spread of Lollardism, 
Henry, soon after his election to the throne, 

,, ’ Law against 

allowed a law of frightful seventy to be passed heresy 
for suppressing heresy This law, passed in 
1401, gave the bishops power to arrest and try persons 
suspected of heresy , and if they found them guilt>,to hand 
them over to the shei iff, mayor, or bailiff, who was bound 
to have them burned before the people A heretic, how- 
evei, might save himself by lecanting, but there 
was no mercy for those who fell back into heresy again. 
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The first to suffer under this hw was one Willnm Sawtree, 
Wiiinm pnest It was not finally done away with 

"vitttree until the first year of Elizabeth’s reign 

4. I ollardism lived on for some time longer In 1413 
It boasted that it had 100,000 followers But in this )ear 
It made its last effort to do something great, and failed 
'irjolin uticrly Henry V was hardly crowmed, when 

Oldcastic, Sir John Oldcastle, the leader of the Lollards 

at the time, being a man of great earnestness 
and zeal in the cause, was brought before the Church 
authorities on a charge of having designs against the 
peace of both Church and State He was condemned, but 
managed to escape from his prison in the Tower A 
strange affair followed, the facts of which are not fully 
know n The king told his Parliament afterwards that the 

party had planned a general rising against societj If 
this was ever thought of, Henry cnished it by suddenly 
seizing the walls of London on the night fixed for the 
attempt, and then appearing with an aimed band m St 
Giles’s fields, whcic the Lollaid muster was to take place ' 
He found about a bundled gathered there, and arresteu 
Evecuteci most of them, many of whom were afler- 

J4>7 waids hanged Oldcastle got off safe to 

Wales, but m 1417 was letakcn, hanged, and burnt 


CHAPTER XVII 

THE HOUSE OF LANCASTER 

I 1 HE W vrs of the Roses began m 145 5 and ended 101485, 
but manj of the causes from which they sprang belong 
to a much earlier time Side by side with the steady 
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growth of the power of Parliament, kingship was growing 
too The simple notions about a king, w'hich had satis- 
fied Alfred and even William, gave place to 
much loftier ones, which looked upon the king thenotionof 
no longer as merely the first man among tlie 
people, but as having something in his character that lifted 
him far above other folk and gave him a sort of sacredness 
This change marked itself in several ways Richard I 
began to use the plural ‘we’ in his charters , John took 
the title of ‘ king of England,’ instead of the older ‘ king 
of the English,’ as if he weie owner of every acre of soil 
in the country Four days after the death of Henry 111 
his son Edward was accepted as full king, though the 
practice had hitherto been to date the beginning of a new 
king’s reign from the day of his coronation At last there 
arose the custom of allowing only a single day to divide 
a new leign from the one before it Men had corns to 
believe that the throne of England was the property of a 
family, and that on a king’s death his place Kmgstip 
must needs pass to his lawful heir There was o" 

henceforth no form of election to the cro^vn inheritance 
in ordinar)' cases Some one peison was supposed to have 
what was called a right to the crown, and that perse i 
w’as almost at once hailed as king If, then, a time should 
come when the reigning king had not the supposed nght, 
and was of a weaker natuie than the man who had, much 
quarrelling, perhaps even civil war, might be expected 
2 Now this was exactly the state of things in 1455 , but 
to understand how it all came about, we must go back to 
a much eailier time Eromthe leign of John there w'as a 
powerful party among the barons as ho kept svatch on the 
king and svould not let him has'e his own 
way m all things After the rise of Parliament Lanenstnan 
these barons usually made the two houses, 
especially the loAver, their place of action This party is 
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sometimes called the Lancastrian party, because the Lan- 
castrian family now and then gave it a leader 

3 Thehalf-royal, and at last altogether royal, House ol 
Lancaster spiang from Edmund, jounger son of Henry 
^ „ III , who had at the same time the earldoms 
of of Lancaster and Leicester To these his son 

Larcaster Thomas added three more — Lincoln, Derb>, 
and Salisburj' , and in the reign of his cousin, Edward 
II , overshadoued the throne itself by the greatness of his 
Thomas power and influence He led, but with htde 
c^ter 'dJed wisdom Or public spiiit, the baronial party m 
1322 their quarrels with Edward II and his favour- 

ites, Gaveston and the Despensers , but getting beaten 
and taken prisoner at Boroughbndge m 1322, he was 
boneaded He left no children, but his brother Henrj’ 
afterwards received the earldom of Leicester Roger 
Mortimer then became the head of the Lancastrian party , 
and as such overthrew, in 1327, Edw'ard II , and got 
Henry Edward III laised to tlie throne The fall of 
^ler died Edward II restored Henry to three more of 
rjis his brothers earldoms, and gave him the fust 

place both in the council that was entrusted wath the rule 


of England in the minority of the new king, and among 
the nobility It was, how'erer, in the person of his son, 
also a Henry, that his house reached its greatest splen- 
jjenn dour before It became royal For this Henry 


carl nnd 
duke of 
l^ncaster 
d\ed 1361 


w on high renown in the T rench w ars, gaining, 
as earl of Derby, the wonderful victory of 
Auberoche, in 1345, over fearful odds In 


1351 he was made first duke of Lancaster He had no 


John of 
Gaunt 
duVe of 
Lancaster 
13^0^9 

duchy. 


son , but Ins second daughter, Blanche, mar- 
ried John of Gaunt, and brought her husband, 
upon her father’s and elder sister’s death, 
the headship, honours, and lands of the great 
Duke John left — at least, for a time — the path 
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jn politics usually taken by his house, between 1374 
and 1381 he was the champion of the evil deeds and 
misnile at court which the ‘ good parliament ’ had in vain 
striven to curb 

4 His son, Henry Bolingbroke, did not follow in his 
father’s steps, but leturned to the ways of his mother’s 
foiefatlieis He was, when still veiy young, jjenryBol- 
found in the fiont ranks of those w'ho were in^broU, 
trying to make head against King Richard II ’s 
wilfulness and wastefulness In 1386, being then called 
Earl of Derby, he joined with his uncle, the Duke ot 
Gloucester, Edwaid III ’s joungest son, in driving from 
power and punishing Michael de la Pole, earl of Suffolk, 
Robeit de Veic, earl of Oxford, and other favourites oi 
the king, and forcing Richard to take as advisers men 
more agreeable to the Commons De la Pole was im- 
peached, found guilty of various crimes, and sentenced to 
lose almost all he had, and to be impiisoned, and 
Richard had to submit to a council of regency, ^ 
which lined in his name Next year he tried Kegenc>, 
with all his might to throw off the yoke But ^386-89 
his plans failed His friends w’ere clniged W'lth treason 
An attempt made by De Veie, now duke of Ireland, to 
free Ins master from restraint by force was 
defeated at Radcot Bridge , and Gloucester, Bndge, 
Derby, and the rest made Richard call a par- 
liament In 13S8 tins parliament met, and dealt, under 
Gloucester’s guidance, so cruelly with the 1 mg’s partisans 
that it got the name of the ‘merciless parliament ’ Many 
It put to death , others it banished , all who came within 
Its reach it punished in some w’ay 

5 For a year longei Ricliai d w as king only in name , 
the reality of powder was in the hands of his uncle But 
in 1389 he recovered his pow'er by a bold stroke, and 
for eight rears ruled w’lth mildness and judgment He 
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cillcd many parliaments, seemed enger to please them, 
took no vengeance on the men nho liad sent Ins fnends 
KicWd II gallows or the block and made a sla\c 

isaconiti of himself, and ga%c office to men trusted 

Ims"*' by the nation During these } cars the Com- 

1389-97 mons were as meek and ready to please the 
king as tlicy had before been stern and desirous to curb 
him , and the current of affairs went smoothly on 

6 In 1397 Richard entered on a new course The 

year before he had gone to V ranee to marrj the Y rench 
Richard II king’s daughter, Isabella. It is thought that, 
»s a despot, hc was SO taken With the charms of absolute, 
139799 power as seen at the French court that he 

resolved to try and set it up in England In any case ( 

most of his former enemies were suddenly seized and | 
thrown into prison by his orders, Gloucester being sent 
to Calais IJefore a parliament called for the purpose 
the earls of Arundel and Warwick were charged with 
treason , the former w as beheaded, and the latter doomed 
to impnsonment for life Gloucester died, perhaps by 

3 lolence, at Calais , and the primate Arundel, brother of 
the earl, was impeached and banished To crow n all, next 
year the same parliament laid the liberties of the nation 
at the king’s feet It voted him a tax on wool, woolfclls, 
and leather for life, and handed o\er its powers to a body 
of twelve peers and six commoners, all fnends of the 
king Richard was now master of England 

7 Henry, earl of Derby, had taken the king’s side in 

this affair, and was created duke of Hereford for his ser- 
Banisliment vices Soon after, having accuscd Mowbray, 
Boimg^ Norfolk, of speaking treasonable 

broke, 1398 words against the king, he was challenged by 
Mowbray to mortal combat But just as the two were 
about to close, they were called before the king, who avas 
present, and banished the kingdom — Mowbray for life, 
Henry for ten years This was in 139S , and in 1399 
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John of Gaunt died Richard at once took the 
Lancaster estates to himself, though he had given a 
solemn promise to his cousin to leave them untouched 
He then went to Ireland During his absence Henry 
Bolingbroke landed ivith a few followers at 
Ravenspurg, and being joined by the Percies comes back, 
and the Nevilles, easily overlhiew the men to 
whom Richard had entrusted his kingdom The king, com- 
ing back from Ireland, was made captive in North Wales, 
and after being forced to issue from Chester unts for a 
new parliament, was carried to London Richard then 
resigned the croun Ne\t day (September 30, 13991 
the parliament met, and, after listening to Dethronc- 
thirty-three charges against Richard, declared 
him deposed Thereupon Henry of Lancaster and dcctio-' 
claimed the now vacant throne in a set speech sept^s? ’ 
‘as being descended in the light line of ’399 
descent fiom Henry HI — uords that seemingly accepted 
as true a foolish tale that Edmund of Lancaster had 
really been the elder son of Henry III, but had been 
set aside because he uas humpbacked — a notion that his 
surname, Crouchback,put intomen’s heads Hisclaimwas 
admitted, and he became king But at that time what- 
ever nght descent could give to the vacant throne clearly 
belonged to the > oung earl of March, great-grandson ol 
Lionel, duke of Claience, thud son of Edward III ’ 


* Table showing descendants of Edward HI 
Edward III 


Lionel, 3rd son John of Gaunt, 4th son Edmund, sth sod 

) I I 

Philippa. Henry IV j 

Roger Mortimer Henry V | 

I I I 

I I Henrj VI | 

MoZ^e^r fearl ofMarchr""' 

Richard, dukeofVork. 
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8 Henr^' IV reigned for fourteen > enrb, ind hid min) 

troubles therein The friends of Richird rose in arms 
Henrj IV Pcrcics igim and igiin rebelled , ind 

5 -inB Wales, under Ouen Glendower, defied Henr) 's 

»S99-M«3 poner for severil yeirs But Richird’s fnends 
were destro)ed Richird himself died in unknown 
dcith m prison Hirry Hotspur, one leader of the 
Percies, w'is boiten and killed it Shrewsbury m 1403 
Hotspur’s father, the earl of Northumberland, met the 
same fate at Bramhiin Moor m 140S , and Owen 
Glendower was overcome at last by Heniy’s valiant son, 
Henry of Monmouth 

9 In 1413 Henr)' of Monmouth himself became king as 
Henry V His reign is almost entirely taken up with the 

events of the great French war into vvhich he 
threw himselfwithhis whole force Yet even he 
was once called on to deal witli a plot against 
his crown and life In 1415, while he was at Southampton 
making ready to start for France, he learned that his, 
cousin Richard, earl of Cambndge, grandson of Edward^ 
III , through that king’s fifth son, Edmund, duke of York,' 
was conspiring with other men of rank to make the Earl 
of March king Richard and the other conspirators were 
tried, found guilty, and put to death , but the affair 
showed that there were still sleeping forces in England 
that might some time be roused by events into fearful 
activitv 


Henri V 
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CHAPTER XVIII 
HENRY VI 

I Henry of Windsor succeeded his father in 1422 His 
reign of thirty-nine years was little more than a minority 
from beginning to end, at first his youth, afterwards his 
gentleness of character or weakness of intellect, made 
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him unfit for his post The State thus became a battle- 
field for rival nobles, each of whom strove for the mastery, 
merely from love of power or a desire to see Uemy vi 

his enemies humbled England, in fact, was 

1-1 *4*= 61 

clearly on her way to some great struggle such 
as the Wars of the Roses— a grand fight, not for principles 
but for men, in which the whole question would be who 
should rule England, not how England should be ruled 
2 Henry’s leign was a time when great families had 
more of their way in English state affaiis than they had 
ever had before The king was helpless m The great 
‘he hands of his uncle, Humphrey, duke of finul'cs 
Gloucester, the Beauforts, the De la Poles, the Staffords, 
the Nevilles, and the family of Richard, duke of York 
Duke Humphrey ivas the youngest son of Humphrey 
Henry IV, and as the nearest of km 
in England to the young king while his died, 1447 
brother Bedford was absent m France, as he gene- 
rally was, he thought the first place in the govern- 
ment to be naturally his due Parliament, too, had 
made him ‘ Protectoi of the Realm and Church of Eng- 
land ’ — a title which he took veryunivillingly, for he longed 
to be legent — and gave him a council of nineteen to con 
trol his actions But in using even this scanty measure 
of power he found himself thwarted by Henry 
Beaufort, bishop of Winchester, then chan- Beaufort, 
cellor and aftenvards cardinal Beaufort was 
the ablest of John of Gaunt’s three sons by Cathenne 
Swinford, all of whom were born before wedlock, but were 
made legitimate b> royal patent and an Act of Parliament 
in Richard II ’s reign ^ His eldest brother, The House 
John, w'as created eail of Someiset, his of Beaufort 
j oungest, Thomas, duke of Exeter Henry Beaufort had 
thus a powerful connexion Gloucester and he were the 

‘ See p 297 
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bitterest foes Tliey fought in season and out of season, 
uiih their tongues at the council board and elsewhere, 
while their followers attacl cd one another with stouter 
weapons in the streets of London, on London Bridge, 
and at the gates of the Tower Bedford worked hard to 
make them friends, and in 1425 brought them together 
'P-irlnmcnt >n a parliament held at Leicester, where they 
I ofbiu went through the fonns of a reconciliation 
>455- name by which this parliament is known 

in history — ‘ parliament of bats’ — is a proof of the cha- 
racter of the time and of the spiiit in which Gloucester 
and his uncle were made to seek each other’s friendship , 
for the sen ants of Members having been forbidden to 
carry arms to this meeting, brought with them clubs in 
stead Afterwards, when clubs also were denied them, 
they hid stones and bits of lead in their sleeics After 
this Beaufort left England for a short time , but on Ins 
return the w ar w as carried on again as bittcrh as c\er 
Gloucester worked hard to rum Ins rival, but m spite of 
great advantages failed m the end 

3 WHicn men arc in such a temper they readily find 
subjects to quarrel about Beaufort was in favour of 
peace with France while England had still conquests to 
keep Gloucester wished to carry on the war until the 
whole of France should be conquered This, indeed, 
became the chief point of dispute between them, and 
Beaufort generally got the better of his rival in every 
part of It. In 1440 he was able to carry the council with 
himwhen he supported the pray crof the Duke of Orleans— 
a prisoner in England ever since the battle of Agincourt — 
that he might be allowed to ransom himself In 1444 he 
was m favour of making a truce with France, and in 
I445i of King Henry’s wedding Margaret of Anjou even 
at the cost of giving up Anjou to her father Rend , and 
he prevailed in all 
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4 1 wo } ears later (1447) both Gloucester and Beaufort 
passed away \vithm t\\o months of each other, and left 
their places to others The nobility now split into tno 
factions— that of Queen Maigaret, of which Wilhamdc 
De la Pole, duke of Suffolk, and Edmund 
Beaufort, duke of Somerset, were the leading SniToik, 
men, and that of Richard Plantagenet, duke ‘‘‘5° 
of York, nhose fast friends were Richard Neville, earl of 
Salisbury, and his son, Richard Neville, earl of Warwick 
These three Richards were bound together by the very 
strongest family ties, for Cicely, the sister of the elder 
and aunt of the y'ounger of the Nevilles, was the wife of 
Plantagenet 

5 The appearance of this prince marks the near ap- 
proach of the Wars of the Roses He was the son of 
the earl of Cambndge who died by the axe R,chard 

in 1415, and, more important still, of Anne Phnngenet 
Morhmer, sister of the youth who in 1399 york, died, 
stood next to the throne after Richard II 
As this youth and his only brother w'eie now' dead wath- 
oiit issue, Richard of York inherited whatever right to 
the crown the being first m lineal descent from Edwaid 
ill could give, for his ancestor, Lionel, was Edward III ’s 
thud son, while Henry VI ’s ancestor, John of Gaunt, was 
Edward 1 1 1 ’s /fw; /A son Yet if the usage of earlier 
times were to settle the question, the lawful nght xvas 
clearly on Henry’s side His grandfather had been 
chosen king by parliament, and more than one Act had 
settled the crown in Ins family', which had now been the 
kingly line for more than half a century The w'hole 
English nobility had sworn fealty to him But in the 
middle of the fifteenth century the usage of earlier times 
could not settle such a question when such a king as 
Henry VI sat on the throne of Edward I 

6 At first Y ork docs not seem to have thought of claim 
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•ng the crown He merely longed for power, looked on 
Yoricsaims. it ns his due, "ind was m a rage at seeing it in 
in the hands of Suffolk and Somerset. He and his allies, 
the Nevilles, watched the course of events, eager to get a 
chance of crushing the men whom they hated Suffolk 
and Somerset had become very unpopular — Suffolk be- 
cause be was the envoy who made the bargain to give up 
Anjou and Maine, Somerset because he was in command 
when Normandy was lost In 1450 an impeachment over- 
threw Suffolk, who was then lawlessly seized and beheaded 

at sea when he was on his way to exile on the 
murdertil it Continent Yorkwas at this time in Iieland as 
sea, 1450 Lieutenant, and there is no proof that he had 
any share in bringing about Suffolk’s fall and death 

7 It IS a sign of the general uneasiness which prevailed, 

that after this event the commons of Kent rose m ai ms 
Cades ns ttndcr onc John Cade, and marched upon 
uig in Kent, London They are said to have been 

frightened it a report that the court intended 
to punish scv'ercly tlie men of Kent because the ships 
that had waylaid Suffolk had sailed from Kent, and the 
unlucky nobleman’s headless body had been thrown 
ashore on the coast of Kent Their rising had the usual 
fate of such enterprises After some successes, a victory 
at Sevenoaks, in which Stafford, who commanded against 
Cade, was killed, a short stay in Southwark, and an occa- 
sional visit to London, tne icbels weie partly beaten, 
parti) persuaded to give up their enterpuse Cade tried 
to escape, but was overtaken and killed, and a few 
others were put to death But there was little blood shed 
after the affair was o\ er 

8 Somerset now took Suffolk’s jilacc, and for three 
yeais ('1450-53) kept, with the queen’s help, the reins of 
power in his own hands He had little peace, howev er, , 
during this time In 1450 York came back from Ire- 
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land, entered London at the head of 4,000 men, and 
making his ivay into Henry’s presence, com- 
plained of many wrongs and slights done to 
him Henry answered mildly, and promised Somerstt, 
to call a parliament He kept his promise ^‘* 5 - 
The commons ranged themsches on the side of York, 
and Somerset i\as sent to prison It was even moved 
that York should be declared heir to the crown, as no 
child had been as jet bom to the king Yet in a short 
time Somerset was released, and was as high in the king’s 
favour as ever, whilst York withdrew to his castle of 
Ludlow In 1452 York was persuaded to visit the king, 
and then was made pnsoner But Somerset was afraid to 
go any farther against one so powerful, and having forced 
him to make a public statement of his loyalty, allowed 
him to go free 

9 Next year (14531 the queen gave birth to a son, and 
Plaiitagenet’s hopes of a peaceful succession jpnnce 
to the throne came to an end , for between Lancisicr*^ 
f447 and 1453, Henry had been the only ijom 7451 
living descendant of Henry IV, on v/hose heirs thej 
crown had been settled by act of parliament in 1406 
If he were to die without issue, York could not have been 
kept out of the succession It is possible that York’s dis- 
like of Somerset may have arisen fiom 1 suspicion that 
he, as next in descent from John of Gaunt after the king, 
had also an eje to the crown But two months beforci 
the birth of his son, the king fell ill, and lost his wits 
and Somerset was driven from power The council sent 
him to the Tower, and empowered York to open Pailia- 
ment as the king’s lieutenant Henry’s intcl 
lect seemed to have utterly gone , and the lases his 
Lords (as yet the Commons were not allowed 
to have a voice on such a question as the Regency) made 
York Protector of the realm He did not enjoy the office 
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long In 1453 the king’s re-ison suddenly came back to 
him Yoik ceased to be Protector , and Margaret and 
Somerset returned to pouci York lost even his govern- 
ment of Calais , and his friends ere driven from office 
Such treatment he felt to be unbearable , and accordingly 
he marched with the eails of Salisbury and WanMck on 
I ondonj and began the Wars of the Roses 


CHAPTER XIK 

WARS or Tire roses avd iiousf or yoRic 

1 The Wars of the Roses were so called from the York- 
ists having taken a white, the Lancastrians a red rose as 
their badge. The first baitle of the war was fought m 1455, 
at St Albans, the last in 1485, near Bosworth Between 
Gtnervi these tw 0 events as many as ten other battles 
iheWaSof phct They were different in many 

the Roses ays from other wars They were w ars of 
noble houses The ma":s of the people took no great 
part m them , and thus, though more blood was shed by 
them on the field and on the scaffold than at any other 
tune in England, the nation did not suffer very much 
from them No institutions were endangered by them 
The life of the country went on as usual Every English 
man dwelt secure under the shelter of the law's But 
they made great destruction among the noble houses 
The ranks of these were already thinned by the troubles 
of the days of Edward 1 1 and Richaid II In the Wars 
of the Roses they well-nigh perished altogether, for in 
these wars little meicy w'as shown by either party The 
men of rank who fell into the hands of their foes after a 
defeat were sent straight to the scaffold In this respect 
they are a gi eat contrast both to the wars of the thirteenth 
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and to those of the seventeenth century One unhappy 
result followed from them, — the king’s power became al- 
most the only strong thing in the state Standing no longer 
in awe of the noble class, who had often curbed his 
authority, he was able for a time to work his will w’lthout 
any check 

2 On reaching St Albans, York found that the kingand 

Somerset were lying with a force inside the town After 
a short pause he attacked them, and by the j 

help of Warwick, gamed a complete victory St Albans, 
Somerset and three other lords were killed 

York went on to London, cairying the king with him, and 
at once took the management of affairs to himself Later 
in the year the king fell ill of his former disease , and 
York became again Protector In a few months Henry 
again recovered, and York again ceased to be Protector 
lUit he still continued to be the foremost man m the 
St.ate under the king 

3 It was a very uneasy time, however The other 
faction was w'atching eagerly for a chance against the 
Yorkists In 1458 the two parties made a great show of 
being reconciled , but parted only to hate each other 
more than ever At last the storm burst How it came 
about cannot be exactly known , but m 1459 Yorkists 
and Lancastrians were again in arms against each other 
After a victory at Bloreheath, Salisbury joined 

his troops to those of York and Warwick, Eioreheatb, 
and the combined force awaited the approach 
of the king’s army at Ludford, near Ludlow But 
frightened at a part of their force going over to Henry, 
the leaders suddenly fled, and sought shelter night of 
— York in Ireland, Salisbury and Warwick at 
Calais, of which place the latter was governor 1459 
A parliament, held the same year at Coventry, proclaimed 
them all traitors 
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Fight of 
Nortliamp 
ton 1460 


4. In the following summer (1460) there \\ as another 
sudden change Warwick and Salisbury landed at Sand- 
wich, and marched upon London, gathering troops as 
they rv ent F inding the king gone, they folIor\ ed on his 
track, and ovcitook him at Northampton 
Here there r\as another battle, Henry was 
beaten and taken prisoner, vhile the duke of 
Buckingham, three other peers, and three hundred knights 
and gentlemen fell on the Lancastnan side A meeting of 
parliament at Westminster followed, at whicli Richard of 
Yot\ claims York laid before the lords a formal statement 
thecronn of his claim to the croivn The lords were 
very unwilling to take up the question , but 
on being pressed for an answer they said that York’s 
claim was w ell founded, but advised that Henry should be 
allowed to keep the crown during his life This was 
agreed to Henry was to remain king, and York was to 
succeed on Henry’s deatli But Margaret, who had lied 
to Scotland after the battle of Nortliampton, crossed the 
border and began to make head m the north York and 
Salisbury marched to crush her, but venturing into the 
Fight of field wath a very small force, were themselves 
crushed at Wakefield on December 30, 1460 
York was among the slam , Salisbury w as 
beheaded by the victors the next day 


I 

I Wakefield 
« York slain, 
1460 


5 The quarrel was now taken up by York’s eldest son, 
Edward, earl of March, who on heanng of his father’s 
death, gathered round him the wild spints of the Welsh 
Marches, always loyal to Ins house, and moved upon 
Fights of London When on his way he had to fight 
Mortimers at Mortimer’s Cross to free his army from the 
St Albans, Lancastrian forcCj led by Jasper Tudor, ^\hlcll 
kept following him He beat Tudor, and 
pushed on to London Whilst these thmgs were going 
on, Margaret and her partisans were also on their way to 
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London, and before Fdward came up bad fought with 
and overcome Warwick at St Albans, and recovered the 
king’s person But Edward was able to join his men 
with what remained of Wannck’s army , and even Mai- 
garet was not daring enough to attack this new force 
She fell back northw'ards , Edward then enteied London 
m triumph, and was hailed as king (March 1461) 


CHAPTER XX 

LINE OF YORK 

I Edward IV leigned for 22 years (1461-1483) , for five 
months of which he was, how'ever, an exile from his 
kingdom The first event of his reign was iv 

the bloodiest fight of the war , for the Lan- Vmg, m6i- 
castrian leaders still held the north , and 
Edw'ard and Warwick hastened against them wuth an 
army of 49,000 men On Palm Sunday the 
nval forces met at Tow ton, in southern York- lowton, 
shire The slaughter that ensued surpassed 
anything of the kind that had ever taken place in England 
F orty thousand arc said to have fallen on the field The 
Vorkists won the daj Ilcnr), itlargaret, their son Ed- 
ward, Somerset, and the other noble fnends of the Red 
Rose made for Scotland, while Edward entered Yoik 
Again there was a meeting of parliament, in which Ed- 
ward’s kingship w'as fully recognized The thiee Lan- 
castrian kings w'ere declared usurpers , and the leading 
Lancastrian nobles w'cre proclaimed traitois 

2 For more than nine years (1461-1470) Edward was 
able to keep the crown he had won -without meeting tvith 
any serious re\erse He had one sleepless foe — Mar- 
garet She sought allies m Scotland and in France, and 

T a 
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twice led in irmed force into northern England She 
u lb beaten in both attempts, and in the second — nhic)i 
AHr irci’s made in 1464 — hcrfncndsncrc twice over- 
initlfons of thrown by John Neville, marquis of Monti- 
I nghnd ^ brother of Wantick’s In 1465 the 

hapless Henry, who hid him m biding for some time, was 
found m Yorkshire and brought to London 

3 Indeed, Edward's throne would hue been quite 
secure had he not druen Warwick into the ranks of his 
foes How the deadly quart cl between the king and his 
loo powerful subject came about cannot be certainly 
w inuct known , but it was, in all likelihood, a lesult of 
.njrdM“ird Edwird’s marriage with Elizabeth Woodvillej 
riinrrcl widow of Sir John Grey, whom he had met 
by accident, and secretly wedded, m 1464. The lady had 
many kinsfolk— children, father, brothcis, sisters These 
gathered round Edw ard’s throne, rose high in roval fa\ our, 
uid seemed to have thrust aside those who had stood 
by the Yorkist cause in its darkest hour, and won the 
king his crown A coldness sprang up between Edward 
and Warwick The king was jealous of a subject whose 
influence was greater than his own, and who was popu 
larly called ‘ the king-maker ' The subject w as in a rage 
with tlie king on account of real or fancied wrongs The 
cloud that had risen between the cousins grew blacker 
and blacker Moreover, Warw ick had gi\ cn offence to 
Edward on a point on which he felt tery strongly He 
had, in 1469, married Isabella, the eldest of his daughters 
(he had no male children), to the king’s eldest living 
brother, George, duke of Clarence, who was as yet the 
next male heir to the throne The breach went on 
widening, until at last we find Warwick and Clarence 
exiles in Trance, and making an alliance with Margaret 
to restore Henry to the throne. 

4. Accordingly, Warwick, bringing his son in-law witp 
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him, m the autumn of 1470, sailed from France and 
landed at Dartmouth. There was a general rush of 
fighting men to his standard With these he Wannck 
wert northwards in search of Edwaid, A\ho HeniyVl, 
had gone thither to put down a rising 1470 
Ed\\ard finding himself almost Nsithout a follower, his 
men having gone over in great numbei s to Warwick, fled 
to King’s Lynn and thence sailed awa} to Hdlland 
He sought a refuge nith Charles the Bold, duke of 
Burgundy, who was the husband of his sister Margaret 
Thus the Red Rose triumphed once more Henry was 
drawn fiom the Tower and set again on the throne He 
did not enjoy it long , for m a few months Edward re- 
appeared, having landed at Ravenspurg (March 1471), 
marching southwards, he was joined on the way by the 
fickle Clarence, and soon found himself in London 
Thence issuing, he engaged Warwick at Bmicsor 
Barnet on Easter Sunday, and overthrew him 
Warwick and his brother Montague were bury, 1471 
killed Another -victory, won three weeks later at Tewkes- 
bury over Margaret, who had landed m England theveiy 
day of Warwick’s death, left Edward apparently without 
a single person to fear, for the lad Edn ard w as slam 
at Tewkesbury, Henry shortly aftenvards died the 
mysterious death usual with dethroned kings in England, 
and Margaret was a prisoner 

5 Little notice need be taken of the rest of the events 
of Edward’s reign In 1475 invaded France, but only 
to make the peace of Pecquigny with Lewis j 

XI , in which Lewis agreed to pay him 75,000 Pecqmgnj, 
crovvns at once and 50,000 yearly It nas j 

then that Lewis ransomed hlargaret of Anjou, for she ’ 
was his kinsrvoinan In 1478 George of Clarence was 
tned before the Lords, found guilty of treason, and 
suffered death in the Tower , and between 1480 and 1483 
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there was a ^\^r \\ith Scotland in which the king’s 
youngest brother, Richard, duke of Gloucester, reco\ cred 
Fdmirdiv Benviclc from the Scots (it had been lost in 
(lies 1483. 1461) for the last time In Apnl 1483, King 

Edward died 

6 He left behind him two sons, Edward and Richard, 
the one twehe, the other ten years old Richard of 
Fd«-ardV. Gloucester was their only surviving uncle, 
and therefore their natural guardian Richard 
was an able man, but crafty and unprincipled , and there 
Richard doubt that soon after his brother’s 

dute of ‘ death he thought of seizing the crowai for him- 
Gioucesicr history of the so-called 

reign of Edward V — which lasted for only tw’o months 
and a half— is a mere record of the bold strokes Richard 
made to clear his patli to the throne and his stealthy 
approaches along it When Edward IV died, Gloucester 
was in the north, and young Edward at Ludlow, m the 
keeping of Earl Rivers, Ins mother’s brother, and Sir 
Richard Grey, her son On hearing of the king’s death, 
both Richard and Edward set out, each with his friends, 
for London They met on the way, and Richard had 
Rivers and Grey arrested and sent northwards On 
reaching London he placed the lad in the Tower, to be 
kept there until the day fixed for his coronation, and was 
himself named Protector of the kingdom The queen’s 
kinsmen had been greatly disliked by the old nobility, 
who looked on them as upstarts , and though 
Richard’s doings with regard to them had no colour of 
law or justice, no one spoke against them Next, Lord 
Hastmgs, a man not likely to be shaken in his loyalty to 
Lord Has- children of his late master. King Edward, 

was One day beheaded within the Tower 
grounds on Richard’s mere order At the 
same time Morton, bishop of Ely, and Lord Stanley were 
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laid hold of and kept in pnson The queen dowager, 
who had fled for refuge to a holy place, was persuaded 
to give up her son, York, and he nas at once sent to 
join his brother m the Tower Rivers, Grey, and their 
friends were put to death in the north , and anned men 
from Yorkshire began to muster in London Then one 
Dr Shaw was put up at St Paul’s Cross to tell the people 
that King Edwaid had never been really niamed to Dame 
Elizabeth Grej, as he had before been contracted to a 
Lady Eleanor Butler , and that his children were theie- 
fore not his lawful heirs At last the duke of Bucking- 
ham, himself a descendant of Edw ard III through that 
duke of Gloucester who died at Calais m 1397, went to 
the Guildhall and made before the mayor and citizens 
there assembled a full statement of Richard’s title It 
met with some show of approval , and next day Richard 
was asked to take the crown by a body of men acting 
on behalf of what they called ‘the three Estates of 
the Realm of England , ’ and after a little display 0 
coyness, he accepted A parliament had been called 
for that day , and it is likely that many of those who 
offered the crown were members of the Lords or Com- 
mons The petition stated that King Edward’s children 
were ‘bastards,’ Clarence’s attainted, and that Richard 
was therefore the undoubted heir of Richard, duke of 
York. 

7 Richard III reigned for little more than two years 
One of his first acts was to have his nephews murdered 
Richard Thetruth of the story , that they were smothered 

in 1483 in the Tower by Miles Forest and John 
^ Dighton, leaves little to be explained in the 

history of the day , its falsehood would leave a good deal 
He w^as ne\t called on to deal with a plot and rising m 
which his former friend, Buckingham, took an active 
part. The nsmg failed , and Buckingham was taken and 
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beheaded But the plan that Buckingham had tned to 
carry out lived on, ana led "before long to Richard’s de- 
struction There was then living in exile in Bntanny one 
Henry Tudor, earl of Richmond, who, owing to the 
havoc that war and murder had made of the Lancastrian 
family, had become its foremost member of English birth 
He i\as the son of Margaret Beaufort and Henry 
Edmund Tudor, and inherited, through his 
mother, the headship of the House of Beaufort, sprung 
from John of Gaunt and Catherine Swinford ‘ Richard’s 
crimes had lost him the love of many of the old friends 
of his house , and an alliance was now made between 
these and the remaining friends of the Lancastrian cause 
It was agreed between them that their long feud should 
be healed by the marriage of Henry Tudor with Elizabeth 
of York, the daughter of Edward IV , and that at the 
same time Richard should be assailed by an invasion from 
abroad and a rising in England The first Battle of 
attempt came to nothing , but the second 
succeeded In the summer of 1485, Henry 1485 
landed at Milford Haven in South Wales, and after a 
somewhat roundabout march, engaged Richard at Bos- 
worth on August 22 Richard fell on the field, and with 
him the Plantagenet line of kings ended 


‘ Table showing the royal descent of the Tudors. 


John of Gaunt (by Cathenne Swiafotd) 


John Beaufort, carl of Somerset Henry Beaufort Thomas, d ofExtlct 
I (cardinal) 


John, duke of Somerset 
Mirgsret m Edmund Tudor 


Edmund duke of Somerset 
(killed I 14S5) 

I _ I 


Henry Edmund 

I (beheaded l^G^) (beheaded 1471) 

Henry Tudor, earl of Richmond, 
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8 We have now got to the end of a very stirnng tima 
Many tilings were done in it which we must disapprove 
of, but one good thing was gained by the English people 
dunng It This w as the winning of the liberties 
u maty -which we now enjoy It is true that the king 
was quite as strong at the end of this time as he had been 
at the beginning So many noble families were suept 
away in the Wars of the Roses that the king was no longer 
afraid of the nobility and was able to do almost anything 
he liked But the work done by Simon de Montfort and 
Edward I , like all true work, did not die Parliament 
still lived , and though for a long time it was well content 
to let the king have his way in most things, jet it still 
kept all its pow'ers Without its consent no money could 
be lawfully taken from the people and no laws could be 
made 

The wars with France and Scotland had a good deal 
to do with making Parliament so strong In themselves 
these wars were barren of everything but evil , but indi- 
rectly they did much good. For from Parliament only 
could the king get the means of carrying them on Par- 
liament had therefore to be called very often , and thus 
the power of the Commons became great So it came 
about that the one abiding result of these two hundred 
and seventy years ;vas that the people had found out the 
way of governing themselves 
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INTRODUCTION 

In the time which we have now reached manj great 
changes came over England, and it began to make for 
Itself the national character which it still has changes m 

We have seen that in the last half of the 
fifteenth century, (i) England had lost its Tudors 
possessions in France , (2) the English barons had been 
almost destroyed in the Wars of the Roses Two things 
followed from these (1) England tried to be peaceable, 
and wished to settle her own affairs at home, instead of 
meddling in the affaiis of other nations (2) The power 
which the barons had had now went to the king, who 
became very stiong 

But there w-ere other things also tvhich did much to 
cliange England 

(1) The writings of the old Greeks and Romans 
began to be read much more wudely, and made men 
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Ihmk more, and think differently from what they had 
done before Printing also was found out, and made 
books plentiful and cheap before this time they had 
all been ivnttcn, or printed from wooden blocks, and so 
were few and dear Thus knowledge was spread among 
the people more than it had ever been before 

(2) This new learning made people wish to think 
more for themselves, and they were not so willing to obey 
the Pope in matters of religion They came to see, too, 
that many of the things which he told them to believe 
were not found in the Bible, which book they had now 
begun to read for themselves So some countries, 
amongst which England avas one, left off obeying the 
Pope in religion 

(3) Columbus discovered the New World, and men 
began to take more to the sea The English especially 
did so, and found out new lands in North America, and 
♦ricd to make settlements on them Ever since this time 
the English ha\c been great sc linen, and ha\c made 
many settlements (or colomc^) m far-off lands 

All these great changes came about in England under 
llie sovereigns of the house of Tudor, as they were 
called, because Henry VII ’s father came of a Welsh 
family — the Tudois We have to see how England 
passed through all these great changes, and how she 
grew stronger and greater by doing so 



CHAPTER I 
HENRY Vir — 1485-1509 

I The people of England were \ ery weary ci the long 
fighting of the Wars of the Roses They Avere glad 
when Henry of Richmond promised to marry Henry vir 
Elizabeth, the eldest daughter of Edward IV , oSobcr ’ 
and so join together the tivo houses of York i-iSs 
and Lancaster, and bring the sad civil wais to an end 
From the first Henry showed that he meant to be king 
by his own right He had himself crowned, October 
1485, and then called Parliament together He told 
them that he ‘ had come to the throne by the just title of 
inheritance and by the judgment of God who had given 
him victory’ He did not marry Elizabeth till he saw 
that all men took him foi their king He would not owe 
any of his right to his wife, nor Avould he look upon her 
as having a title equal to his own 

2 But the Wars of the Roses had gone on too long to 
be quieted all at once The Yorkists were angry that 
the king did not give his wife more power Rising of 
In i486, as Henry was making a progress LordXovel 
through the Northern shires, there was a feeble rising 
of the Yorkists under Lord Lovel The king’s troops 
came together so soon that the rebels had to flee But 
Hcni} ’s leign Avas never free from plots against him, and 
many of these plots Avere made Avith great care and 
cunning There Avas still living, as a prisoner in the 
ToAver, the Earl of Warwick, son of the Duke Lambert 
of Clarence, Edivard IV 's brother The Simnel 
Yorkists set up a boy, called Lambert Simnel, the son of 
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a joiner in Oxford, who pretended that he was the real 
Farl of Warwick Many people believed that he was, 
and he was crowned at Dublin as King Edward VI The 
chief family in Ireland, that of the Geraldines, who were 
Earls of Kildare, had been on the side of the Yorkists 
They now w'elcomed this pretender, who imadcd Eng- 
land, but was beaten m battle at Stoke, near Newark 
(June 1487) Many of the chief nobles who were with 
him were killed in the battle He himself was taken 
prisoner, but \vas pardoned by the king, who made him 
a scullion in his kitchen 

3 The king learnt from this that he must be more 
careful what he did, and must not make the Yorkists 
Powe- of He had his queen, Elizabeth, crowned 

the nobles. (November 1487), and from this time showed 
her greater honour He saw ilso that he could keep 
his kingdom quiet only by making the power of his 
nobles less, and by making good laws to keep them m 
order There were not many great nobles left in the 
land, for many had been killed in the bloody battles of 
the Wars of the Roses Not more than thirty of the old 
nobles had been left alive Henry VII saw that if he 
wished to keep his kingdom in peace he must prevent 
these nobles from making any disturbance 

4. The nobles in fonner times had kept in their ser- 
vice a great number of armed men, who were bound to 

Retainers. them, and wcie ready to fight for them 

whenever they wished When the nobles 
•went about they had around them these ‘retainers,’ as 
they were called, who wore their lord’s livery, and were 
disorderly and breakers of the peace Out of these 
retainers the nobles could raise an army to fight against 
the king whenever they pleased The nobles also had a 
custom of binding men to them by what was called 
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yiaintenance, that iSj a promise to maintain or support \ 
their quarrels or their causes in the law-courts 

5 Now that the nobles were few in number and could 
not do much against the king, he determined to put 
down these evil customs Laws had been passed against 
them in former reigns, but had never been carried out 
Henry VII made a special court to try and punish aU 
nobles who broke the laws against ‘ mainte- 

nances ’ and the ‘giving of livenes ’ This new the Star 
court was, like the other law courts, a sort of 
Committee of the King’s Pnvy Council Its judges were 
the chief ministers of the king, who would be likely to 
carry out the laws and not be afraid of the nobles 1 1 
was called the Court of the Star Chamber, because it sat 
m a room of which the ceiling was ornamented with 
stars 

This Star Chambei Court was at first useful in making 
the great nobles obey the laws , but later on it tried all 
kinds of cases which it was not meant to try, and 
punished men w'ho byword oi by writing offended the 
king or his ministers In this way it giew very hateful 
to the people, for men brought to trial before it were 
judged guilty not by a jury, but by the judges, who wished 
only to please the king 

6 Henry VII washed to keep down rebellions, to give 

his land peace, to make all men keep the laws, and to 
rule as a strong king He used to say that a VI i a 

king W'ho wished to be stiong must always taxatioa. 
ha\e money, and he took care to get together as much 
money as he could But some of the people were not 
willing to pay taxes Tw'ice there were rebellions w'hen 
the king tned to gather subsidies, which w'cre sums of ' 
money granted by Parliament and levied on all men’s 
property 

r n. 
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7 So Henry VII tned to get money m other wiys 

thin through Parliament (1) He would make his minis- 
Eene\ o Send for rich men and ask them to give him 

icnces money, and 'when they promised, because they 
did not like to say ‘ No ' to the king, he would send and 
take it Thus Archbishop Morton used to send for mer- 
chants whom he thought to be rich and ask them for 
money If they lived handsomely he told them that it 
w as plain they were rich enough to afford to help the 
king If they lived poorly he said they must be saving 
money very fast, and so could easily spare some This 
r^ay of catching men, whatever they did, was known as 
'Morton’s fork ’ A law was passed that what had once 

I been promised as a gift to the king should be gathered as | 
J if it nere a tax. These gifts were called be 7 tevole)tces, 
and were hated by the rich (2) Some of the judges 
sought out many old laws which had been forgotten during 
the wild times of the civil wars, and had men fined for 
having broken them Henry VII also sought out all the 
old rights of the crown, and made men paj him for every 
little privilege he granted them 

8 His stnctness in carrying out the law helped him 
to get money A stoiy is told that one day the king 
visited the Earl of Oxford, who gathered all his retainers 
to do him honour Then the king asked if all these 
were his household servants When the earl answered 
that they were his retainers riho had come to see the 
king, Henry said ‘ My lord, I thank you for my good 
cheer, but I may not endure to have mv iaws broken 
in my sight , my attorney must speak with you ’ It 
is said that the earl had to pay more than 10,000/ for 
this offence 

9 In this way the king became nch and powerful, but 
he did not win his people’s love He made his nobles 
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obey bim and he made all men keep the la\s s He tried 
to keep peace abroad , and though he threat- vii 

cned war with France he did so only as a ami Pirin- 
means to get money from his people, and also 
from the French king As he got money in other ways he 
found that he could do withoutoftencallinghis Parliament 
together, and dunng the last thirteen years of his reign 
(1496-1509) only one Parliament met He knew that he 
held many enemies both at home and abroad, and was 
careful and cautious m all that he did He watched 
all the men who he thought were likely to nse against 
him, and when he got them mto his power he punished 
them 

10 Still with all his care and wisdom Henrj VI 1 was 

never free fi om plots and risings against him Though 

Lambert Simnel had failed, another impostor „ , 

^ ^ Perkin War 

soon rose up A young man, whose real beck, 1491- 

name was Peter Osbeck, though in England 
he was known as Peikin Warbeck, the son of a citizen 
of Tournay, in Flanders, landed in Ireland in 1492 He 
gave out that he was Richard, second son of Edward IV , 
who was believed to have been murdered m the Tower 
in 1483 As just at this time Henry VII was threaten- 
ing to make i\ar on France, the French king was glad 
to have some one who could be set up against him 
Many men in England as well as in Ireland believed m 
Warbeck, who was helped by the king’s enemies abroad 
The Scottish king also, James IV, received him at bs 
court, and even gave him m marriage a lady who was 
nearly related to himself Plots were made in Warbeck’s 
favour in England Even Sir William Stanley, ivho had 
won for Henry the battle of Boswoith, was put to death 
on the charge of plotting to help Warbeck 

II For five years (1492-97) England was kept un- 
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quiet Henry made peace \vith all his enemies abroad^ 
and put down the risings that were made against him at 
home The Scottish king twace led an army into England, 
but was drn en back. At last in 1497 he too made a tnice 
with Henr) VI 1 , and a few jears later a peace also 
Warbeck was dnven to make Ins last attempt Gather- 
ing troops in Ireland, he landed m Cornwall and laid 
siege to Exeter, but his troops fell off, and he fled away 
when the royal army drew near (1497) He was taken 
prisoner, and, after confessing before the people who he 
really was, was confined in the Tower There he made 
another plot among the pnsoners it was found out, and 
he was put to death in 1499 

There were other plots against Henry VII which we 
need not speak of, but each plot which the king put 
down made him stronger to meet the next that came 
Some of the nobles took part in these risings, and were 
put to death Their money was taken by the king, and 
the power of the nobles as a class grew less and less 
For the last ten years of his reign Henry VII lived in 
peace 

12 But besides keeping peace at home Henry VII 

also wished to keep peace abroad In 1492 he made a 
HcntyVil s France, and the French king 

forersn agreed to pay him monej In 1499 he made 

a treaty with Scotland, and in 1502 gave his 
daughter Margaret in marriage to King James IV This 
was a great matter, for the Scots had been friends to the 
French and foes to the English since the time of Edward 
I , and this marriage of Margaret wath James IV again 
brought the English and Scots together, so that b> means 
of It, a hundred years afterwards, the Scottish king, Janies 
VI , became king of England as well 

13 Henry VII made a treatv also with Ferdinand, 
king of Spam, for he wished to be at peace on every side. 
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liis eldest son, Prince Arthur, was married (Nov 1501), 
to Katharine, daughter of Ferdinand, but in April 
1502 Prince Arthur died, at the age of Henry vir 
16 Henry VII, however, wished to be 
friends with Spain, and in those dajs it was thought that 
marriages between tlieir families w’as the best way of 
beeping kings fnends So it was agreed that Katharine 
should stay in England, and should be marned to Prince 
Henry, who was afterwards King Henry VIII The 
Pope gave leave that Pnnee Henry should marry his 
brother’s widow, and when he became king he did so 
We shall see how great a matter this marriage afterwards 
became 

14. Moreover, Henry VII tned to bring Ireland into 
greater obedience to England He sent there as his deput) 
Sir Edward Poynings, who made a law, in Henrj vn I 
i495,whichis called after his name ‘Poynings’ Ireland 

hw ’ By this the laws which had been lately passed m 
England were made to hold in Ireland also , and from 
that time no Parliament was to sit m Ireland except b> 
the king’s permission, nor was it to make laws unless 
the king and his English council had approved of them 
In this way Irelana was brought under the king’s powci 
more than it had been before 

15 The people of England had a great respect for 
Henry VII as a wise king, but they did not love him, for 
he was cold and distant Yet they trusted him character of 
because he gave them peace and rest after Henry vii 
the civil wars, and made men obey the law s as in former 
times This was what all men wanted, for they w'cre 
weary of disorder Moreover, men knew that Henry VII 
was wise, and was always busy with plans for the good 
of the land He gathered round him all the wisest men 
to give him counsel He spent no money foolishly and 
cared not for grandeur, but he saved all the money he 
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could, md when he died it is said that he left behind 
him 1,800,000/ 

16 In the greater quiet of his reign trade began to 
flourish again in Ungland, and the King did uhathe could 
Fngiish to I'clp It In 1497 a great deed was done 

tnde, John Cabot, a Venetian, who dwelt at Bristol, 

got leave from the King to go and secK for new lands in 
the Western Sea lie and his son Sebastian aie said to 
have made more than one vo>agc They are said to have 
found out Labrador and sailed along the coast of North 
America to Maryland Through them it came about 
that Englishmen learned to Know North Amenca, and 
sent out ships thither, and made settlements in later 
times 

As Hem y VII grew older he seems to haae grown 
more greedy for money , so that the people murmured 
greatly against his two judges, Empson and Dudle>, 
who did all that they could to raise money for their 
master When Henry VII died in 1509 few men were 
soiT) , for though his caution and care had gi\ en them 
peace he made them pay dearly for it 


J 


CHAPTER II 

HENRY VIIX AND WOLSEY 

I When Henry VIII came to the throne all men were 
glad The young king was just eighteen years old, tall. 
Character of handsome, of a fair, ruddy complexion, sKilfiil 
Henry VIII games and feats of strength, fond of 

learning, and Kindly and affable to all Men were 
pleased that the hard rule of Henry VII was at an end, 
and hoped for more peaceful and more joyous days under 
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his son Henry VIII was at once popular , and though, 
especially in his later days, he did many evil deeds, his 
people never quite ceased to love him, and he never lost 
those gifts which drew men to him and made them 
willing to ser\'e him No king was served more faithfully 
by his mmisteis, and yet no king was more wiling to set 
his ministers aside or put them to death when they 
ceased to please him He was fond of populanty, as all 
the Tudors were, and when his ministers became un- 
popular through doing his will he gave them up to the 
hatred which they had drawn upon themselves One 
of the first things he did was to order the wicked men 
vho had helped his father to wring money from the 
people, Empson and Dudley, to be arrested They were 
hated by the people for the way in which they had 
i-aised money to please the greedy Henry VII Henry 
VIII gained popularity by having them put to death on 
the charge of having plotted to seize his person and keep 
him in their power 

2 The young king was eager at once to do something 
to win a great name in Europe He lost no time in 
making siii e of the alliance with Spam which 

Ills father had made before So he married vili% 
Katharine, the daughter of the Spanish king, 
though she was his brother Arthur’s widow He wished 
to be fnendly vith Spain, for under King Lews XI 
France had become one nation and was very powerful in 
Europe Spain was i very great nation too, and only by 
joining wth Spam could England hope to do anything 
against Trance 

3 Henry VIII wished to show himself a great soldier, 
and to join m the wars which were then going on in Italy. 
1 liere France, Spain, the Emperor, the Pope, Henry 
and the Italian cities verc all fighting to win snars. 
some part of Italy for themselves Henry VIII entered 
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in'o these wais as though they were an amusement. 
He wished to show off his riches and his skill, and en- 
gaged in w'ar as if it were a game So in 1513 he made 
an invasion of France through Flanders, and took tlie city 
of Tournaj But Henry had no real plan of carrying on 
a war, and the French raised up the Scots against him 

4. The alliance which Henr) VII had made with Scot- 
land was broken by the Scots W’hen Henry VIII went to 
w’•\r^^llh war with France In spite of the marriage 
SLOtland of James IV of Scotland to Henry VIII 's 
sister the old feelings towards France were stronger than 
•he new friendship with England In August 1513, while 
Henry was abroad, a Scottish arm>, led by the king, 
Battle of crossed the Borders The Earl of Surre\ 

September " found it encamped on 

>5>3 * the hill of riodden, by the little river Till, 

which runs into the Tweed Surrey crossed the Till 
north of the Scottish army and loined battle The 
English archers drove away the Highlanders who were 
set against them and fell on the rear of the Scottish arm\, 
which was successful against Surrey The Scots were 
now attacked both in front and in the rear, and so w ere 
defeated with great slaughter King James IV was 
among the slain 

Soon after this Henry VIII made peace with 1 ram-e, 
and in Scotland his sister Margaret w as left regent for 
her young son, James V She was naturally in favour of 
England, but soon displeased the Scottish nobles by 
many ing the Earl of Angus bo for many ) ears Scotland 
was unquiet, and did not trouble England 

5 There had been with Henry, in his campaign m 
France, a man who soon became more powerful in 
Rue of England This was Thomas Wolsey. a 

"oiscy clergjman, son of a citizen of Norwich He 

had been a chaplain of Henry VII , and Henry VIII 
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no’v took him as his friend Wolsey had shown such 
wisdom m finding food for the troops that Henry learned 
to trust him more and more, till Wdlsey became his only 
minister In 1514 he was made Archbishop of York, and 
soon afterwards Chancellor In 1515 the Pope made him 
a Cardinal, and ne\t year made him Papal Legate in 
England, that is, gave him the power of overlooking the 
English Church as if he stood m the Pope’s place in 
England Wolsey was then more powerful than any 
subject had been in England before As Chancellor he 
was the chief officer of the State , as Legate he had the 
fullest power over the Church The king trusted him in 
all that he did, and so all that was done in the land was 
done by him 

6 Wolsey was a very wise man, more wise than good, 
and he was a learned man as well He had very great 
riches , for he drew the money of many chiractcr 
bishoprics, and received also presents fiom ofWolsey 
the kings of France and Spain, who wished him to help 
them with his master He spent his money with great 
pomp and grandeur Two of the houses which he built 
were aftenvards maae royal palaces— these were, 
Hampton Court and York House, which was aftenvards 
called Whitehall He was fond of learned men and 
liked to gather them round him He wished to make 
men more learned m England , for in those day s 
Englishmen were not so learned as were the men of 
Italy, Germany, Spam, or France To do this Wolsey 
founded a school at Ipswich He also began to build a 
great college at Oxford, which is now called Christ 
Church, and is the largest and richest of all the colleges 

7 But It was m his dealings with foreign nations that 
Wolsey showed his wisdom most He so Wolseyasa 
treated them that he made them anxious to po‘>uaan 
have England as tlieir friend, and they were wilhng to 
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do many things to win her friendship In 1516 a young 
king, Francis I, came to the throne of France He 
wished to make coni^uests in Italy, but could not do so 
unless Henry left France in peace Charles, 
^ranct;->^d the young king of Spain, wished to prevent 
Spain. Francis from making his conquests, and tried 

togetHenrj on his side In 15 19 the Emperor IVIa\imilian 
died, and the princes of Germany had to elect another 
emperor Both Francis and Charles tried to get them- 
selves elected, and spent much money in bribing the 
electors , but at last Charles non them over, and is 
known after this as the Emperor Charles V At one 
time Henry VIII tliought that he might be chosen 
Emperor, but really he had no chance 

After this there was constant fighting between the 
emperor and the king of France We have seen how 
strong a power the king of France had become But 
Charles V seemed likely to become even stronger 
He had inherited Spain from his mother, and the rich 
country of the Netherlands from his father, last of all, 
he had been chosen emperor, and so was ruler of Ger- 
many He claimed also lands in France and Italy 
which Francis I held, and so there was war betw’een 
them 

Wolsey knew how to use this time of ivar very 
cleverly, so as to win all that he could for his master 
Charles V and Francis I both wanted the help of 
England, and promised great things to get it Wolsey 
managed to play them off one against the other, and 
made them both show great respect to England, so that 
England at this time was thought more of in Europe 
than she had been since the days of Henry V English- 
men learned to think more of themselves, to look beyond 
England itself, and to see that they might do great things 
m the world 
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8 Henry VIII spent a great deal of money, for he 

was fond of doing things m a grand way The place where 
he met Francis, m 1520, near Guisnes, was ‘ 

called the ‘Field of the Cloth of Gold,’ for cloth of 
everything was done with great splendour 1 

The two kings lived m palaces built of wood and covered 
with silk hangings, and the days were spent m feastmgs 
and m mimic battles, which were called tournaments^ 
betw een knights on horseback 

9 To get money for the king the people were taxed 
heavily, and Wolsey used every means to get them to pay 
In 1523 he went to the Parliament and asked wolseys 
them to grant a tax of four shillings m the ‘“anon 
pound on all lands and goods He hoped that by being 
there himself they would not dare to refuse But the House 
w ould not answer till they had taken counsel by them- 
selves Wolsey was obliged to go away, and the House 
voted less than half what Wolsey had asked At other 
times Wolsey raised money by benevolences and by forced 
loans He also asked for money, without getting any grant 
from Parliament, and sent round commissioners to gather 
It Men used to pay because they were afraid to refuse 
But m 1525 there was almost a rebellion m Suffolk, and 
the king had to withdraw his demands 

10 Henry VIII wanted money m that year for an 
attack on France for a plot was made agan* st Francis I 
in his own land, and Henry VIII hoped to win 

back some of the English provinces in F ranee and^rance, 
during the confusion Francis I was de- 
feated and taken prisoner at Pavia, in Italy (February 
^525)1 hy the empeior’s generals, and Henry VIII 
wished the emperor to set up another king in France who 
should be Henr)’’s vassal But Charles V did not want to 
make the king of England too powerful , he kept Francis 
I m pnson and tried to get him to give up parts of 
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Prince to himself, ind \/ould do nothing for Hcnrs So 
Henry and Wolsey began to be friends with Francis I , 
and no longer trusted m Charles \ 

1 1 Now, Queen Kathanne was the aunt of Charles V , 

and Henry VIII had marned her to make sure of the 
Henry fncndship of Spam But things hid 

antin' wuh changed, ind he no longer nished to be 
his queen. friendly to Spun, so that his nife nas no 
longer useful to him in that naj Moreover, though 
they had been marned for eighteen \eirs, they had no 
son alive, but only 1 daughter, Mirj, who afteniirds 
became queen This made men doubtful who would be 
Doubts Henry', and when they remem- 

aboutihe bered the wars that had been waged before 
succession. Settle who should be king they were 

afraid what might happen Henry w as very' jealous of 
anyone who might claim the crown after him Already , 
in 1521, one of the chief lords in England, the Duke of 
Buckingham, had been put to death as a traitor He 
was descended from Edward III , and was charged with 
saying that when Henry died he would seize the crown 
He ^vas found guilty by his peers Indeed, everyone 
who was charged with treason against Henry VIII 
throughout his reign was found guilty and condemned 
Partly men loved the king, partly they w ere afraid of 
him , but chiefly they saw that if he died there w ould be 
disquiet, and that no man must be allow ed to make plans 
to get the crown after his death. 

12 So Henry VIII was more powerful than any king 

had ever been m England before him, and thought that 
Henry VIII he might do what he pleased. He w ished 
aVrayhis"^ to put away his wife, Kathanne, for she 
"if'- was older than himself, and he had fallen 

very much in love with a young lady of the court, Anne 
Boley'n Moreover, Kathanne had brought him no son 
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that lived more than a few weeks, and he no longer 
wanted to keep up his friendship with her nephew, 
Charles V Wolsey, whose only uish was to do his 
master’s bidding, undertook to get his marriage with 
Katharine set aside in such a way as not to break the 
laws of the Church, which in those days dealt w'lth all 
questions about marriage 

13 For Henry’s marriage with Katharine, who w'as 
the widow of his brother Arthur, the Pope’s leave, or dis-\ 
pensahon, as it was called, had been needed Henry vni 
The laws of the Church forbid a man to and the 
marry his brother’s widow , but the Pope, if 
bethought good enough leasons were given, might dis- 
pense with these laws in some cases Wolsey now 
wanted the Pope to say that the dispensation which a 
previous Pope had given was not lawful He thought 
that the Pope ow'cd so much to Henry that he would 
give way in this matter Already the Pope’s authority 
had been attacked by Luther in Germany, and Heniy 
VllI had written a book against Luther, in return for 
which the Pope gave him the title of ‘Defender of the 
Faith,’ which the English kings have kept up to this da> 
Wolsey thought that the Pope would be willing to do 
what Henry wished, and so the mamage with Katharine 
might be set aside without giving offence to anyone, or 
making it needful to change the law's of the Church 

14. But things fell out badly for Henry VIII Charles 
V’s army in Italy took the city of Rome m 1527, and 
kept the Pope prisoner for some time When 
he got free Pope Clement VII was very will not help 
much afraid of the emperor Henry VIII 
was far off, but the emperor’s army was in Italy Parts 
of Germany were throwing off the Pope’s headship, and 
the emperor was ruler of Germany, and alone could bnng 
these parts back to obey the Pope Clement VII dared 
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not offend Chirles V by setting aside his aunt’s marnage 
Yet he tned to please Henrj VIII b> sending o\er a 
legate, Cardinal Campeggio, who, together wth Wolsev, 
«as to look into the matter Campeggio tned to get 
Kathanne to a\ ithdraw of her mvn accord and go into a 
iiunnerj' The king and Wolsej tried in many base 
w a) s to deceive and fnghtcn her But she stood firm 
and asked to hav e the question tried by the Pope himself 
The Pope could not with justice refuse this, and Cam- 
peggio v\ ent back to Rome The English people were 
not pleased at seeing their king brought before the couit 
of the Legate, still less would they have wished to see 
their king’s cause tned at Rome Henrj vv as \ erj' angry 
at Wolsev for hav mg adv ised him to do as he had done. 
Wolsey’s office of Chancellor was taken from him (1529) 
The king turned against his favounte the moment his 
plans failed, and \Yolse)’’s enemies vv ere bent on ruining 
him 

15 Hew as prosecuted under the Statute of Pnemumre 
on the charge of hav ing acted as Pope’s legate m England, 
Fall of Wot ‘ which that statute forbade any Englishman 
s=y vs=9 to do He threw himself on the king’s 
aiercj’’, gave up all his riches to the king, and vv ithdrew 
to his see of YorL But his enemies did not let him rest 
tnere Charges of treason were raised against him, and 
he was arrested, to be taken to the Tow er Grief brought 
on illness, and he died at Leicester, on his vvaj to 
London (November 29, 1530) His last words were 
‘ If I had served God as diligently as I have sen ed the 
king. He w ould not hav e given me ov er m my grey hairs 
Hovvbeit this IS the just leward that I must receive for 
my vvorldlj diligence and pains that I have had to do him 
senacc ’ Yet he loved the king to the last, and said of 
him ‘ He IS a pnnce of rojal spirit and hath a princelv 
heart , and rather than he will miss or want part of his 
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appetite he will hazard the loss of half of his kingdom 
I assure you I have often kneeled before him in his privy 
chamber, the space of an hour or two, to persuade him 
from his will and appetite, but I could never dissuade 
him ’ 

Wolsey’s words came true Henry VIII uas ready 
Xo make any change in the kingdom which would help 
him to do what he wanted — to get rid of his ivife and 
mairy Anne Boleyn 


CHAPTER III 

SEPARATION FROM THE POPE 

I King Henry VIII ’s wish to put away his wife led 
him to quarrel witli the Pope, and so helped to bring 
about some changes in the English Church, 
which are generally called the Rcfoimation Rcfcmiation 

Now, different things went to bring about 
the Reformation, and we must try and keep them sepa- 
rate 

(1) All men wished to refoim the clergy, especially 
the monks, who had grown rich and lazy, and were dis- 
oiderly in many wa>s 

(2) Many men m England disliked the Pope’s inter- 
ference in the land, and were %\ ilhng to lessen the Pope’s 
power in England 

(3) A few men wished to see the beliefs of the Chin ch 
made simpler, and more like uhat they thought the 
Apostles had taught 

The Reformation came about in England as the men 
who wanted each of these things got their own way At 
first the king and the greater part of the people wanted 
only the first two of these three things, but at last the 
thud was brought about as w'ell 
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2 A reform of the clergy very much needed, and 
men had long tried foi it but m earlier reigns the king 
Reform of joined With the clergy, and notliing had 

the clergy been done In Henry VIII ’s reign the king 
was strong enough to do as he liked, anu did not need 
the help of the clergy Moreover, the Wars of the Roses 
had killed off most of the old families , and so new 
families, sprung from the middle classes, were rising up 
These men were more willing for change than the old 
nobles had been They had no kinsfolk among the 
clerg}’, as the nobles had, and so did not care so much for 
the Church Besides, greater knowledge was coming to 
all the people, and they were beginning to think more 
V In 1476 Caxton had set up the first printing press in 
England Each copy of a book had before been written 
out by hand, now many copies could be pnnted m a few 
hours 

3 The ‘ new learning’ made men laugh at the follies 
of the monks and pnests, and many books were written 
Crow ih of about them, the cleverest by Erasmus, a 
ie.irmng learned man from Holland, who lived much 

in England, where he became a great friend of Sir 
Thomas More Some Englishmen also began to study 
Greek, and to read the New Testament in the language 
m which It was written Chief amongst these was John 
Colet, Dean of St Paul’s, who founded St Paul’s School 
(1519), over the door of which he put an image of the 
Child Jesus, and beneath was written, ‘Hear je Him’ 
He wrote a Latin grammar for the use of his school, 
and at the beginning he bids his scholars learn it well, 
that they may ‘come to be good clerks And lift up 
) our little white hands for me, which prayeth for you to 
God’ 

4. Men like these wanted to make the monks and 
clergy better, and wanted also to see the nches of the 
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Church spent in furtlieiing learning Cardinal Wolsey 
made some leforms As Papal Legate he put an end to 
many small monasterieSj which weie not well conducted or 
were not in useful places He took theif 
lands and money to found hiS college at Cardmii u 
Oxford and his school at Ipswich When 
Wolsey fell his woik m this way did not stop with him,, ^ 
In 1529, when Pailiainent was called together again, a'' 
bill was passed to make the clergy live in their p aris hes, 
and not hold moie than one living at once, unless the 
living they held was very poor, and do other things 
which were right It was clear that the bad customs of 
the clergy were going to be done away with 

5 Besides the wish to reform the clergy, many men 
wished that the Church m England should be free from 
the power of the Pope E\ er since the reign 
of John the Popes had been disliked in the Pope m 
England, and laws had been often passed to England 
prevent them from interfering in English affairs The 
Popes became Heads of the Church in Europe in old 
times, because they were wise and good men, and 
helped the clergy and people against the king in times 
when he wished to oppress them But the Popes had 
fallen from their old greatness In the fourteenth 
century the Popes had been under the power of the 
french king, and so the people of England distrusted 
them When they escaped from the French king’s 
power there was a dispute about who should be Pope, 
and for a time there rvere two or three Popes at once, 
quarrelling with each other This confusion was stopped 
by a council of bishops from all Europe held at Constance, 
in 1417, when a new Pope was chosen Since that 
time the Popes had lived like Italian princes, carrying 
on wars m Italy, or favouring art or learning, as It^ian 
pnnees did in those days Some of them had been 
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wicked men, ind none of them had done such things as 
the head of the Church ought to do So men did not 
look up to them as they had done of old Tliev no 
longer protected the clergy and the people from the 
king, but lhe> taxed the clergy themsehcs, and made 
the people pa> them moncr in man) \ia)s So men in 
England often spoke against the Popes, and many 
thought that the English Church would get on better 
nilhout the Pope’s help 

6 When King Henry VIII found that Pope Clement 
VII would not help him to get nd of his wife he thought 

he would get what he wanted at home from 

Ilenrj VIII , , ,,, 

nutrope his own pcoplc — most of them would be 
(lemcnivn enough to sec their Church national 

and not under the Pope Henry did not at first want to 
break with the Pope , for he thought, as was true, that 
the king’s power and the Pope’s power helped one 
another First he tried to get the Pope to do what he 
wanted by gathering the opinions of learned men all ov cr 
Europe, especially at the Universities, about the law- 
fulness of his marriage w ilh his brother’s w idow Though 
he spent much money in bribing men to sa\ what he 
wanted, he could not get more than half of the Uni- 
aersities in his fax our The Pope was still under the 
power of the empeior, and could not gne way to Henry’s 
wish 

7 So Henry laid a plan to frighten the Pope Car- 
dinal Wolsey had been accused of breaking the Statute 
The 1 mg and 0 ^ Praemunire because he became Pope’s 
the clergy legate lu England In 1531 all the clergy in 
England were accused of having shared in Wolscy^’s 
crime, because they had dealt wath him as Pope’s 
legate To avoid the loss of all their wealth they met 
and offered to pay the king, iS,ooo^, which m those days 
was equal to ten times as much as now The king 
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refused to take it unless they called him, in the bill 
which granted him the money, by the name of ‘ supreme 
head of the Church' The clergy rather unwillingly 
agreed 

8 Next year, 1532, Paihament passed more laws to 
lefoma the cleigy They set bounds to what was called 
the ' benefit of clergy,' by which many men r-irlnment 
who were nj3t clergymen were tried for their 'ss® 
wiong doings in the church courts, and not in the 
king’s courts They stopped the monastenes from 
havmg any more money left to them The clergy also 
took courage and asked to be freed fiom paying a tax 
to the Pope which was called Amtaiis, or Jiist Ji mis, and‘' 
was the first yeai’s income of every ecclesiastical office 
Paihament forbade the payment of this for the futuie 
The clergy also gave up the right, nhich they had had 
befoie, of making laws for themselves, in their own 
assembly of Convocation Henceforth the resolutions of 
Convocation must have the consent of the king Henry 
hoped that after showing his power in this way the Pope 
would give Avay to him But matters had now gone too 
far The Pope could not give way without giving up his 
claim to any real power He forbade Henry’s divorce 
from Katharine, hut Hcnr> manied Anne Bolevn secretly 
in January 1533 

9 An Act of Parliament w^as passed stating that the 
English Chuich could settle its own matters, and for- 
bidding any appeal from the court of the 
aichbishop to the Pope The king had just Churchmadc 
chosen a neiv Archbishop of Canterbury, 

Thomas Cranmer, who had written m fhvour of his 
divorce, and had been useful to him in getting the 
opinions of the Universities Cranmer, as archbishop, 
called Queen Katharine before his court , and when she 
would not come he decided in favour of her divorce. 
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K^tlianne was set aside, and Anne Bolcyn was recog- 
nised as queen 

Ihe king had now entirely quarrelled uith the Popei 
In 1534 Parliament did still more to separate the English 
Church from the Pope and make it a national Churchi 
Ihe Pope was to have nothing to saj to any appoint 
ments m the English Church, and no more payments 
were to be made to him The Pope’s power in England 
was quite at an end 


CHAPTER IV 

IlENRV vni AND CROMWELL. 

X The king’s chief adviser after the fall of Wolsey was 
Thomas Cromwell He had been engaged m business, 
Thomas iR which he had made money, and entered 
Cromwell Parliament. Wolsey saw his talents, and took 
him into his service When Wolsey fell, Cromwell w as re- 
commended by him to the king, and directed all the king’s 
measures m separating from the Pope Those measures 
were successful, and Cromwell became as powerful in 
England as Wolsey had been before He was a man 
with a hard head and a hard heart, who set himself to 
serve the king, and did all he could to make the king 
all-powerful in the land He saw that to get rid of the 
Pope and put the Church under the king w ould do aw’ay 
with the only thing left in England that could hold out 
against the king 

2 Not all men m England wished the Church to be 
The Nun separated from the Pope, and there was some 

of Kent discontent at what had been done But Crom- 
weU had spies all over the land, who told him of those 
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who murmuied They were at once brought to trial, 
that other men might fear A poor girl in Kent, called 
the ‘Nun of Kent,’ was thought to have the gift of 
prophecy She foretold the king’s death and the triumph 
of the Pope, and many men believed in her She was 
put to death (1534), and many great men were accused 
of having taken part in her plot to stir up men agamst 
the king Amongst others Bishop Fisher of Rochester 
was accused of having helped her 

3 As there was so much discontent in the land, Henry 
felt that he must fi'c who should rule after his death 
The new queen had borne a daughter, who Act of Sue 
afterwards reigned as Queen Elizabeth An cession, 1334 , 
Act of Parliament vas passed making the children of 
Anne Boleyn the lawful heirs of the king, and saying 
that his marnage with Katharine w as unlawful from the 
beginning When this Act had been passed men were 
called upon to swear to obey it, so that there need be no 
fear of disturbance if Henry Vi 1 1 died All men wished 
to be sure of peace, and to be free from fear of war after 
the king’s death, so they were willing that the king 
should do many cruel and harsh acts to those who 
seemed likely to break the peace Sir Thomas More, 
s\ho had been made Chancellor after Wolsey fell, and 
was a great scholar known through all Europe for his 
learning, would not take tlie oath, and was sent to prison. 
He did not object to the change in the succession to the 
throne, but he could not do anything which set aside the 
Pope’s authority 

4, Henry and Cromwell were determined to carry out 
the changes which they had begun Parhament was 
greatly made up of men who were friends or 
servants of the king, and did what he wanted viiTs 
The king had no pity, but did all he could to t“®**”«** 
force men to obey bim If England did not hold to- 
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gether, and if Englishmen were not willing to go all on 
the same u ay, there was danger of foreign invasion as 
well as of civil war at home Henry VIII i/as cruel, 
and sometimes acted like a tvrant, but he had a clear 
aim in what he did England must be kept united, in 
spite of the changes Men must be made to think the 
same thing , for if they did not, it would be dangerous to 
the peace of the land Henry did not shrink from going 
on as boldly as he had begun It was no small thing to 
separate from the Pope , but all men in the land must 
be made to do it 

5 So in 1534 an Actw'as passed declaring it to be high 
treason to question the king’s supremacy over the Church 

Any man could be called upon at any time 
(upremacj to take an oath that he agreed to it The 
monks of the Charterhouse first suffered for their refusal , 
the prior and sis. of his monks were esecuted, then 
monastery was broken up, and most of the others died 111 
prison Bishop Fisher and Sir Thomas More were both 
beheaded It was clear that none who refused to obey 
were to be spared 

6 Itwas natural that the monks should not agree with 

the changes that had been made m the Church As they 
_ , lived together m their monasteries they were 

Dissolulion , , , , , , , •' 

of the smaller not likely to alter their old opinions quicklv 

monasteries -piigy ^Iso powerful among the people, 
and were less in the king’s power than the ordinary 
clergy Cromwell was made the king’s minister in 
Church matters, with the name of Vtcar-Gmcral He 
lost no time in sending men to cnquiie into the state ol 
the monasteries These men brought back many stories 
of the disorder and evil lives of the monks, which were 
laid before Parliament In 1536 an Act was passed 
putting an end to all the smaller monasteries which had 
less than 200/ a year All their property went to the 
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l-ing, and the monks were taken to the larger monas- 
teries, or allowed to dwell where they pleased. 

7 Thus the Church in England was being reformed, 
and itswealth and pov/erv ere going to the king, so that the 
king had become more powerful in the land po^ci of 
than he had ever been before Every thing Heno Ylil 
that had been done was to the profit of the king’s power, 
and there i/as nothing to check him In 1536 Anne 
Boleyn was accused of having been faithless to tlic king 
She was found guilty and condemned to death. The 
day^fter her execution the king manned another wife, 
Jane Seymour Again the succession to the crown was 
altered by Act of Parliament The king was allo\.cd to 
name his successor in his will It would seem that there 
was nothing which Parliament would not allow him 
to do 

8 But many men w ere greatly discontented at these 
changes, espeaally in the North, where the people held 
*nost firmly by tlie old Church, and v/ere not Disconimt 
so much under the king’s influence The 

party of the Yorkists had hoped to seize the crowm after 
the king’s death, and felt that their hopes were gone after 
ihe last Act of Parhament, which ga\e him the power to 
name his own successor Many of the old nobles were 
angry at the pow er of Croraw elI,A% ho was not a man of noble 
birth The people m many places grieved at the fall of 
the monasteries, from w inch they got many acts of kind- 
ness There w as also great distress among the people. 
Since the fall of the old nobility in the Wars of the Roses 
land had been changing hands Men of the middle 
classes, wlio had made money in trade, bought land, and 
wshed to make money out of iL They were harder 
landlords than the old nobles or the monks had been. 
Much land that had been used for growing com was 
now used for feedmg sheep, and fewer labourers were 
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■wanted to take care of sheep than had been wanted for 
tilling the land This threw many out of work and made 
wages lower , and as less com was grown, bread became 
dearer Though the king was not to blame for tins, y et 
the people threw all the blame on his government 

9 So in 1536 there iveie nsings against the king — first 
m Lincolnshire, under the Abbot of Barlings At the 
j, sight of the king’s troops, under the Duke of 

/ofG' race Norfolk, the rebel army broke up, and its 

ringleaders were punished Soon after there 
was a great rising of the people and nobles in Yorkshire, 
led by a young lawyer, Robert Aske The rebels, who 
bad for their banner a painting of Christ crucified, took 
York, Hull, and Pontefract, and marched southwards to 
the Don Their rising was called the ‘ Pilgnmage of 
Grace,’ and they wished to get the king to put away 
Cromwell and bring back the old religion The Duke of 
Norfolk, the chief of the old nobles, went against them 
and promised them pardon and a parliament to be held 
at York to consider their grievances But when the 
rebel army had broken up nothing was done by the 
king , and next year their leaders were seized and put to 
death for high treason One more source of danger only 
lemained. There was fear of a rising m the West, where 
tne Yorkist party was strong under the leadership of the 
Marquis of Exeter, a grandson of Edward IV The 
birth of a son to King Henry, in October 1537, seemed 
to shut out the Yorkists from all hopes of the succession 
The Marquis of Exeter and his friends were arrested, 
and on the evidence of hanng spoken treasonable words 
were condemned to death 

10 Thus the king had tnumphed over all his foes 
Cromwell’s spies were spread over the land, and men 
were afraid even to speak against him. He felt strong 
enough to go on with iis work and to put dbwn all 
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the monasteries that were still in the land Many of them 
were forced to give up their lands to the king At last, in 
1539, an Act of Parliament put an end to 
them all Their property went to the king, ofthegreitei 
who founded a ferv new bishoprics out of 
them, but most of their money was spent on his orvn 
pleasures Their lands were given away or sold for 
small sums to the new nobles Much of the lands of the 
Church now passed into the hands of laymen, so that 
many more families began to rise in wealth and impor- 
tance Moreover, when the monastenes had been put 
down a great change came over Parliament. The greater 
abbots, as the heads of the monasteries were called, had 
seats in the House of Lords Now that they were gone 
the House of Lords became much smaller, and the power 
of the Church in Parliament, and so in making laws, 
was much less than it had been before 


CHAPTER V 

REFORM OF DOCTRINE 

r Wc have seen so far the steps which had been taken 
in England (i) to reform the clergy, (2) to make the 
English Church a national Church We have next to 
see what steps were taken (3) to reform the doctrines or 
beliefs of the old Church 

Many men had taught that the beliefs of the Church 
in their day had grown different from the beliefs which 
the Apostles had taught The chief man ^ ^ 

v/ho had set this opinion forward m England refom oT 
was John Wiclif, m the reign of Edward III 
In the history of those tiipcs may be found the causes 
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why men were 'ifraid to listen to him He left followers 
after him, who were called LoUaids, and were per- 
secuted by the kings who came after Edward III, 
because they thought that their opinions were wrong 
Still something of their feeling remained in England, 
and w hen once changes in Church matters began to be 
made there were men to speak out more boldly llicir 
opinion that the doctrines of the Church ought to be 
changed as well y 

2 Moreover, in Germany Martin Luther had taught 

that many of the doctrines of the Roman Church w ere 
Protcsimt wrong, md many men had believed his 
ism in Ger teaching His followers were called Pi otest- 
many aiits, because they had poftshd against the 

; decree of the Diet of Spejer m 1529, commanding the 
mass to be said m all churches Henry VIII had 
' written a book against Luther, and did not agree with 
him, nor did he wish to change the beliefs of the Englisli 
Clxurch But in fighting against the authority of the 
Pope he was obliged to set up the authority of the Bible, 
as the Protestants had done in Germany So Protestant 
opinions began to be openly held in England, and Pro- 
testant books were spread m the land 

3 In 1536 ten Articles of Religion were passed by the 
Convocation of the Clergy, which were in some way like 
The Bible what the German Protestants believed The 
in English. Bible, wliicli had been done into English b> 
William Tyndale, afterwards corrected by Miles Coier-^ 
dale, was put into every church Some of the old feasts 
of the Church were done away with, as being needless 
Images were taken down, so that they might not be 
worshipped by the ignorant The shrines of saints w'cre 
stopped , even the great shrine of St Thomas of Canter- 
bury was pulled doivn, and the sainPs bones were taken 
away 
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4 Henry ^vnshed to see al! superstitious beliefs done 
away with, but he still believed the doctnnes of the old 
Church and did not agree with the German 
Protestants Most men m England ivished the I'^o- 
the same, but there was a small body of 

English Protestants who greatly washed to have the 
doctnnes of the Church entirely reformed They had 
groivn bold as they saw the changes which the king w'as 
making They said and did many things which angered 
those who did not think as they did Many things which 
most people thought to be holy, and so to be reverenced, 
the Protestants thought to be superstitious and to be 
laughed at So men grew to dislike the Piotestants, who 
said and did many foolish things The king became 
angry with them, for he thought they were disorderly 
m wishing to go farther than he would allow In 1539,/ 
Parliament passed the Bill of Si\ Articles, which wasl^ 
so called because it went against the Protestants m si\ 
points of their teaching Priests w'cre not allowed to 
marry, and men were ordered to confess their sms to a 
pnest 

5 Some who w ould not obey the Six Ai tides w ere put 
to death Henry' was afraid of the disorders which had 
taken place in Germany after Luther’s teach- Peri<-cutions 
ing had been spread among tlie people 

There the poor people had nsen against the 
nch. Men had set themsehes above the law, for they 
said the. law was only made for the wicked, but they 
were holy Men were carried away by their new religious 
beliefs, and thought that nothmg else was wanted except 
these religious beliefs They forgot that what men do 
depends a great deal on what they see other men doing 
around them, and that laws are therefore needful in a state 
to make men hold together and do the same things for 
one anotlier’s good So it came about that Henrv per 
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scented those who w ould not obey the laws about matters 
of religious belief 

6 There were then two parties in the land — one that 
wished to keep as closely as might be to the old Church, the 

/p’nic'im other wanting to make such changes in the 
V Y nghnd doctnncs of the Church as Luther had made 

m some parts of Germanj At the head of the first of 
these parties stood the Duke of Norfolk, at the head of 
the other were Cromwell and Archbishop Cranmer 

7 Cromw ell still had great plans before him of carry - 

•ng out the work which he had begun He w anted to make 
Lrunmeii England strong in Europe, as the head of 
rlcman nations which had separated from the 

rrotesianw. Popc. Hc tncd to gather them all together 
against the Emperor Charles V,who was the head of 
all the peoples that still held to the Pope Cromwell 
wished to bind Henry VIII to the Protestant princes of 
Gennany Though the emperor ruled over all Germany 
yet every prince ruled his own state under the emperor 
Now the emperor threatened to make war against those 
who followed Luther and were called Protestants Crom- 
well hoped to get the king of France, who had been so 
long at war with the emperor, to join with Henry and the 
Gennan Protestants then they would together be strong 
enough to beat the emperor 

8 So in 1540 Cromwell brought about a mamage be- 
> ' tween Henry and Anne of Cleves, who was a ki iswoman 

F-xUorcrom of Elector of Saxony, then the chief of 
v^eil, 1540 the German Protestant princes But his 
great plans failed The king of France made peace with 
the emperor instead of joining ivith Henry The German 
princes were afraid of the emperor, and he won them 
over to make peace with him Moreover, Henry dis- 
liked his wife so much that he w ould not live with her 
She was soon put away', and was content with the money 
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which was paid her Cromwell had told him she was 
beautiful, and Henry was disappointed in her He was 
angry with Cromwell, who had many enemies eager to 
speak against him He was accused of having deceived 
the king and done things m his name without his know- 
ledge He was not even allowed to plead his cause , for 
he was not brought to tnal, but was condemned to death 
by Parliament by a Bill of Attainder, that is, an Act of 
Parliament declaring a man guilty of treason and con- 
demning him to death 

9 Cromv\ ell had few friends He had entirely given 

himself up to work for the king, and had made enemies 
of the nobles, the people, and those who held „ „ 

, , , , . , , , , Cromwell i 

to the old Church Yet the king gave him work m 
over to his foes the moment his plans failed England 
No length of service could make a man sure of the king’s 
favour Cromwell was put to death m 1540, and men 
were glad when he fell, for he had ruled harshly, and men 
had feared him greatly , yet he had carried out two great 
works ior England — he had reformed the English Church j 
and had done away with the power of the Pope in Eng- 
land , moreover, he had put into the hands of the king 
all the power which had been taken away from the Pope 
and the clergy These great changes had been brought 
about without any war at home or abroad 

10 Still there was the question how far the changes in 

the beliefs of the old Church should be allowed to go in 
England This was the question that filled ^ 

up the rest of the reign of Henry VIII The of'rtf?gmus 
two parties, those who wished for changes 
in belief and those who did not, were struggling against 
one another The king seemed to lean first to one 
side and then to the other After Cromwell’s fall his 
chief minister was tlie Duke of Norfolk, the head of the 
old nobles, who was in fa\our of the old Church The 
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, king married his niece, Kathanrie^Howard, m 1 540 , but 
she was found to ha\e been a bad woman before her 
marriage, and was condemned to death^/or treason in 
1541 In 1543 the king married Katharine Parr, who 
was m favour of the Protestants They slowly gained 
power The Litany and a few prayers were put into 
English to be used in churches instead of the old services 
The Protestants were still persecuted at times, but they 
gradually grew stronger 

1 1 The head of the reforming party was the Earl of 

Hertford, bi other of Queen Jane Seymour, and tlierefore 
Rise of the uncle of Princc Edw'ard, the king’s only son 
Protestmts Jig,,- iq throne Hertford became 

to po\^ er 

JS43-IS47 more powerful with the king as he found 
that his life was diawangtoan end His wish then was 
that his son should peaceably succeed him, and that the 
kingdom should be ruled for him until he gi e\v old enough 
to rule It for himself He natuially thought that the 
prince’s uncle was most likely to be faithful to him The 
Duke of Norfolk was suspected of wishing to seize the 
regency while the young prince was still under age He 
and his son, the Earl of Suney, were thrown into prison, 
and Suney was executed Norfolk was still in prison 
Dcwiiof w^en the king died, January 28, 1547- In 

Henri viii Jus will hc named a council of sixteen mem- 
bers w ho were to rule the kingdom till his son came of 
age Tins council was chosen from men of both parties , 
but the Eail of Hertford was put at its head 

12 The country was so much accustomed to be ruled 

by one man that Hertford found it easy to get hiniseli 
Prelector made head of the Government, with the title ot 

Somerset < Protcctor of the Realm ’ He was also made 

Duke of Somerset, as w’as said, by the king’s will 

13 Tlie Protector Somerset was in favour of Protes- 
tantism, and he and Archbishop Cranmer lost no time in 
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making the changes they wanted The English Church 

had been separated from the rule of the Pope it w'as 

now to be cleansed from all the errors which 

, , _ Progress oF 

the Protestants thought there \vere in its theRefor* 
beliefs Changes were quickly made which 
could not fail to shock those who had been brought up 
to the services of the old Church Images were every- 
wheie pulled down The pictures which were painted 
on church w'aUs were covered with whitewash Tlie old 
services were laughed at, and sermons were preached 
against them Old customs were broken all at once 
Archbishop Cranmer set an example of eating meat m 
Lent The Prayer Book, which had been made before, 
was now added to and made such as we now use it m 
the English Church Commissions were sent all over 
the counlrj' to see that all images and paintings w'ere 
taken aw'a> from the churches, and to make the clergy 
use the new Praj er Book 

These changes could not be made without grieving 
many people in England By far the greater number ol 
Englishmen did not wish for them They Somerset’s 
were made, how ever, all at once, and they dangers 
could only be made sure if the men who had made them 
behaved very wasely in all else that they did The 
Reformation was not a question which had to do witli 
the people of England alone It had become the chiel 
question among all the nations of Europe, and the Catho- 
lic and Protestant peoples w'cre likely to go to w'ar with 
one another about it It needed a wise man to settle 
this question in England But Somerset and the chiefs of 
the Protestants w'cic not wise, and we have to see how 
they made confusion 
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CHAPTER VI 

PROTESTANT MISRULE 

1 We have seen how the religious changes in England 
were begun by men like Wolsey, who had been taught 

by the ‘ new learning,’ and w ished to impro\ e 
drfficuules ll'O lax discipline of the Church and the 
of the Refer- ignorance of the clergy , they w ished to 

nation ° ^ 

make the Church and ns management lit in 
with the greater knowledge which men had gamed The 
changes which they began as a means of improving the 
old Church the Protestants carried farther and set to 
work to make changes in matters of belief In the parts 
of Germany where the Protestants had their ow n way, it 
was seen that their opinions went farther than matters of 
religious belief and affected the whole political system of 
Germany The old Church had been so much bound up 
with the State that a change in one seemed likely to lead 
to changes m the other The Protestant states and the 
Catholic states of Germany no longer held together as 
they had done before They no longer had the same 
interests, and seemed likely to separate from one another 
m government as well as m religion The emperor, who 
was the ruler of Germany, was waiting till he wns strong 
enough to use force to make the Protestant states come 
back to the old system 

Henry VIll had not let the Protestants have their 
own way, as he did not want to have England divided 
and his own power lessened Manv men were frightened 
at what they saw taking place in Germany The Pope 
and the chief bishops m Europe set themselves against 
all change, for they were afraid that it might go too far 
The men of learning, who did not wish to go as far as the 
Protestants, grew afraid also as men grew more angry 
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they did not listen to them So the moderate men, who 
had begun these changes, ceased to have any power All 
through Europe were the two parties of the Catholics 
and the Protestants, who seemed likely soon to go to war 
against one another 

2 In this state of things England would be very weak 
if it were divided Henry VIII had tried to keep the 
country united, but Somerset’s violent Dimculties 
changes made many people dissatisfied of Somerset. 
Besides, they made England an entirely Protestant 
country', and so more likely to be attacked by Catholic 
states Yet the bulk of the people did not care about 
Protestantism, and would not be ready to fight for it with 
goodwill If Somerset were to succeed he must act 
very wisely in making England strong m other ways 

3 Now, one way in which Henry VIII had tried to 
make England strong was by being at peace with Scot 
land, and by trying to win over the Scots to 

like England and join with it in what it did anT^ot- 
He tried to get King James V to reform the *530-46 
Scottish Church in the same way as the English Church 
had been reformed But James V was afraid to do so 
The nobles in Scotland were very powerful, and the 
bishops were the men who helped the king most Janies 
V did not dare to quarrel with his bishops, so he would 
not do as Henry counselled On the contrary, he mar- 
ned a wife from France, and made an alliance with 
the French king In November 1542 he sent an army 
of 10,000 men against England , but it entirely -ailed, 
because the nobles were angry at an upstart being made 
commander, and his troops fell into disorder They 
took to flight before a few Englishmen, and losing them- 
selves m the marsh-land beside the Solway Firth, were 
killed or made pnsoners Hence the battle was called 
the Battle of Solway Moss The king died of grief at 
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his defeat, and Hcnr) VIII tned to get his son, Prince 
Edward, married to Pilarj, the daughter of the Scottish 
king, and heiress to the throne He got on his side a 
party among the Scots, who were in favour of the Refor- 
mation Someof them entered the castle of St Andrews 
and put to death Cardinal Beaton, the leader of the 
Catholic partj, who was then at the head of the Scottish 
Gotemment (May 1546) They were stirred to do this 
because Cardinal Beaton had ordered one of the Protes- 
tant preachers to be burned After killing the Cardinal 
they shut themselves up m the castle, which was tcry 
strong, and sent for help to the King of England 

4 Henry VIII hoped that he might use these troubles 
in Scotland as a way of getting the Scots to do what he 
Som rset tvishcd But after his death Somerset did 

and Scot foolishlj He made a treaty with the Pro- 

land IS47-8 tcstants, but hc sent no soldiers to help them 
Meanwhile the French sent soldiers, by whose help the 
castle of St Andrews was taken, and the Protestants 
were beaten for a time Then Somerset gathered 
together an army to tr>' and force the Scots to gi\ e their 
j oung queen in marriage to the young King of England, 
j Edward VI He beat the Scots m a battle fought at 
v Pinkie cleugh, near Edinburgh (September 1547) Many 
of the Scots were slam, and their land was laid waste 
Somerset did not stay m Scotland after the battle, as he 
was afraid to be away from England He had used 
enough force to make the Scots hate the English, and 
not enough to make them do as he wished Ne\t jear 
the 3 oung Queen Mary was sent to France, where she 
was betrothed to the heir to tlie French throne Somcr- 
1 set had made the Scots become again the close fnends 
1 of France and the enemies of the English, which was just 
what Henry VII and Henrj VIII had been trying tc 
prevent 
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5 Soon there were troubles at home We have seen 
that much of the land in England had changed hands in 
late years, and that many men could find no Discontent 

ork under the new landlords Thus there England 
had grown up a large class of vagrants, who begged or 
stole Laws were passed against them , but it was of no 
use to make laws that men should work, and to punish 
them for not working, when there was no work for them 
to do A hard law was passed in 1547 against these 
vagrants, vhich made many men discontented Many 
men were ill-pleased at the changes made in their 
churches, which they did not understand But the chief 
thing the poor complained of was the enclosure of com- 
mons by the new landlords These pieces of common land 
the people had used before , but now the landlords set 
hedges round them, and added them to their own fields 
So many poor people lost their means of livelihood m this 
way 

6 Thus there w'as great discontent in the land, and 
Somerset tried to set it at rest by sending round commis- 
sionc"s to enquire about the commons The Rismg m 
people thought he was on their side, and at ^549 

last took up arms m Cornwall and Devonshire, and in 
Norfolk (1549) In Devonshire the rebels besieged 
Exeter, and were on the point of taking it, when Lord 
Grey brought soldiers to its relief and defeated the rebels 
on Clifton Down, and afterwards at Bridgewater In 
Norfolk they were very strong under a leader called 
Robert Ket, a tanner, but were at last put doivn by the 
Earl of Warwick The nobles blamed Somerset for 
having caused this rising, because he led the people to 
hope that he would be on their side The rebels had 
been beaten, not by Somerset, but by Wanvick, who wis 
now stronger in the council than ivas Somerset 

7 Besides this, Somerset w'as unpopular for other 
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retisons His brotLer, Lord Seymour, had plotted to get 
the government into his own hands His plots were 

discovered, and he was put to death by 

Parliament Still the people looked vith 
'“"‘y some anger on Somerset, who could in this 

way bring his brother to the block Somerset also gave 
offence by his grandeur He built a palace in London 
in the place which still goes by the name of Somerset 
House To build it he pulled down churches, so that 
men murmured at his want of reverence 

8 For all these reasons men had ceased to care for 
Somerset The man who was most powerful in the 

council after him was John Dudley, Earl of 
Somerset. Warwick He was the son of that Dudlej 
who had been put to death when Henry VIII came to 
the throne, for the way in which he had robbed the 
people to please Henry VII Yet though Henry VIII had 
put the father to death he had raised the son, and had left 
him one of the executors of his will Warwick had gra- 
dually become strong in the council, and when Somerset 
w as no longer trusted Warwick led most of the other mem- 
bers of the council to attack him Somerset strove to keep 
his power , but men fell away from him He was obliged 
to give way and to resign his office (December 1549) 

9 At first men hoped that the council would now 

change what Somerset had done But Warwick does 
Chancier of seem to have felt himself strong enough 
Wannek jq pjg ^y.^g ^ cared little 

about religion, and had httle love for his country he 
sought only his own interests, and tried to do what was 
best for himself In this he was unlike Somerset, who 
was in earnest m all he did, and wished to set up Protes- 
tantism in England because he believed in it Still’So- 
merset and Warwick both governed England badl) , for 
Somerset was as umvise as Warwick was selfish. 
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10 Warwick did much the same things as Somerset 
had done In 1548 France had gone to war with 
England But Warwick now made peace _ . 

f „ 1 -n I Reformatiott 

■With France, and gave up to it Boulogne, unucr 

which Henry VIII had taken m 1544, and 
kept at the end of the war He favoured the Protestants 
in tehgious matters^ and they had things more and more 
\ their own way Many men came over from German) 
|and taught the new doctrines The bishops who held 
jmoreof the old beliefs, such as Gardiner, Bishop of Win- 
chester, and Bonnei, Bishop of London, were thro^vn 
'into prison, and then bishops were put m their place 
Cranmer made ‘ Articles of Religion,’ which all the clergy 
had to sign All images and paintings were destroyea m 
churches, and no services might be used except those 
which had been set forth in the Prayer Book. 

11 Now, many of these changes might be good in 
themselves, but they w ere not made in a good w ay The 
nobles only ivanted to get more of the Church paults of ihe 
lands for themselves The Protestants did Reformers, 
not deal kindly w ith those of the old way of thinking, 
and did not show them much of the spirit of Chnstian 
love They behaved like a party which had won the day, 

\ and did not try to spread their opinions by kindness and 
I gentleness, but rather by force Many men, also, w’ho 
led wacked lives pretended to be anxious to spread Pro- 
testant opinions, and brought disgrace on them by their 
evil deeds 

12 Warwick, who had now taken the title of Duke of 
Northumberland, was soon disliked by the people more 
tlian Somerset had been, and Somerset again Death of 
began to gather his friends round him, and Somerset 
hoped to get back his pow’er He was taken prisoner 
and brought to trial. Being co.nvicted of felony he was 
condemned to death, and was beheaded in January 1552 
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In tliose dajs a great minister of state who had lost his 
office could scarcely hope to ii\e in safety He must 
keep in power, or must expect death 

13 Aficr this Northumberland had no one whom he 
need fear , but the joung king's failing health gave him 
Northum c'lwsc for alarm. Edward VI had ahvays 

' btrland's been a w eakly boy He had tned to take part 

m the business of the state, and this had made 
his health grow weaker It was clear that he could not 
live much longer 13 > the Act of Succession, passed m 
1544, the next to succeed to the throne, if Edward died 
without children, was the Princess hlary, daughter of 
Henry VIII by Queen Katharine, his first wife Mary was 
not likely to be in favour of Protestantism The quarrel 
with the Pope had come about because he had refused his 
consent to her mother’s divorce Mary still held to the old 
religious scr\ ices, though the council had tried to force her 
to give up using the mass servace She turned for help to 
her powerful kinsman, the Emperor Charles V, who 
threatened England with war Mary was left alone, and 
was known to be dev oted to the Pope and to the Em- 
peror 

14, Northumberland saw that if Mar) came to the 
throne he w ould be ruined, and all his plans w ould be 
^ , undone He determined to try and pre\ ent 

Question of , _ , , ___ , , . ' ^ 

the succcs- this Ld\sara VI , though only sixteen >ean 
old, had his owai opinions and liked to have his 
own way He was very much in favour of Protestantism, 
and so did not wish that his sister Mary should come after 
him and undo all that had been done Northumberland 
persuaded him that he had power to settle by will who 
should succeed him, as his father had done Henry VIII , 
however, had had that power given by an Act of Parlia- 
ment, which Edward VI was going to set aside 

15 Edward VI made his judges draw up a paper in 
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wuich his two sistersj Mary and Elizabeth, were passed 
over and the throne was left to his cousin, Lady Jane 
Grey This paper was signed by all the great men 
round the king The ne\t heir by Henrj' Villas ivili 
was Lady Jane’s mother, the Duchess of Suffolk, but 
she was willing to give way to her daughter Henry 
VIII had left the throne, if all his children should die 
without issue, to the descendants of his jounger sistei, 
Mary, passing over altogether his elder sister, Margaret * 
Edward VI now gave the throne, aher his owui death, to 
Lady Jane Grey, the eldest granddaughter of Marj’- 
Northumberland had, a few weeks before, marned Lady 
Jane to his son. Lord Guildford Dudley , and hoped in 
this way to keep the power in his own hands after 
Edward’s death Most men did not like this arrange- 
ment, and many of the chief men who signed it did so 
very unwillingly 

1 6 When Edward VI died (July 1553) Queen Jane 
w as proclaimed But men did not like to see the old 
customs set aside in this way, and would jane 
have none but their lawful queen to reign 
over them Mary managed to make her escape when 
Northumberland sent to have her brought to London 
Men gathered round her, and Northumberland was dis- 
liked b> almost all When he marched against Mary his 
soldiers fell away from him The chief nobles gathered 


1 Genealogical table of descendants of Henry VII 


Henry VII =Elizabeth of YorU 


James IV ^Margaret Henry VIII Maiy— Charles Brandon 
of Scotland, | 1 I Duke of Suffolk. 


Japes V I j ^1 Frances = Henry Grey 

of Scotland Edward VI Mary Ehzalelh j Dukeof Suffolk- 

Mary Lord Gnildfctrd Dudley = Lady Jane Qrey 

Queen of Scots. son ofDukeof Noithumhcriand. 
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round Mary, and Northumberland found it hopeless to 
hold out any longer At Cambridge, Avhither he had 
gone to seize Marj, he himself proclaimed Mary queen, 
and soon after was taken prisoner 

17 He and some of his fnends were brought to trial 
and condemned for high treason His selfishness showed 
Itself greatly in his last hours In hopes of 
Nortiium escaping dcatli he pul awa> Protestantism, 
bcri-uid. e\cn on the scaffold he said to the 

people that he had always been in his heart a Catholic 
We cannot wonder that the changes m religion which 
had been made by such men as this were not believed in 
ver) much by the people. The changes which had been 
made since the death of Henrj' VIII had pleased very 
few' The men who had made them were neither wise 
nor good The people were glad to think that under 
Queen Mary they would go back to the old religion, 
which most of them liked better than the changes winch 
had been latcl} made. 


CHAPTER VII 
CATHOLICISM BROUGHT BACK 

I Mar\ , from the beginning of her reign, was anxious to 
bring back into England the old religion She trusted 
. to her cousin, the Emperor Charles V , to 
back the old help her by his advice She began by 
senices. bringing back the old services for her own 
use, and many of the clergy follow cd the example she set 
and brought them back into their churches 1 he bishops 
made in the last reign Avere turned out of their sees and 
the old bishops were brought back. Archbishop Cran- 
mer wrote against the mass service Avhich was again used 
m Canterbury Cathedral He Avas sent to the Tower, 
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and other of the Protestant bishops with him Gai diner, 
Bishop of Winchester, was taken from the Tower and 
made Lord Chancellor Cranmer, Lady Jane, and her 
husband were tried for high treason and were found 
guilty, but were not put to death just yet 

When Parliament met it did away with all the re- 
ligious changes which had been made dunng the last 
reign, and things were brought back to the state m which 
they were at the death of Henrj' VIII 

2 So far the people were glad at what Marj’’ had 
done, but itwouldnotbe such an easymatter to bring back 

^ the English Charch to obey the Pope, and 
chow c of a so set up the old State of things Yet Mary 
luisiiand wanted to do this, and to join herself entirely 
wit' Spam There was a general feeling that Mary 
snould marry an Englishman, and Gardiner w ould have 
liked her to take Courtenay, Earl of Devon , but Mary 
would have no other husband but Philip, the son and 
heir of Charles V 

3 Men in England did not like this marriage They 
had no wash to ha\e a king from abroad, and Philip 
would soon be King of Spain, and so the most powerful 
king in Europa Spain was entirely on the side of the 
Pope, and Philip would be likely to do his best for 
Catholicism It is tnie that Philip W'as to have nothing 
more than the title of King in England , he W’as to ha\ e 
no power whatever over the government Still men 
were afraid of the marriage, and there was much dis- 
content A plan was formed by those who w ere m favour 
of Protestantism and those who disliked a mamage with 
Spam to set up Elizabeth as queen and marry her to 
the Earl of Devon, who was son of tlie Marquis of 
Exeter beheaded by Henry VIII ,and thus a descendant j 
of Edward IV In Devonshire and Cornwall the rising 
was unsuccessful, but in Kent Sir Thomas Wjatt 
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gathered a large force and marched against London 
Mary thiew herself upon the goodwill of the citizens, 
who rose to defend her Wyatt hoped that wj-att’s re- 
they would rise in his favour He marched beiuon. 
into London, but his troops fell away, and he was taken 
pnsoner (February 1554) 

After this Mary felt that her throne was safe Lady 
J ane Grey and her husband were put to death Elizabeth 
was threatened and sent to the Tower , but it was not 
thought wise to proceed against her In Julv Philip 
landed in England and was marned to Mary 

4 It was now easy to set up again the headship of the 
Pope over the English Church, as the Pope was willing 
that the lands belonging to the monasteries 

should not be taken from their new owners the Popc^ 
and given back to the Church Cardinal “S'unsetup 
Pole, grandson of the Duke of Clarence, who had refused 
to agree to Henry VIII ’s divorce and had fled to Rome, 
was now sent to England as Papal legate Men received 
him with lespect, and Parliament agreed to unite the 
English Church with the Church of Rome Pole so- 
lemnly absolved the land fiom its sin of schism Philip 
and Mar}', together with all the members of Parliament, 
knelt before him as he did so The headship of the 
Pope o\er the English Church was again allowed, and 
all Acts of Parliament against it were done away 

5 The restored clergy were resolved to use their vie 

tor}' The old law’s against the Lollards which had been 

made in Henry IV ’s reign, but had been done „ v 

3 1 Persectition 

away ^vlth in Edward VI s time, were again of the Pro 

put m force Men were to be diiven back 

to the old religion Persecution w as at once begun, and 

the leading Protestants w ere marked out for death They 

were brought to tnal before the bishops, and if they w'ould 

not change their opmions were condemned to be burned. 
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The chief Protestant teachers were put to death in the 
places where they had taught, so that all men might be 
afraid Dunng the years from 1555 to 1558 these per- 
secutions always i\ ent on, sometimes more fiercely than 
at others 

6 The most famous of those who were put to death for 

t'leir opinions were the Bishops Ridlej and Latimer and 
P ^ Archbishop Cranmer, who were all burned 

Ridley and at Oxford Ridley and Latimer suffered to- 
Latimer gether, m October 1555 ‘Play the man. 
Master Ridley,’ said Latimer, as the fire was being 
lighted , ‘ we shall this day light such a candle m England 
as by the grace of God shall never be put out ’ Cranmer 
was kept longer m prison, and was led to hope that his 
life would be spared if he laid aside his opinions He 
wrote through fear and unsaid what he had said in bis 
Death of teaching, but he was condemned to death 
Cranmer the Same He saw Ins cowardice and 

tned to do away with its ill results at the last He de- 
clared to the people his firm belief in Protestantism, and 
when at the stake held his right hand to be burned first 
in the fire, saying that his hand had offended m writing 
what his heart had not believed 

7 Yet these persecutions did not have the effect which 
Mary and the bishops hoped for Men were not so much 
frightened by them as roused to anger Those who 
suffered death won the sympathy of the crowd by their 
c[uict courage Most Englishmen did not agree w ith the 
Protestants, but still did not think it right that they 
should be burned for their opinions The persecution, 
instead of putting doivn Protestantism, rather made men 
think more of it 

8 It was Mary herself who urged on this persecut on 
She cared above all other things for her mother’s religion 
and for her mother’s country She thought more of 
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Spam than of England, and never knew the thoughts 
and feelings of the English people She believed it to 
be her highest duty to bring back the old 
lelig^on into England, and she thought it the perse 
right to use all her power to do so When 
the bishops -wished to cease from persecuting she bade 
them go on The more she saw her attempts fail the more 
she believed it to be her duty to show greater zeal She be- 
lieied that it was a holy cause for which she was stnving, 
and she thought that the great reason which kept it back 
was because people were not enough m earnest So it 
was that the queen herself was the chief m carrying on 
persecution Though she was good and kind m othei 
things she still got from those who came after the name 
of ‘ Bloody Mary,’ and by her persecution shedeseiw'ed it 
9 In this way the people came to hate Mary’s govern- 
ment Her ill-health made men look for a change Her 
chief adviser on religious things was Cardinal 
Pole, who after Cranmer’s death was made ih^Zhurch 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and who was of 
the same mind as the Queen about bringing back the old 
religion The queen went still farther in her wish to 
please the Pope She wished to gneback to the Church 
much of Its property which hSd passed into the hands of 
the crown Parliament was w’lth great difficulty got to 
consent to this Mary also set up the monks and friars 
m some of the places from which they had been dnven, 
and gave them back lands Men were afraid that the 
Church lands would soon have to be given back, and 
as these bad already been di-vided amongst 40,000 
owners, to give them back would make a great disturb- 
ance So the queen and her wishes to bnng back the 
old state of things grew more and more disliked, and 
plots were made against her They w ere, how ever, made 
without much care, and were easily put down 
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10 Soon, however, troubles arose abroad i/hich made 
the people of England still more discontented with Mary’s 
w-u-wjth government Charles V gave up his king- 
France. doms to liis son Philip in 1556 and went to 
end his hfe in quiet in a monastery in Spain Philip II 
imde w'ar against France, and England was persuaded 
to help him In 1557 he gamed a great iictory over the 
French at St Quentin The French wished to do some- 
thing in return They saw that the towai of Calais, which 
was the last English possession m France, was not pro- 
perly guarded The Go\ernment of Mar)' was so busy 
with religious matters that it paid little heed to the 
army or to the nav) So when the French attacked 
Calais in the first week of 1558 it fell almost at once into 
their hands, and the last of all the English possessions 
in France was lost 

Men looked on this as a great disgrace, and England 
roused itself to make w'ar , but little was done. 

11 Moreover, in this war betiveen France and Spam 

the Pope had taken the side of France, and so w'as against 
ThePoie England Mary found herself after all op- 
oppos°ito posed to the Pope, though she had been 
^ “a trying to do ei'erything she could m England 

m his behalf The Pope quarrelled w ith the archbishop, 
Pole, and took from him his office of Papal Legate, on 
which much of his power depended Mar) was obliged 
to do as her father had done and prevent the Pope’s 
letters from being brought into England At the same 
time she went on still more zealously with the persecu- 
tions as she found difficulties growing around her 

12 Thus her reign closed m disappointment to herself 

Oloomof disgrace to her people England had 

Harj siast lost Calais, was plunged in debt, and had no 

soldiers or ships in pioper order The queen, 
^'ter bringing on herself the people’s hatred by what she 
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had done to bring back the power of the Pope, found 
herself and her chief ministers distiusted and disliked by 
the Pope The persecutions had driven many away from 
England Some of those who fled after the failure of 
Wyatt’s nsing sailed m the Channel as pirates, and did 
harm to the trade of Spam Mary had no child, and w as 
left alone by her husband, whom she loved very fondly, 
but who cared little for her Her health was failing, and 
after Gardiner’s death, in 1555, she had no friend whom 
she could trust except Pole She could look fonvard to 
nothing except the overthrow of all her plans when 
Elizabeth came to the throne Her people disliked her, 
and w'ere waiting eagerly for her death She died in 
Novenber 1558, worn out by sorrow Pole, who was 
also ill at the same time, died on the next day 

13 No one made any opposition to the coming to 
the throne of the Princess Elizabeth As she was the 
daughter of Anne Boleyn it w'as likely that ciijateih 
she would wash to do quite different things 
from the daughter of Katharine of Arragon No\ ember 
She had been carefully watched during 
Mary’s reign, and after Wyatt’s rebellion her life had 
been for a time in danger, but Wyatt w’ould not bear 
watness against her She had learned from this how to 
behave with caution Men w^ere glad when she came to 
the throne, for they hoped that she would put an end to 
the ti oubles of the last two reigns, and w'ould again bring 
quiet into the land 


CHAPTER VIII 

RELIGIOUS SETTLEMENT UNDER ELIZADETH 

1 The people of England had not liked the way in 
ft Inch the old religion had been brought back , for it had 
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seemed to them to put their country under the power of 
other countries, and no longer to leave it as free to act foi 
Dislike of Itself as It had been before The Pope and 
Catholicism the King of Spain had meddled with affairs 
in England, and the country had suffered nothing but loss 
in consequence So men were ready to see the authority 
of the Pope again overthrown, for they thought that so , 
they might have greater freedom i 

2 But It was not an easy matter to bring bach Pro- 
testantism peaceably Philip II was determined to put 
Dimcuiiics dotvn Protestantism everj'w here, and so would 
UackPrch^ not be fiicndly wafh a Protestant country 
testaniism. England was still at war wnth France, and 
the heir to the French crow^vas married to Mary Queen 
of Scots Some~men in England,~\\iro belonged to the 
strongly Catholic party, would wullingly have seen Mary 
of Scotland made Queen of England instead of Elizabeth 
Marv^ was the granddaughter of Henry VIII 's sister 
Margaret, and though she had been passed over m Henry 
VIII ’s will, many men m England thought that she was 
their nghtful queen, for they believed that Elizabeth was 
not bom of a lawful marriage 

If Elizabeth brought back Protestantism she could 
not help quarrelling with France and Spain Her only 
hope was that, as France and Spam were enemies to one 
another, she might manage to keep Spam on her side 
at first Though Philip II wanted England to remain 
Catholic he did not want to see Mary on the throne of 
England, for she would bring England to the side of 
France, so that it would be against him At first he 
offered to marry Elizabeth, but she refused to follow her 
sister’s example, as she had seen the evils it had caused 
Slie tned, how'ever, to keep Philip on friendly terms, and 
mode peace with France, giv ing up Calais to it (1559) 

* See genealogical table, p 325 
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3 Thus It was that Elizabeth wished to behave cau- 
tiously about religion She herself did not agree Avith all 
that the Protestants had done in Edward VI ’s 
reign She did not want to do away vnlh religious 
the old Church, as they had done , but she 
wanted to make such changes in it as would satisfy 
moderate men, and she wanted to set up a form of re- 
ligion ivhich everybody could take part m She saw how 
needful it was that the country should remain one, and 
should not be split up into religious parties 

At first Elizabeth went to the old service of the mass, 
but she ordered the bishop not to lift the cup over his 
head for the people to worship, as the old custom was 
when he did so she left the church Next she allowed 
the Lessons, the Litany, and the Creed to be read in 
churches m the English tongue Meanwhile a commit- 
tee was appointed to look over the Prayer Book and 
make changes in it 

4. When Parliament met in January 1559 religious 

questions were at once taken up The revenues which 

Ma ry had e ivcn back to the Church were now „ , 

e. - , . , „ Religious 

ag^m given to the croiyji The title of ' Su- changes, 

preme Head of the Church’ was again given 
to the queen, but she refused it, and w'ould only agree to a 
law which made the crown ‘in all causes, ecclesiastical 
as well as civil, supreme.’ In this way she hoped not to 
offend the Catholics, while at the same time she got.nd 
of the powder of the Pope To carry out the power of 
the crown in Church matters a body of commissioners 
were appointed, who were aftenvards called tlie ‘Jligh 
Commission Court,’ and who helped the Stuart km^ 

t o do harsfTand illegal acts in later times All the clergy 
ind all who held office under the queen were to take an 
lath to accept the royal supremacy 

S Next, the Praj cr Book m which the commissioners 
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had made some changes was laid before Parliament, and 
was ordered to be used m all churclies An Act called 
the Act of Uniformity ivas also passed order- 
i^n^froT\"e mg that no other ser\ ices should be used than 
Papacj those laid down m the Prajer Book Thus 
the old services were again got rid of, and the Church 
of England was again separated from the Roman Church, 
which was never again set up in England 

6 The clergy did not at once agree to these changei 

It happened, however, that many of the old bishops had 
Bishops and died just before Elizabeth came to the throne 
ciergj New ones were put in their places who liked 

the changes Those of the old bishops who would not 
accept them were turned out of their sees The_new 
Arch^shop of Ca ntcib ur> , Matthew Park er, was of the 
same mind as the queen in religious matters, and wished 
with her to carry out the changes peaceably Onl y tw o 
of tlie oW bishops remained, but most of thrower 
clergy submitted to the change — only eighty gave up 
their livings Still most of them were realjy m favour of 
the old religion, and Elizabeth had to trust to her bishops 
to keep them in order 

Many changes were made in small matters which it 
was hard to carry out as quietly as Elizabeth wished 
One of these was the marriage of the clergy, which the 
old rehgion had not allowed Now, when the clergy 
began to marry they did not always marry fitting -wives, 
and so gave great offence Kizabeth, to p r event this, 
would„only allow them to marry ^CTgettingj^rmission, 
and the mamage of the clergy was not made lawful till 
the next reign 

7 In this way Elizabeth hoped that she had set up a 
form of religion which would satisfy most of her subjects 
Snc had made a Church of England separate from the 
Church of Rome No Pope nor foreign king could 
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interfere m religious matters m the land. The old reh- 
gion had been freed from superstitions, but had not been 
done away with. Those who believed m the The Church 
old religion were bidden to be thankful that 
so much of It was left. Those who believed m Elizabeth. ‘ 
the new were bidden to be thankful that they had got sc 
much of i^hat they wanted. T he chief minister of Eli za- 
beth \/ho advised her m all those matters, and by his 
caution earned them into effect, w’as William Cecil, after- 
wan^ Lord Burleigh He hadlTelped Elizabeth belorc 
she came to the throne among the many dangers whicl 
lay around her Up to his death in 1598 he was alwa} . 
the queen’s chief adviser, and must share with her the 
praise for wisdom and prudence m all that she did 

8 The dangers which threatened the land made men 
rest content for a while vuth what Ehaabeth had done 
They saw that it ivas the best way of keeping England s 
the country quiet and safe There w ere so "lasers 
many dangers to be faced that it was foolish to quarrel 
Marj, who became m July 1 559 Queen of France , bad 
begun t o call herself QueeiToinCnglard als o It seemed 
fikdy thatFrance would, make war upon England in 
Klarys name. If France conquered, Catholicism would 
be brought back, and England would be ruled as if n 
were a part of France, This thought made men of 
different opinions willing to stand by Elizabeth and rest 
content with the form of religion which she had set up 
m England It was better than Cathohcism and the 
rule of the French or the Spaniards 
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CHAPTER IX 

ENGLAND AND SCOII^ND. 

I Elizabeth \shen slic came to the throne found 
England at ^\ar willi Erance, and she found also Erantc 
Di rfrom IB closc allnncc With Scotland, owing to the 
rram^Mid" marriage of Mar> Queen of Scots with the 
Scotland. Ercnch throne This alliance jit 

Trance and Scotl;md ^^^017 dangerous to Elizabeth, 
aslhe Trench could land troops in Scotland —Indeed, 
had troops there already — and so might invade England, 
which was in a lerj defenceless state. It had neither 
troops nor generals, and the last two reigns had done 
nothing to keep up the fortresses To keep off tins 
danger Elizabeth determined to gi\ c help to the pa^ 
among the Scots which was opposed to their queen and 
to the French influence. This partj was strongly Pro- 
testant, and Elizabeth’s chief minister, Sir William 
Cecil, who was afterwards made Lord Burleigh, did all 
he could to set England at the head of all the Protestants 
in Europe 

2 The desire for a reformation of the Church m Scot- 
land had come from the corrupt state of the Church itself 
Rcfonmtion The Scottish kings had neier been able tc 
in Scotland bring the nobles into obedience to the law, 
as had been done in England The only power to w'hich 
the kings could look for help against the nobles was the 
Church, so they had tried to get it entirely on their side 
So the chief offices m the Church were given to jounger 

- sons of the nobles, to attach them to the king Many of 
them w ere very unfit for their offices and led unholj hves, 
so that people did not look on them with respect, but 
w ished to have the Church set right 

3 The reforming party grew m Scotland, following 
the e\ample set them in England, but we have seen how( 
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the Dittl e of Pinkie had set the Scots against England, 
and had made them more ready to ally with France 
The Scottish bishops when they thought Scotland 
that they were protected by F ranee were more France 

bold to persecute the Protestant teachers, and so grew 
m ore disliked The Scots also soon became more afraid 
of France than of England They wanted to govern 
themselves, as they had always done, so they did not 
like the notion of being ruled by France, which they 
thought very likely to come to pass 

4 Chief among the Protestant teachers m Scotland 
was J o hn Knox He was one of those who in 1547 held 
the castle of St Andrews against the French after the 
murder of Cardinal Beaton When the castle was taken 
he was sent as a prisoner to the French galleys On h s 
release he came to England and took part with the 
English reformers under Edward VI In 1 559 he c ame 
baej^m Scotland from Geneva and tau ght His mfluenre,' 
grew greater and many gathered around him In Dece.n- , 

''her 1557 some of the S cottish lords had met First Co\e \ 
together and entered into a bond or covenant 
to uphold_-God’s word a nd defend His congregation to 
the_ death Next >ear, when a Protestant preacher was 
burned for his opinions, Lords of the Congregation^ 

as they were called, threatened to take up arms 

5 Scotland was governed at this time by the queen- 
mother, Mary of Guise, a French woman, who bore the 
title of Regent She w-as opposed to the Disturlianccs 
Reformation, and tned to put do'ivn Protest- Scotland 
ant preaching A serm on of Knox’s at Pe rih-led^to a 
riot, m which images were destroyed in the churches, 
and many monastenes were attacked and set on fire 
The Regent could not make up her mind what to do 
She promised to pardon the people of Perth, bjj t after - 
w ards sent Frenc h tro ops in to the tow n The Lords of 
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the Congregation took up arms, and in June 1559 took 
possession of Edinburgh Scotland uas divided into 
t\v 0 parties On th e one side ua s tli e c roivn and the 
clerg}', who ucie hclped b^^Erance O n the oth cc.side 
\\ere_the nobles and^tiie. Erotestants If they ivere to 
hold their own they must get help against the power of 
the French 

6 So It was tliat the Scottish lords came to ask help 
from Elizabeth She did not wish to set an example of 
Elinbeih helping rcbcls who avere fighting against the 
hcips the crowTi , but It was most needful for England 

lords. not to let Scotland be joined to France, and 

this aaas the only way to hinder it 101560 a treaty was 
made at B^yjgk between Elizabeth and the Scottisji 
lords They bound themselves to unite to drive the 
French out of Scotland The French held out in the 
castle of Leith, which was besieged b> the troops of the 
English and the Scots But in July 1560, after the death 
Treatj oC of Regent, peace was made by the Treaty 
Edinburgh of Edinburgh, by whicli It was Settled that the . 
Ercnch_troops should bc„wathdrawn from Scotland, and 
that the King and Queen ofXrancc should no Jongerjnake‘3, 
r^y^claim to the crow n of England. The gov emment of 
Scotland during the queen’s absence was to be in tlie 
hands of a council 

7 In August 1560 the Scottish Parliament met, and 
settled lehgious matters entirely as the Protestants 
w ished The mass sen ice was forbidden, the 

Scotland be , _ _ _ ^ 

comes Pro- 'lulhonty of the Pope v'xs set 'iside, and the 
tesnnt. teaching of a great French religious teacher 
at Geneva, John Calvin, was taken as the rule of faith 
and conduct of the Scottish Church 

Thus England had escaped fiom its first danger — 
that France and Scotland would be joined together, and 
that the French would attack England from the side of 
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Scotland Instead of this Scotland, by the help of Eng- 
land, had becom e a Protestant nation , a nd so h a d bee n 
made a'defence^tb England rather than a dang er 

8 Still the treaty of Edinburgh had not made Eliza- 
beth safe from France King Francis II and his wfe 
refused to agree to it War was again hkely Troubles m 
to break out in Scotland, but in December France. 

1 560 Francis II died, and Mary was left a widow at the age 
of eighteen Moreover, there were now religious troubles 
m France also The Huguenots, as the French Protest- 
ants were called, became very bold in their demands, 
and for some time France was busied with its own affaiis 
Elizabeth ga\ e help to the Huguenots from time to time 
to enable them to go on with the struggle, though she 
did not openly take their side 

9 There was still danger from Mary of Scotland 
Elizabeth would have liked to be on fnendly terms with 
her But Mary would not accept the treaty Marj-Boes 
of Edinburgh, and Elizabeth would not allow bcotimJ. 
her to return home through England Mary sailed to 
Scotland m August 1561, and though she remained a 
Catholic still managed to keep at first on good terms 
with her Protestant subjects and did nothing against 
them She did as sh e wa s^advised by her half-brother, 
J ^mes Stu art, whom she made Earl of_Murray^ 

10 Mary had many firm friends in Scotland Some 
men in England also thought that she was the rightful 
queen of the land, and the Catholics looked to Mary and 
her to bnng back the old rehgion Many Eiizateib 
wished to get Elizabeth to say that she was tlie next heir 
to the throne. Elizabeth was not willing to do so till 
Mary had laid aside all claims to it dunng her ow n life- 
time. This Mary would not do, as she hoped tliat some 
foreign power or a Catholic rising in England might help 
to set her on the English throne In this way the two 
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queens became bitter enemies, though they kept on good 
terms outwardly 

1 1 kluch depended on Mary’s marriage, and at one 
time there was talk of her marrying Don Carlos, son of 

Philip II of Spam This would ha\e made 
ncsTiMnLi, Spam eager to set her on the English throne, 
and would have been very dangerous to Eliza- 
beth It was broken off because Don Carlos was too young 
Elizabeth tried to get Mary to marry a Protestant, but at 
last, m 1565, Mary settled the ma tter by marrying hei_ 
c’ousin^ Henry Stuart, Loid Darnley^ She gamed by 
tKis marriage no new power, but she strengthened her 
claim on England, as Damley was the grandson of 
Henry VIII ’s sister Margaret 

12 Darnley became a Catholic after his marriage, 
and many Scottish nobles followed his example Mary 

M-irys tans Popc and the King of 

apnmst’^ Spam, by which she would be strong enough 
tngiand. power of the crown in Scotland, 

make war against England, and put down Protestantism 
Many of the Scottish lords, even her half-brother, the 
Earl of Murray, were alarmed at the look of affairs, and 
took up arms, hoping for help from England They got 


' Genealog cal table show mg Mar> s claim 10 the English throna 
Henry VII 

I 


James IV of Scot s:Margaret=ArchrbaId 
land j I Earl of Angus 

Mary of Guise^James V Margarct=MaUhew Stiivt 
I I Karl of Lennox 

Francis II =:Mary, Queen of Scots = Henry 
of Trance Lord Damley 


Catharine of= Henry VIII = Anne Boleyn= Jane 
Arrafon | | | Seymour 
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none, and were forced to flee across the Border, as Mary’s 
friends gathered round her 

13 But Mary^s plans were suddenly upset by her 
husband, who was a weak and foolish man, and wished 
for more power than he had Moreover ]Ui,„ieror 
he became lealous of a secretary of th e 
queen, David R izzi o, an Italian, who^helped the queen in 
w ritin g letters to her fr.ends.abroad At last Damley 
made a plot to get rid of Rizzio Some of the nobles who 
were his friends helped him, and in March 1566 Rizzio 
ivas murdered at the palace of Holyrood as he was 
being diagged away from the queen’s presence Damley 
hoped to get the queen m his power, bu t she won him 
oyer.and escaped, to Djunbar There her friends gathered 
round her, and those who had taken part in the murder 
had to flee Murray and the banished lords came back, 
and Mary took them again into favour Soon there was 
quiet in Scotland again , but the queen thought it wiser 
to act cautiously and to put off for a time her plan of 
bringing back Catholicism 

14. In june 1566 a son was born t o Mar>", who after- 
wards became King of England as well as Scotland Mary 
had a stronger claim on England, now that she jjurder of 
had a son who could reign after her, while Damley 
Elizabeth w'as still unmarried But she soon fell into 
new troubles She had never liked her husband, and the 
murder of Rizzio was a thing she could never forgive 
jOne of the Scottish nobles, the earl of Bothwell, was a 
/great favourite with her, and hoped to marry her if 
/| Damley were only out of the way In February 1567 
j the house in which Damley was lying ill was blown up 
' by gunpoii der and Damley w'as kiUed 

There was little doubt that Bothw'ell had Man n^ar 
done this , but he w'as too powerful to be "eii, 1567 
punished Soon he contrived to get the queen into his 
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po\\er, and she agreed to marry him Bothnell already 
had a wife, but she was set aside , and m May 1567 
Marj ^\as marned to him 

15 This angered the Scottish nobles, who were afraid 

that Bothwcll would try to set up the power of the crown 
M r rc d them Through f^ear of this they had 

tol^y asid'e a lready m urdered Rizzio, and agreed tg_the 
the crown nmrder of Darnlcy Now they rose against 
Bothwcll, and the people were entirely on their side 
They looked w itli horror on Botin. ell and Mary for the 
wicked deeds they belie\ cd them to have done to bring 
about their marriage So Bothw ell found that the troops 
he had raised would not fight for him, and he had to flee 
a vay out of the land Mary_fcll_ into the hands of, her 
nobles, who made he^a prisqiier She w as put in a strong 

, 'castle in the middle of Loch Leven, and w as forced to 
lay aside the crowai Her young son was made king as 
James VI , and the Earl of Murray was made Regent 

16 Mary, howe\ cr, soon managed to make her esc ipe 

from her prison, and many who did not like the rule of 
,, . Murray gathered round her Her forces 

' England, werc defeated in battle at Langside, near 

Glasgow, in May 1568, and Mary had to 
choose between falling into the hands of her nobles or 
fleeing to England She chose to trust to Elizabeth, and 
fled across Solway Frith to Workington, whence she went 
to Carlisle 

Thus Mary’s plans had entirely failed, chiefly tlirough 
her own faults Elizabeth saw the enemy who had 
threatened her throne dnven to flee to her for refuge 
A^in Jhad_JPxotestantisrD_won_^e uppe^h^d m S_cpt 
land, and Elizabethjivas free from danger on that side 
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CHAPTER X 
TROUBLES IN ENGLAND 

I Tke presence of Mary in England was verj’ trouble- 
some to Elizabeth She did not n ish to help to put her 
back in Scotland, nor did she wish to let her go 
fo France At first she talked about making keeps Mary 
Mary and her nobles friends again But this 
she could not do The Scottish lords brought fonsard 
letters ivhich they said had been wntten by Mary to 
Bothwellj and nhicli, if Mary really did write them, 
proved her t o have plotted her husband’s murder These 
letters Mere most likely not really ivntten by Mar), but 
they made men believe that Mary was guilty Elizabeth 
Mould not see her, nor would she let her go Maiy' h ad 
come into England of her onm accord to ask for help 
Elizabeth ga\cher no help, buLkept_her as_a pmoner 
She thought that by waiting she ivould see what was 
Misest to do 

It does not seem to have been wise m the end for 
Ehzabeth to keep Mary in England, and it was not right 
of her to do so But Ehzabeth seldom acted straight- 
forwardly She always wished to do as little as possible, 
and wait to see what ivould happen next She would 
neither help Mar> nor the Scottish lords, but ivanted to 
keep them both under her power as much as she could 

2 But Mar)’ was quite as dangerous to Elizabeth when 
she was a pnsoner m England as she had been before 
Some Enghshmen looked on her as the right- 
fill queen — nearly all thought that she was pewsm 
the rightful successor to Elizabeth So plots 
were made from time to Ume in her favour, by those, 
in England or abroad, who wished to see Catholicism 
brought back First there was a plan for many ing ]\Iary 
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to tlie Duke of Norfolk, the chief amongst the English 
nobles This plan was found out before it was ready, and 
the Northern nobles, who were in arms to free Mary, 
failed m their attempt In November 1569 the Earls of 
Northumberland and Westmoreland gathered their forces 
and set up the mass service in the places which they 
entered The Earl of Warmck went a g ainst them, and 
tne rebels „fled The rising in Mary’s favour entirely 
failed, and the rebels were severely punished 

3 The Pope looked on Elizabeth as the great enemy to 
the Catholic religion, and did all he could to stir up the 
El b ih Catholics in England to rise up against her 
communi In February 1570 he excomimmicated Ehza- 

beth, that is, he put her outside of the Church 
He declared her to be no longer Queen of England, and 
ordered her subjects not to obey her No one paid much 
heed to this , but it set tlie English people still more 
against the Pope than they had been before I n 1571 
P arliament made laws against the Catho lics It nas 
made high tr eason to call the queen a heretic or to bring 
into England anj papers from the Pope ,”and the clergy 
were made to keep the Church laws more stnctly than 
they had done England 'wished to draw all its people 
more closely together The more it was threatened by 
Catholics abroad the more it must strengthen its own 
Church and make all men obey it 

4 But It Mas found to be hard to do this It is true 

that a great part of the people had agreed to the form of 
Eebgious Church teaching and Church services which 
diiTiciiUies. been set up at tlie beginning of tlie reign 

Many men agreed to it for a time because they hoped to 
change it in the May in which they wanted The Catho 
lies hoped that it might be brought gradually nearer to 
their opinions The Protestants also who had fled 
abroad in Mail’s reign Mere not content, tthen the> 
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came back, to find so much of the old services and the 
old beliefs still kept up They hoped to get nd of them 
in time But both the Catholics and the Puntans, as 
these extreme Protestants were called, found that their 
hopes were disappointed England went farther away 
from Catholicism, and after Elizabeth’s excommunication 
by the Pope was entirely opposed to it Similarly the 
Puntans found that they could not make the changes 
which they wished Elizabeth did not want to cut off 
herself and England from the old Church altogether The 
Puntans also were ordered to obey the-Act of Uniformity 
and conduct the services as they were laid doivn in the 
Prayer Book Many of the clergy would not wear the 
suiphce, and gave up their livings rather than do so In 
this way Protestant dissenters began to grow up m 
England 

5 These troubles in England, and the fierce way in 
which the Kings of Spam and France ivere trying to put 
down the Protestants m their kingdoms, R,dolfis , 
encouraged thj ^ Eng lish Catholics to pbt 
again_sjt_the queen Tn~i57i~the plan tv as again set on 
f oot that the Du ke of Norfolk should marry Mary Stuart 
An Italian banker in England, by name Ridolfi, carried 
on the plot He wished to get help from the Pope and 
the King of Spam, who gave him mone> and promised 
to send soldiers, if only Elizabeth were captured by the 
friends of NorfolL 

The plot, howeve r, was found out by Cecil, and the chief 
people concerned m it were made prisoners Norfolk was 
brought to trial for high treason, and was con- 
demned to death The Spanish Ambassador the Nether- 
tv as ordered to leave England, and war with i^mst 
Spain seemed likely But Spain was soon Spain 
kept busy with other matters The people of the Nether- 
lands had long been governed harshly by Spain, and the 
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Protestants amongst them had suffered grievous perse- 
cution In 1572 a rebellion against Spam began there, 
which led in the end to the separation of part of the 
Netherlands from the power of Spain They formed 
themselves into the Dutch Repubhc 

6 Just <as Elizabeth had managed to get the better of 
Trance by giving help to the Scottish lords who rose in 

arms against their queen, &ci_nQiy_she_gai.e 
mThc Nc'*'' hdp tqtlm reb els in the N eth erlands , and thus 
theriands. Kiiig^^Spain enougli toj3qqn__lns 

own dominions In this way England kept clear of the 
wa^Tvvnh Spain for some }eais to come Itleanuhile the 
English seamen did much harm to Spam Men had 
begun to take more to tlie sea, and ships put out from 
Portsmoutli winch seized the Spanish \ essels on their road 
home from the West Indies Chief amongst these rob- 
bers of the sea was Sir John Haw kins, to whom the queen 
sometimes lent money and whose profits she shared In 
this way a race of English seamen was being trained up 
r''\\ho were full of courage and ready for any adventure 
Their bravery filled the Spaniards with alarm, and made 
them rather afraid of England 

7 During all these troubles England had at all events 
been at peace, w'hile all over Europe men were at war 
Pro>Tienty Engh sh tra de had got much g ood by th is 
ofEnEiand Many worlunenlmd fled from the Low Coun- 
tnes to England, and the EnghsTniafned' fronT'Smm 
howlo_m^e^Ibth_ and silk~better tHmalhcy had -done 
before. They learned also how~to~dye Iheir *clotJi *al 
home , for before they had sent much ofTTto be dyed in 
Flanders So there was more work for men to do in 
England, and tliere was not so much distress amongst 
the poor as tliere had been in the reigns of Edward VI 
and Mary The labourers settled down quietly to the 
new ways of farming The poor were taken care of 
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b) collections made m the churches This was a great 
improvement, as they had been left almost uncared for 
since the monasteries were pulled down , for in old times 
the poor used to be fed by the monks The collection 
in churches grew in time to be a regular payment or rate, 
and so the ^ Poor Law ^ grew up, w hich provided that t' 
ever) one should pay to support the poor in the distnct 
where he lived Then, as the poor were taken care of, 
the robbers and thieves who robbed travellers on the 
roads were gradually put dow’n by the law In all these 
ways the English people began to be better off, and so 
took more interest in the things that were going on 
They saw that the Catholic States of E u rope w^anted to 
bring England un der t heir power So men grew to fear 
aii d to disli ke the Papi sts in En gland, andjhis i s w ’haF is 
meant when v^e say that England became a Protestant 
country 

8 The Catholic plots in England still went on. In 
1577 Philip II ’s half-brother, Don John of Austria, was 
Governor of the Netherlands, and made a catholic 
plan to invade England, marry Mary Stuart, 

and rule the land as the King of Spam wished He could 
not, however, gather together an army large enough, as 
his brother did not entirely trust him, and would not 
help him enough 

9 Then the enemies of England tried to attack hei 
through Ireland, where the English power had always 
been weakest The conquest of Ireland m ^ 

Henry II ’s reign had not been fully earned 

out, so as to bnng law and order into the land. Only i n , 
the English Pale, as the counties round Dublin werc'^ 
called, was there anything like order Outside that the 
Irish and the English settlers vere perpetually at yvar 
The English settlers fell into tlie ways of the Insh and 
)^erc as lawless as they So Ireland was always a trouble 
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to the English kings Sometimes the> sent forces there 
md acted \ igorousl> for a while, but thej ne\cr did so 
for a long enough time to do an> good The Irish looked 
on the English ns tyrants, and were alwnjs ready to rise 
against them 

10 The Reformntion m England had increased the 
enmity between the Irish and the English The Ir sh 

did not agree with changes in religion which 

'JlreKnd wcrc brought in suddenly from outside The 
1565-1569. religious changes in England were taken to 
Ireland and wcrc carried out by force But this force 
w’as not used \ cry strongly Elizabeth did not w ish to 
spend much money in Ireland, and so her deputies could 
do little Tlie people grew more discontented, and 
gathered round the chieftains who wcrc most opposed to 
England In 1565 there was a rcbcllion jn Ulster unde r 
Shan O’Neil, who claimed the Earldom of Ty rone This 
nsing was put down by Sir Henry Sidney, who washed 
to have more En^sh sent oier to colonise the province 
of Munster and bnng it under English rule Some 
English went there, and the Irish rose against them m 
1569 There was much fighting before peace was re- 
stored, and the Irish began to look to the King of Spain 
to help them against the English and secure for them the 
old religion 

11 At last, in 1579, some Insh csiles got troops from 
the Pope and from Spam and landed m Ireland, where a 

J Rising m rising igain took phcc under their powerful 
' 5^5 Earl of Desmond It was nearly put down, 

when the amval of 800 Spanish and Italian troops again 
gave It life They built a fort at Smerw ick, in Kerry , 
where they were attacked by' the Deputy, Lord Grey do 
Wilton They avere taken prisoners and all w'ere put to 
death m 1580 The English had begun to hate the 
Spaniards, and showed them no mercy After this no 
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more troops irere sent, and the rebellion vras gradual!” 

put dOTTl- 

12 Hut meanwhile Phuip II had become more power- 

ful, £0 that he was still more feared In Europe. He 
claimed in 1 580 the kingdom of Portugal, and Pcr-er 
nhen he had taken possession of it seemed IL 

likel j to ha\ e more money and troops to carry out his 
plans Elizabeth vas so much afiaid of this that she 
planned to ally herself vnih France against Spain- She 
talked of raanying the younger brother of the King of 
France, the Duke of Anjou, though he was ti\enty years 
jounger than herself But the English people liked 
France as httle as they hked Spam, and the marriage 
V as laid aside, 

13 Soon there v-as danger to England from the side 
of Scotland once more. Ajoungman, Esme Stuart, who 
was heir to the earldom of Lennox - and had scotlaid, 
been brought up in France among the leaders 

of the Catholic partj , was sent by them to Scotland in 
1378 He soon von the confidence of the joung long, 
and did all he could to stir up the old party which had 
been m fa\our of France The Regent, Morton, was 
brought to tnal for haiing had a share in Damley’s 
murder, and i.as put to death in 1581 The French 
part> had got the power into their hands, and w ere ready, 
if thej could get help from Spain, to invade England 
But again the Protestant nobles of Scotland rose to put 
do’vn the plans laid against them Headed by the Earl 
of Gowne they seized the joung kmg, who had been 
in nted to a hunting-partj at the castle of Ruthven. 
James VI v as m the hands of bis nobles, and Lennox 
was ordered to Iea\e Scotland- The Catholic plan to 
attack England again came to nothing 

14- But m England itself, though there was no open 
yrar, a secret war was at this time going on to bnng back 
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thc people to the old fniili Men’s passions had grown 
fiercer about religious matters during the long struggle 
' jtMiit of the hast } cars Many joung men had left 

yj coliccc':. England to be educated abroad A college 

was built speciallj for the English Catholics at Douaj, 
which was aflcia\ards rcmo\cd to Rheims , and m 1579 
' another college was founded b> the Pope m Rome. Tlicsc 
joung Englishmen were taught bj the Jesuits, who were 
men belonging to a new religious order which had been 
founded m 1341, to work for the Pope The Jesuits did 
everything they could to strengthen the power of the 
Pope in Europe they got a great hold over men’s minds 
by their teaching, and as they trained joung men to 
uphold the old beliefs, they were the bitterest enemies 
Protestantism had jet had to meet 

15 The college at Rome soon sent to England those 
whom it had trained In 1580 a company of thirteen 
The Jesuits pnests camc to England that they might do 
iiiEngtind what they could to Win back men to the old 
faith Their leader was Edward Campion, an English- 
man Up to this time the Catholics in England had not 
refused to go to the new services they had contented 
themselves with keeping to the old beliefs in their hearts, 
while outwardly they obej’cd the law Now these Jesuit 
priests came to give them back the old services They 
travelled through the country in disguise and had secret 
meetings of the Catholics for w orship The Catholics, 
being so encouraged, began to refuse to attend the ser- 
vices in the churches Printing-presses were also secretly 
set up, and little books were printed in great numbers in 
defence of the old religion and against the queen and 
her government There was set up in England an open 
Opposition to the queen in behalf of the Pope 

16 This led to greater stnetness in carrying out the 
Ia.w s which called upon everyone to go to the services laid 
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down in t e Prayer Book. The pnests were taken 
prisoners, and Campion and some others were put 
to death for treason It was made high _ 

, Lav s against 

treason for anyone to receive these pnests theCatho- 
into his house, or to go to their secret services 
The Catholics were now quite separated from the Pro- 
testants, and were opposed to them It was hard to see 
how a Catholic could be looked upon as a loyal subject 
of the queen when he thought it his duty to obey the 
Pope, w'ho had declared that Elizabeth was no longer 
queen The pnests w ere always looking for help from 
Spain, and plotted the murder of the queen_^tb Jhe 
Ambassador of'Spain, w’h^w asl{n 7 £pndqn There were 
the discontented Catholics at home, the fnends of Mary 
Stuart, and the Catholic party throughout Europe gene- 
rally, who were all joined together to do all they could 
against Elizabeth 

17 Thus men had now come to hate one another 
bitterly for their religious differences They did not shrink > 
from the thought of treacherously killing one Throgmor 
another, and the idea of getting a statesman ions plot 

or a sovereign out of the way by murder became quite 
common In 1583 a plot w'as discovered for murdering 
Elizabeth and setting Mary Stuart on the throne in her 
place A Catholic, Franci s Th rog morto n, wa s at ,th(L 
bottom of it He vvaj sehed^ an^^ftemards was jiut to 
^deathr Amongst his papers was found a list of those 
who had taken part in the plot against the queen, and 
many things which showed that the Spanish Ambassador 
had known of it 

18 Elizabeth learned from this how many and great 
were the dangers which surrounded her and England 
The greatest of her enemies was the King of Spam, who 
had lately been growing more powerfuk It was clear to 
Elizabeth that she could not hope to win over Spam to 
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her side Her chief ministers had long been urging her 
to open war ivith Spain, and it clearly cculd not be put 
off much longer In 1584 the Spanish Ambassado r^ w as 
sent out of England because he had tahen parTTrnhe' 
plore^gainStXlizabelliT’aml this was a sign to Spam that 
England meant to resist further attempts 

Moreover, the chief men of England drew closer 
round the queen In 1584 an association was formed 
for the protection of Elizabeth’s life Those 
to protert" who joined it declared that they \vould pursue 
LUzabcth death all who should try to hurt the 

queen, and also anyone m whose behalf they did so In 
this way the plotters were told that if they succeeded in 
killing Elizabeth, Marj' Stuart would at once be put to 
death as well 


CHAPTER \I 

ENGLAND AND SPAIN 

I Af 1 ER se\ cnteen years of peace Elizabeth w as at length 
driven to prepare for war with Spam, before Spam had 
„ , grown so powerful as to crush her altogether 

the Nether She determined at last to give open help 
to the Netherlands, who had revolted from 
Philip II , and who were now hard pressed by him At 
t he end o f isSsJh cEarl of L eicester_was sent'wrth-a 
„bod>-.of_JInglish -troops „to th^fyefl mrlan ds Elizabeth 

never hoped that the Ncthcrlandeis would ho'd their 
own against Philip’s soldiers, and would have been willing 
to give up their cause if she could have made peace for 
herself The English troops did little in the Netherlands, 
as Elizabeth did not send them proper pay, nor allow 
their general to hav e much power She still wished to 
put off war if possible 

The English m the Netherlands tried to take the city 
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of Zutphciij and m the siege Sir Philip Sidney was 
w lunded, and soon after died He was much mourned ' 
for all over Europe, as he was a great scholar as well as « 

.1 brave soldier and a courteous gentleman As he lay . 
wounded on the field some water was brought to him, \ 
but seeing a dying soldier near him he gave it to him, 
saying, ‘ Your need is the greater ’ 

2 Tlie Spaniards wore made very angry just at this 
time by an expedition undertaken by Sir Francis Drake to 
the West Indies He took three of their finest cities and 
coasted along their shores, plundering and 

laying waste all that he could Already Drake tiic SpimUi 
hid sailed round the world (1577-1581) and 
had done much harm to Spain He came back to Eng- 
land w ith his spoils, and the Queen visited him in his ship 
and knighted him The Spaniards felt that their trade 
was not safe and demanded of the king that the seas 
should be secure for their ships Philip II felt that to 
protect the trade of Spam he must put down the power 
of the English at sea 

3 Though war was being prepared against England, 
still that did not put an end to the plots which were made 
there Tjie,.Eric^s_at^iems persuaded n-,bmKton, 7 
some young Englishmen toTliinkUiat the best P'ob 

thing they could do for their religion was to put Elizabeth 
to death Another plan was made of killing the queen, 
freeing Mary fiom prison, and setting her on tlie throne 
by Spanish help A young man, Anthony Babington, 
w.is at the head of this plot, and Mary was told that it 
was being earned oil She consented to it, and letters 
passed between her and those engaged in the plan 

But the plot had been found out, and was used by 
the Secretary of State, Sir Francis Walsing- 
ham, as a means of bringing Mary to her m u 
ruin He contrived by his spies to get hold of Mar}-^3 
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letters and make copies both of the letters she got and of 
the answers she sent When proof enough had been got 
against Mary all her papers were seized and she was 
made a stnct prisoner in Fothenngay Castle The con- 
spirators were caught, tned, and executed, and some of 
them confessed before being put to death 

4. The proof against Mary was laid before the Privy 
Council, and it was settled that she should be brought to 
trial A commission of peers and lawyers 
bJ^htto was appointed to try her, according to the 
tnab provisions of the Act passed m 1585, for 

having plotted against tlie queen’s life This commission 
[decided that she came under the power of the Act of 
[Parliament, inasmuch as she avas guilty of aiming at the 
queen’s death Finally, Parliament met and gave its ap- 
proval to the decision of the commission (November 15S6) 

5 Still Elizabeth avas unavillmg to consent to Mary’s 

death Mary was a queen avho had sought her pro- 
Death of tection, and Elizabeth feared the effect avhich 
iiiarj jjgf death might produce in Europe. Her 

ministers and the people avere a ery anxious to get Mary 
out of the avay As long as she hved there avould be no 
end to the plots against the queen Ehzabeth avanted to 
get rid of Marj'avithout doing so openly She signed the 
warrant for Mary’s death, and Mary was at once executed 
at Fothenngay, in February 1587 Elizabeth afterwards 
declared she never meant the avarrant to be used, and 
tried to throav the blame of her execution on her secretarj 

6 Men avere glad aahen Mary avas put to death So 
long as she lived plots were alavays bemg made m her 
Results of behalf, and the Cathohes a\ ere alavays looking 
her death. forward to her succession Noav that she 
was dead men hoped there avould be greater qmet in the 
Lmd If war avas to come it would be against a foreign 
king who av’as trying to conquer England for himself, 
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^nd would no longer be earned on m Mary’s name. 
y Philip II was more eager now to invade England, for he 
bould now claim it for himself, and need not fight foi 
alary But the other powers of Europe thought that 
Spam was already too strong, and had no Wish to see 
her made any stronger Moreover, James VI of Scot- 
land was set against an attempt which would do away 
with his chance of succeeding to the English crowm So 
It was that when the great attack of the Spaniards came, 
England was freer than she had been for many years 
from foes within and on her borders 

7 Philip II set himself to work to raise a fleet for the 
invasion of England. It was long before it was ready 
In Apnl 1587 Drake sailed into the harbour The Armada 
of Cadiz, destroyed forty of the Spanish sets sad 
ships, and burned a large store of provisions which the 
Spaniards bad got ready for their fleet It was not till 
May 1588 that the ‘ invincible Armada,’ as the Spaniards 
c alled their fleet of 1:^3 ships, wa s ready to put to sea, 
Philip’s plan was that his fleet should sail to Dunkirk ? 
and there be joined by a force of soldiers from the 
Netherlands In this way an army of 50,000 men would 
be prepared to ravage England 

8 The long delay Of the Spaniards was useful to 
England, where many preparations had to be made 
Neither ships nor soldiers were plentiful, prmamuons 
The royal navy had only thirty^-foiir ships m EngtmA - 
readmess, and they were much smaller than the Spanish 
ships But the seaport towuis got ready their merchant- 
men, and private gentlemen manned such ships as they 
could to help their country in her need On shore also 
the musters of the counties were called out and dniled. 
Everyone was anxious to do what he could to drive back 
Philip The chief among the Catholics came to serve 
their country with zeal, for though they wished the old 
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rdigion back again they were loo true Englishmen to 
t\ ish to see their country conquered by Philip 

9 On Sunday, July 21 , the Armada came m sight of 
the Engbsh coast off Pljmouth The English Admiral, 
ChJtrlil'Lofd Howard of Effingham, aid not 
|mUie dare t6"atFack'the huge^SpShish fleet. He 

Channel followed them up the Channel, hanging on 
their rear and doing them such damage as he could 
He knew the Channel better than the Spaniards, and in 
his small and handy vessels could fall upon them and 
sail away again at his pleasure For a ueek the Armada 
sailed slowly up the Channel, and on Saturday, July 27, 
anchored off Calais , there the Spanish Admiral awaited 
the coming of the troops from the Netherlands under 
their great general, Ale\ander of Parma 

10 But the troops from the Netherlands did not come, 
as they were prevented from sailing by a fleet of Dutch 
The Armada English vessels which cruised off the 

dispereed. coast On the eiening of Sundaj, July 28, 
the English Admiral resolved to dn\e the Spanish ships 
into the open sea, where he could better fight wth them 
Six of the oldest ships were filled with things that burned 
easily, and were sent flaming against the Spanish fleet 
The wind earned them on, and the Spaniards, alarmed 
as they saw them coming, cut their cables and fell into 
confusion Thus they were driven out of their harbour 
and had to sail northwards along the Flemish coast 
The English followed and did much damage by the 
straightness and siviftness with which they fired their 
guns, while the Spaniards shot over the English vessels 
A gale sprung up and the Spanish fleet sailed helplessl> 
(northw'ards, losing ship after ship from the English guns 
The English followed them as long as they had any shot 
feft The gale increased m violence, and the Spaniards 
(led round the north of Scotland, to return home again 
Many of their ships were wrecked off the Hebndes and 
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the Insh coast Out of the hundred and thirty-tn'o ships 
which sailed from Spain only fifty-three returned 

11 Thus the attack of Spam on England, which had 

been so long feared, entirely faded. It w as a greater failure 

than anyone knew at the time Philip II . 

. , , , 1 Lngland 

hoped to make another attempt in time, but freed from 

he ne\ er found another chance Thenar of 

religion jiassed from England to France, and for the rest 

of his reign Philip II was busy in helping the Catholic 

party in France, who were trying to keep Henry IV 

from being made king, as he was then a Protestant, 

though he afterwards became a Catholic. 

12 Besides this the failure of the Armada made Eng- 
land know how strong she was The great danger whic h 
all had gone throu gh drew all_Englishmen_ Res-dtson 
to gether A national hatred of Spam filled England, 
their mmds They were ready to do ei'erything they 
could against Spain Hatred of Spam and Catholiasm 
made England more decidedly Protestant than it had 
been before The Catholic party no longer plotted 
against Ehzabeth. hlanv of th em -iDinEd..the..national 
C hurch, with which Englishmen in general grew more 
content when they saw how it could keep them united. 

13 Englishmen were no longer afraid of being 
attacked by Spam, but rather were determined to attack it 
in turn Year by year expeditions were made Kavai vmr 
against the power of Spam in some quarter or Spam, 
another Hatred of Spam went on growmg among the 
Enghsh people, and English ships lost no chance of 
doing all the harm they could to the power of Spain A 
constant war w ent on at sea, in which the English w ere 
almost always successful, and brought booty home to 
England. In this v/ild way English seamanship was 
Rowing up, and England was making good her claim to 
be the mistress of the sea. 

It was not the actual loss to Spam in the defeat of 
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the Armada which made that defeat important But 
after that time the Entflish felt the mselves a mat A for 
the Sp aniard s , thenceforth , they^macle"!^^^^ 'settled 
puipose to beat down what had hitherto been the chief 
power in Europe The attempt to force Catholicism on 
England from ivithout had failed, and the Enghsh people 
felt more than before that Protestantism was necessary 
for their national independence 


CHAPTER XII 

ENGLAND AFTER THE ARMADA 

I After the defeat of the Armada England was free 
from the load of troubles which had seemed to weigh her 
Spain gron-s down for the last tlnrty years She w as again 
weaker United, and the dread of dangers at home and 
abroad had passed away In the hour of peril England 
found out how united her people reaUy had become, how 
their differences really disappeared before a threat to 
their national liberty At the same time the power of 
Spam was seen to be overrated, and all those who were 
resisting Spain plucked up their courage. The war 
against the pow'er of Spam went on in the Netherlands 
and m France The Protestant Netherlands slowly made 
good their revolt against Philip II , the moderate party 
m France slowly got the better of the extreme Catholics 
who were helped b> Philip II Every j ear after 1588 
made England’s position stronger and showed that the 
influence of Spam was growing weaker 

2 So It was that the energies of Englishmen began to 
show themselves more strongly They became more 
and more fond of the sea, because they wanted to 
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find out new lands in the far-off West, about svhich so 

many stones had been told The fact that 

the Pope had given to the Spaniards and Por- grows 

tuguese all the lands which might be found 

outm the New World made expeditions thither seem like 



crusades to tlie Protestant English of Elizabeth’s time 
This desire to do harm to Spam began to grow into a 
wish to found colonies in the New World Sir Wa lter 
Raleigh firs^made a settlement in j 5 84, -to -which the 
name o^f < Virginia’^ was^ven, in honour. of_the_Virgin 
Queen This settlement was not at first successful, 
though It afterwards flounshed. English discoverers 
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sailed on every side Much of North America was found 
out by the English, who were tryung to discov'er a north- 
west passage to India In this way English trade and 
enterprise began to increase very quickly 

3 Besides this the country had grown much richer, 
and men began to wish for more comfortable homes T he 
OroHthof Itnd had been long free from civil war, so 

comfort. men were not afraid of liav ing their houses 

pulled down, and began to build better houses than they 
had had before Instead of the castles of the feudal barons, 
which were built to fight out of, there sprang up the 
country house of the rich gentleman Many of the finest 
\ houses m England w ere built m Elizabeth’s time, and so 
1 are said to be built in the Elizabethan style of architec- 
ture. Not only were the rich more comfortable but the 
poor also Every class of trader and farmer began to 
grow ncher, and so to live betler The very poor 
provi de d for b y law in 1601 the Poor Law was settl^d.as 
It remained J^^ilM 832 Workhouses were r(rHe~built m 

every'coiinty, and a rate was to be collected by overseers 
of the poor from all the people, to give the means of 
living to the poor in their district 

4. But the growth of the people showed itself in othec 
ways besides wealth At no time m English history were 
Elizabeths there more great men in England than in 
court. Elizabeth’s reign Amongst her ministers 

were many whose names are still remembered for their 
wisdom, especially William Cecil, Lord Burleigh His 
prudence and caution did much for England, and Eliza- 
beth always trusted him above all others so long as he 
lived To Ehzabeth’s court came all the young men who 
wished to gain honour Elizabeth was truly the centre 
of English society, and her court was always splendid 
S But above all the reign of Elizabeth is famous m our 
history as being the time when the greatest of English 
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writers flounshed Men’s minds had been stirred by 
the great events that had been going on, and English 
they had much to think about, and also enters, 
a quiet time to think in. So we cannot wonder that men 
wrote and read more than they had been used to do 
Among the writers of Elizabeth’s time the greatest was 
William S hakes peare, whose plays show us how much 
men thought and knew m those davs Theatres had now 
begun to be set up in England, and there were many 
- writers of plays, though none so great as Shakespeare 
Another great poet, too, was Edmund Spense r, whose 
‘ Faene Queen’ puts before us the moral virtues in the 
forms of knights gomg out to fight against wrong It 
would take too long to tell even the names of the other 
great writers in England at this time , but m almost 
every kind of wnting and every branch of learning there 
were some men who wote what will always be read. 


CHAPTER Xlir 

TROUBLES OF ELIZABETH’S LAST \ EARS 

I Though England was at last freed from the fear of 
Spain, which had so long weighed her dowm, she had 
still a good deal to disquiet her There w'ere still diffi- 
culties to be settled at home 

The defeat of the Armada had lessened the power of 
the Catholics in England , but the way in which Eliza- 
beth behaved in Church m atters increased the num ber 
of the P uritans,. She was more than e\er Reiig,ous 
resolved to have a Church in England which d'seord 
should be neither Popish nor Puritan The Court of 
High Commission, which had entire power in church 
matters, tried and punished those who would not carry 
out the worship of God as it was set doivn in the Pra^ tr 
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Book Elizabeth chose bishops \sho were opposed to the 
Puntansj and an attempt was made to put them dowai 
by force It was not, lioucvcr, successful, and was a 
source of discord in England, which grew more and 
more, as there were man> on the side of the Puntans 

2 More than tins, there were two parties among Eliza- 

beth’s ministers and friends Many of her old ministers 
Poimcnl soon after the de^ar of the Armada, 

p=>n‘«s and jounger men became powerful with the 

queen Burleigh and the older men who had seen all 
the growth of the struggle with Spam wished to bring 
that struggle to an end and to make peace with Spain 
On the other hand, the ) oungcr men wished to carry on 
the war against Spain, as they wanted toha\c chances of 
doing great things and winning great names for them- 
sebes Chief amongst these was Robert De\ereu\, Earl 
of Essex, of whom the queen w as \cr> fond These two 
parties w'cre aliva)s struggling to get the upper hand in 
the Queen’s Council 

3 In 1596 Essex had his own way and sailed against 

Cadiz, which was sacked, and the ships in its harbour 
W’nrviih wcrc all destrojcd Next j car (1597) Esset 
Spun went to cut off the Spanish fleet which was 

bringing back treasure from tlie Indies He did not, how - 
ever, succeed, and this was the last great expedition made 
against Spam , for in 1598 Philip II died, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son, Philip IV., who was not fitted to do 
much for himself, and was in the hands of a peaceful 
minister In the same j car also Lord Burleigh died, and 
Essex, who liad hoped that he would be the queen’s ad- 
X iser, found that she listened more wallinglj to the counsels 
of Burleigh’s son, Robert Cecil, who gave her the same 
sort of advice as his father had gixen The quarrels in 
the Queen’s Council became more bitter than they had 
been before 
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4. There was also a senous rising of the nation in Ire- 
land, where men hoped to get help from Spam and from 
thePope Hugh O’Neiljivhohad been faithful TrouHisia 
to England'^ih the lasi reiolt and. had been 
made Earl of TjTone as a reward, was ^ the head of this 
ne’\ ri sing At first he was successful, and in Apnl 
1598 defeated the English on the n\ er Blackv ater, not 
far from Armagh. It was felt m England that no time 
must be lost inputting down the rebels Troops were 
sent o\ er, in 1599, under Essex, as Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland The enemies of Essex were glad to have him 
out of England, and as he had wished that war should be 
earned on against Spam, he could not refuse to take the 
command when it was offered to him. 

5 But Essex, w ,hen he reached Ireland, did not march 
against Tjrone at once. Instead of going to Ulster, 
which ivas TjTone’s stronghold, he wasted his strength in 
small expeditions m Munster and Leinster "WTien he 
did march north his troops were worn out and refused 
to fight Instead of fightin g wnth T^Tone he mad e peace 
WUhJiim, granting him~er) favourable terms Essix m 
Then he left Ireland and crossed o\er to Ireland. 
England, that he might persuade Elizabeth to agree to 
what he had done. He hoped tnat the queen's fondness 
for him strong enough to lead her to agree to anj - 
thing that he might propose. 

6 So in Septem ber Essex hastily came back to 
England and we nt at o nce to the q'ueem AFfirst she 
recFKed liim wnth kindneis","but when she thought of 
what he had done she became \eiy angry wnth him. 
He was kept m custody, and his domgs were Hisgrace 
exammed by the Queen’s CounciL He had oft-ssex. 
all his offices taken away from him, and was bidden to 
keep himself a prisoner m his own house He was sus- 
pected oT wishing to get the goiemment into his own 
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hands and to raise up a party m Ireland m his outi 
favour 

7 For a time Essex lived quietly, but at lasthe resolved 
to try and get his power back again He was so popular 
,/ Rising of that he thought men would do anything he 

‘'^ksbcx. wished In February 1601 he assembled 

at his house some of his friends m arms Some of 
the queen’s ministers who went to ask the reason were 
made pnsoners Essex marched with his followers 

through the City, hoping that the people would take up 
arms in his behalf In this he was entirely mistaken no 
one moved to support him. He had to flee to his own 
house before the royal troops, and was made prisoner 
He was brought to tnal, and was found guilty of high 
treason 

8 Essex wished to frighten the queen by showing her 
how strong he was H^ad many. of. the Euntansjind 

the soldier clas s on his _side 1^ thought that they 

vvouIdTlsc^nnd by thelF nsin^orce~the”queen to take 
him back into her favour and afterwards do what he 
Death of Wished But the English people held by 

Lssex the laws, and those who were on the side of 

Essejc s^till would not help him tq_ break the j aws Now 
that he was orodemned to death the queen could not 
save him Though she was fond of him still he had 
been guilty in the same way as had Mary Stuart , and 
if one had not been spared, neither could the other be 
Esse.v.wa s executed m Febnia rj^ 1601 

9 Meanwhile Lord Mountj oy succeeded Essex in Ire - '' 
land, and made Tyrone submit, though troops were sent 
from Spain to help him Tyrone laid down his arms on 
condition that his lands should be left him, and there 
was peace again in Ireland just after the queen’s death 

10 The last years of Ehzabeth were saddened b> the 
death of Essex, which grieved her very much The'\ 
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people had loved him and were soi ry for his death The 
queen was now old, and saw around her a younger 
generation, which had grown up in the peace 
w hich Elizabeth had won for them, and did not unnopular 
now agree with her and her ways of looking 
at things She saw herself growing less popular, and 
Parliament was gron mg bolder m its dealings with her 
1 1 Little has been said about Parliament under the 
Tudor kings, because Parliament was not so important 
as the Crown and its mmisteis The roval 
power had grown greater under the Tudors, 
and the great things that weie happening m 
England made it needful that there should be one head 
Henry VII had been busy m bringing back peace after 
the Wars of the Roses and putting down the power of 
the nobles Henry VIII separated England from the 
Papacy Under Edward VI the Reformation of the 
Church was vigorously earned on Mary found the 
people disgusted with this, and tried to bring back the old 
faith Elizabeth had i\ orked hard to bring back religious 
peace, and had strengthened the nation to stand out 
against the power of Spam Each of these rulers had a 
a ery hard task to do each of them had the greater part 
of their people on the r side m doing it So it was that 
they were trusted by their people and by their Parlia- 
ments The ir Parliame nts avere ahnqs^ always ready to 
help j-hem to do vd iat the y andlh'e'people avantVd to haa e 
done * - — - 

So, though Parliament seemed to obey the soa ereign, 
ue must remember that one great reason of this avas, 
tliat Parliament trusted him Moreover, the breaking 
away from the Church of Rome and the setting up of 
new things m the English Church made the Parliament 
really stronger In all this the croavn had to fall back 
upon the Parliament and do all that it avanted to do by 
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means of Acts of Parliament , for no king would ha\ e 
dared to set aside the Pope simply by his own ^\lll 
Really during all this Tudor penod iie may say that 
Parliament mostly did what the croivn wished, but that 
the crown recognised more fully than had been done 
before the authority of Parliament 

12 It is w orth noticing that all these Tudor so\ ercigns 
lost the lor e of the people at the end of their reigns, and 

^ that Parliament seemed to be on the point of 

^ of the quarrelling with them when they died Henry 

Tudors. Yjj disliked for his heavy taxation 

that Henr) VIII found it wase to put his ministers to 
death Henry VIII had grown so oppressive that many 
men looked eagerly for his death The doings of the 
Reformers under Edw'ard VI were so unpopular that 
Mary’s changes were received with joy Mary in time 
grew to be so hated for her persecutions that a rebellion 
was near when she died Now too Elizabeth, when she 
had done the great work which lay before her at the 
beginning of her reign, was no longer as much loved by 
her people as before, and Parliament began to interfere 
with her doings 

13 The expenses of the Insh war gav e Parliament in 

1601 a chance of objecting to one of the queen’s ways 
Parliament ^Msing money She used to reward her 

and mono- courtiers and favourites by giv mg them mouo^ 

folies of certain articles— that is, letting them! 
alone have the nght to sell some one article, so that they 
could ask for it any pnee they chose An Act was 
brought before Parliament to do aw ay with these But 
Elizabeth knew how to give way She sent a message 
saying that all grants which were against the law should 
at once be done aw av w ith The Commons sent to thank 
her, and she answered that she had no thought in her 
heart except for the good of her people It was a boast 
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in which there was much truth Elizabeth was always 
most careful of her country’s good, and the welfare of 
England was closely bound up with her own 

14 There is nothing else to tell m Elizabeth’s reign 
Tlie queen grew gloomy and sad as she grew older She 
seems to have felt heiself friendless in her Dewhof 
old age and knew that everyone was think- Elizabeth 
ing about her successor She died in March 1603, 
in the seventieth year of her age and the forty-sixth 
of her reign 


Summary 


The yeais that we have gone through were most un- 
poitant for England , m them she first of all took up 
the position which she still holds amongst 
the other nations of Europe Henry VII 
gave peace and order at home and set England m a 
strong and independent position as regarded foreign states 
Henry VIII set the land free from the power of the 
Pope and made the Church in England English only 
Elizabeth made sure for her country what her father and 
grandfather had begun She beat back Rome and Spam 
alike and set the power and freedom of England on a fiim 
and safe foundation Meanwhile, the English people 
rose with their higher posit on Ever)lhing that we are 
most proud of as a nation sprung up more strongly in 
Elizabeth’s reign English courage, bravery, and adven- 
ture were know n all over Europe English seamanship 
became famous Colonies were sent out to far-off lands 
Trade flourished, and nches and comfort increased 
Above all, high and noble thoughts filled men’s heaits, 
and led them to write lovely and noble works in verse 
and prose. An eager desire for knowledge filled all 
men’s minds England had growm fit to do greater 
things than she had ever done before. 
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r//ii STRUGGLE AGAINST 

absolute monarchy 


INTRODUCTION 

A. GREAi question was fought out in England while the 
Stuarts reigned It was this was the chief power in the 
country to be the power of the king or the power of the 
Parliament , in other words, were the English to be a self- 
governed people or were they to be governed according to 
the -will of one man ? 

The Tudors had ruled during a century of change and 
danger, when it was needful that the king should have 
much power m his hand, so that order might prevail at 
home and foreign princes be kept from meddling in Eng- 
lish affairs But when the fear of foreign foes was past, and 
the king did things which the people did not want to see 
done, they were not willing to let him have so much power 
as the Tudor kings had had The points which i\ e shall 
have especially to notice in reading this book are — 

(i) How the Stuarts made use of the po\/ers which 
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the Tudors had left them to act against the w ishes of the 
people 

(2) How the Parliament tned to force the Stuarts to 
carry out the wishes of the people 

(3) How the Stuarts tned to free themselves from the 
control of Parliament 

(4) How the struggle between king and Parliament 
was at last brought to a” end by the gift of the crown to 
T. pnnce who was willing to do the things which the Par- 
liament wished to be done 


CHAPTER I 

PURITANS AND ROMAN CATHOLICS 

I Great changes have come over England since 1603, 
\ hen James I became king Ideas which are now nearly 
Men not free as common as the air we breathe were then 
as they*”'’ Unknown Thus people 

please. now think that each man must be left to w or- 
ship God after his owm fashion Then people tliought 
that all men, who obeyed the same king, must worship God 
after the same fashion The Act of Uniformity, passed 
by Parliament m 1559, had ordered that the services laid 
down in tlie Prayer Book should be held m e\ ery church 
in England No other services might be held ev'en m a 
loom with closed doors 

2 Though all Protestants had separated from the old 
Church, they had not all taken up the same religious beliefs 
The III England there vv eremen called Puntans,who 

Puritans. Wished to make the service of the Church of 
England more unlike tne service of the Church of Rome 
than the reformers of the reign of Edward VI had left it. 
They complained that forms and ceremonies were still m 
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use ^\hlch were not according to the Bible Thus there 
were many clergymen who didnothke to make the sign of 
the cross when they baptized a child, or to wear a surplice 
during the church senaces 

Queen Elizabeth did not wish for any more changes, 
and so chose archbishops and bishops to govern the 
Church of England who w'ere no fnends to the Puntans 
They thought that the Church services needed no change 
and that the Puntans were making an outcry about tnfles 
They therefore turned out of their livings ministers who 
did not use the ceremonies laid down in the Prayer Book 

The people, as a body, liked the services of their 
Church Still they wished that something should be done 
to content the Puntans It was not easy to find enougli 
good and able men to be parish ministers, and as the 
ministers who held with the Puntans were usually verj 
able and zealous, it seemed a great pity that they should 
lose their livings because they did not like to wear a 
surplice WTien James came to the throne men hoped 
that he w'ould let laws be made by Parliament ordenng 
(i) that ministers should not be turned out of their livings 
for not using all the ceremonies laid down in the Prayer 
Book, and (2) that every parish should have a good and 
able man as minister 

3 James was already king of Scotland when he came 
to the Enghsh throne He was son of Mary Stuart, Queen 
of Scots, whom Elizabeth beheaded, and great- 
grandson of Margaret, sister of Henry VIII 
Scotland and England w ere thus brought together under 
tlie rule of one king, but each country still had its own 
Parliament, its oivn Church, and its own laws 

4. James was thirty-six j ears old He had read a good 
deal, could talk well, and often said witty jamc-s md 
things much to the point But he had two thePuntana 
great faults which prevented his bemg a wise king He 
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WcLS cowardly and he was selfish He always thought, 
not of what was best for his people, but of what was best 
for himself, and so he often made great mistakes and did 
a great deal of harm This was the case m his dealings 
with the Puritan clergy, of whom, as it happened, he ivas 
afraid The reformers m Scotland had done away ivith 
those ceremonies iinth which the English Puntans found 
fault They had done more They had also done away 
with bishops, and set up a Church which was governed 
by assemblies of ministers and elders These elders were 
sometimes called ^sbyters, from a Greek word meaning 
elder, and hence the Church they helped to govern was 
called the Presbyterian Church Now the archbishops 
and bishops, who governed the English Church, were 
appointed by the king, and so were men whom the king 
could trust to carry out his wishes But the elders and 
ministers, who governed the Church of Scotland, had their 
power from the people, and had often gone against the 
king’s wishes James, therefore, now fancied that the 
Puritan ministers in England were wishing to do away 
with bishops and to get power into their owm hands So 
although he let the questions in dispute between the 
bishops and the Puritans be talked over in his presence 
at Hampton Court , at the end he made no such changes 
as would satisfy the Puntans, and even told the bishops 
to be stneter with them than before Nor when Parlia- 
ment met, m 1604, would he let the members meddle m 
any way m Church matters But Parliament was not 
content with what the king had done, and this question of 
the treatment of Puntans became one of the questions 
about which the king and liis Parliaments could not agree 
5 Though the Parliament wished to do something for 
the Puntans, it had no mercy on men who still clung to 
the old Church Not only was the Catholic faith held to 
be haiapful to the minds of men, but Catholics therasehcs 
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were looked upon as bad subjects Some had plotted 
against Elizabeth’s life and government , others had joined 
the new Catholic order of Jesuits and gone 
about the country m disguise, stirring up against 
Catholics to keep firm to their faith These Catholics 
Jesuits were much feared, for they were thought to be the 
friends of the Pope and of the Catholic king of Spain 
Thus It had come about that, while Elizabeth reigned, 
one law after another had been made against Catholics 
Catholics who stayed away from church were heavily 
fined, those who hid priests m their houses were cast into 
prison Many Jesuits and priests were put to death as 
traitors because they would not deny that the Pope had a 
nght to meddle in England m matters which concerned 
religion 

6 Whether these laws were always fully earned out 
depended much on the will of the king The Parliament 
and the king together made laws, but it was conpowder 
the king and his officers who put them m ^1°^- 
force 'When James became king he did not wish to deal 
harshly with Catholics He knew that though some had 
plotted against Elizabeth, j et that the greater number had 
been true to her, and he thought that, if he showed 
them mercy, Catholics would be obedient subjects to him- 
self But he had not reigned long when a plot was dis- 
covered which made the Parhament wish more than before 
to see the king always put the laws in force A band of 
desperate men formed a plan of blowing up Parliament 
House on November 5, 1605, when Parhament was to be 
opened in state by the king With this purpose they 
hired a cellar under the Houses of Parliament, which they 
filled with barrels of gunpowder hidden under bundles 
of faggots James’ ministers found out something about 
,the plot, and on the evening of November 4, Guido, ox 
Guy, Fa\/kes was taken with a lantern in his hand. 
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keepmg -watch and ward amongst the faggots Though 
there were only some fifteen conspirators, yet all Enghsh 
Catholics suffered because of their cnme For harsher 
laws were passed against Catholics, and James for some 
years to come put the laws in force 


CHAPTER II 

THE SPANISH MARRIAGE TREAIT 
I James was not always a wise king, but m one thing he 
was wnser than his neighbours He was not fond of wai, 
and wished that Catholic and Protestant States could 
learn to live in peace England and Spam were at war 
when he came to the throne, but he very soon made 
peace between them Afterwards, in the year 1614, he 
wanted to marry tlie Prince of Wales to the Infanta 
The Spin- M^ria, a daughter of Philip III , the king of 
Kh Match. Spain He thought that England and Spain, 
if they acted together as friends, would be able to prevent 
wars from breaking out on the Continent between Catho- 
lics and Protestants This scheme seemed to James very 
clever, but it was really a great mistake For Phihp III , 
king of Spam, was the head of the Catholic pnnces, and 
he only cared to let the marriage be talked about m the 
hope of getting James to agree not to put the laws in 
force agai-st Enghsh Catholics Still, as time went on, 
James did not find this out, but only set his heart more 
and more on bnnging this match about 

2 Rather than run the chance of quarrelling with the 
king of Spain, James did an act which brought on him 
Sir Walter scom of his subjects ^\^llle Elizabeth 

RaieigK reigned Sir Walter Raleigh had won himself 
a great name as courtier, traveller, coloniser, and histonan 
But shortly after her death, he was mixed up in some 
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plot against James, and though there iias little to show 
that he had done anything wong, he was sentenced to die 
as a traitor (1603) James, however, did not cause Ra- 
leigh to be put to death, but kept him a pnsoner in the 
Tower 

3 After thirteen >ears had gone by Raleigh, who uas 
A eary of his long imprisonment, let it come to the king’s 
ear that near the river Orinoco in Guiana Raleighs 
there was a mine winch, if worked, might 
jield rich store of gold James w'as poor 1617 
and much in debt, and the thought of being the owner 
of a gold-mme was very pleasant to him So he let 
Raleigh sail in command of a fleet of thirteen vessels to 
seek the mine, but told him that he w'as on no account to 
flght the Spaniards But it was not easy to avoid fighting 
the Spaniards, for they claimed the West India Islands 
and all the continent of South Amenca as their own, 
and whenever the vessels of other nations came to make 
discovenes or trade w'lth the Indians, they attacked them 
and murdered their crews Raleigh knew this, but he knew 
James too, and he thought that if only he brought back 
gold he should be forgiven, even though he had fought the 
Spaniards When his fleet reached the Onnoco, Raleigh 
sent a party of explorers up the country to seek for the 
mine He could not go himself, for he had fallen very ill, 
but, along with others, he placed m command his son 
Walter, and Ke)T7iis, a trusted friend, and he bade them 
not to fight the Spaniards unless in self-defence Now 
the Spaniards had built a village, called St Thomas, 
on the Onnoco, made of stakes covered wuth leaves of 
trees They knew the English were coming, so they laid 
an ambush and fell upon their camp by night The 
English fought bravely, and drove the Spaniards back, 
and took possession of their village But young Walter 
Ealeigh was killed in the fight. Then KejTnis led a 
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party j et farther up the Orinoco in search for the mine 
But the Spaniards and Indians waylaid them and killed 
many So Keymis’ heart failed him, and he went back 
to St Thomas, and all the English returned to their 
commander and their fleet But first they set fire to the 
village, for they wished to be revenged on the Spaniards 
When this tale was told to Raleigh, he reproached 
KejTnis with bitter words, because he had not found out 
the mine and brought back gold to show the king Then 
Ke\'mis, in despair, for he saw that ruin had befallen 
both himself and his master, went into his cabin and 
stabbed himself to the heart But Raleigh came back to 
England, and the sentence of death which had been 
passed against him fifteen years ago was earned out and 
he was beheaded on the scaffold And this James did to 
please the king of Spam (i6i8) 

4 Soon a war broke out between the Catholics and 
Protestants on the Continent, and the worth of this 
yj Thirty alliance with Spam, for which the king had 

1 ears War J^5^ given Raleigh's head, was put to the test 
The war w as called the Thirty Years’ War from the length 
of time which it lasted (1618-1648) James’s -daughter, 
Ehzabeth,'had married, m i6i3,_Eredenc, the Prince of 
tlm Palatinate, one of the states of the Empire, lying 
along the Upper Rhine This prince was the Protestant 
leader who was most concerned in the war For the 
people of Bohemia, rvishing a Protestant to reign over 
tlicm, had chosen him for their king instead of their 
former king, Ferdinand, who was a Catholic But Fer- 
dinand, who was also Archduke of Austna and Emperor, 
raised large armies and drove Frederic first out of 
Bohemia and afterwards out of the Palatinate also 
Philip of Spam was related to Ferdinand James, there- 
fore, washed Philip to get Ferdinand to make peace 
with the Protestants and gi-ie the Palatinate back to 
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Frederic Philip made fair promises, but all the time 
his o^vn armies were fighting on the side of the 
Catholics Meanwhile men in England complained 
bitterly of their king’s fondness for Spam They would 
have liked James to fight Spam and marry the Pnnee 
to a Protestant lady, for they thought that a marriage 
with a Cathohe and a Spaniard would bnng their country 
into many dangers The Parliament, therefore, through 
dislike of the match, became very eagei that James should 
put the laws m force against Catholics, whilst James, lest 
he should make Philip angry, would not do so 


CHAPTER III 

THE KING AKD THE PARLIAMENT 

I We have found the king and the Parliament holding 
different opmions on three important questions (i) the 
treatment of Puntans, (2) the treatment of Po^-ersof 
^Catholics, (3) the Spanish Mamage Treaty thekmg 
When the king and the Parliament disagreed one or the 
'otner must give way It was a question which would be 
stronger Let us see what powers each held 

The power of the king was then much greater than it is 
now Queen Victona only chooses as her ministers men 
whom the Parliament is willing to support The minis- 
ters, thus chosen, carr>" on the government as the House 
of Commons wishes, though in the name of the queen. 
Parliament meets every ) ear, and e\ ery year the mmis- 
ters have to obtam the support of the representatives of 
the people to their acts 

James I chose his ministers solely to please himself 
He expected them to carry out his wishes without heed- 
ing the wishes of the Parliament He never thought of 
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explaining his acts to his Parliament, nor did he call 
together a Parliament ever} year, but only when it 
seemed good to himself 

2 But tliough James had a great deal of po\ver, tl*Q 

nation had rights and liberties to set against the powers 
Rights of of the crovn (i) The king could make no 
the people ithout conscnt of Parliament (2) H c 

could take no taxes without consent of Parliament (3) 

} He nas bound to act according to the law , for instance, 
he could not put a subject into prison except according 
to due course of law From this right of the people not 
to bo taxed n ithout their own consent it followed that 
the House of Commons was able to control the king’s 
actions The king had not money enough of his own to 
pay for the expenses of his court and government , so 
when he wanted more money, as was often the case, he 
had to call a Parliament and ask for a grant Then the 
Parliament, before giving him money, could ask him to do 
something which they w’anted to have done 

3 In the times of the Plantagenets the House of Lords 

had far more power than the House of Commons But 
Position of It w as the House of Commons which now took 
lheCom“"‘' tbc members, who weie 

mons generally merchants and country gentlemen, 

now more than equalled the nobles in wealth, know- 
ledge and influence It was quite natural, therefore, that 
the gentlemen who sat in the House of Commons should 
form opinions of their own on affairs of state, and Iiketo tell 
the king if they thought he was goingw rong But it was also 
natural that the king should think himself wiser than the 
Commons, and dislike to have his actions talked about 
If the king and the Commons, therefore, w ere to work 
together. It was needful that they should trust one another, 
and have the same ideas of what were the right things to 
do in dealing with the great questions of their day 
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We have seen that James did not act .iccording to the 
^vlshes of the Commons He thus began a struggle which 
Wets to last for more than eighty years The Stuart kings, 
c’e after another, all tried to free themselves from the 
control of Parliament Parliament, acting on its side with 
the support of the nation, strove to maintain its position, 
and force the king to submit his wishes to its wishes It 
IS the course of this struggle between king and Parliament 
which we shall have to follow 

4 The Commons used to beg James to set right what 
the) thought amiss in his government, and when they did 
not get an answ'er they liked, gave him no 

money James thought them very rude for hisPariia 
meddling He wished to have as few meet- 
mgs of Parliament as possible , so he began m one way 
and another to take his subjects’ money without first 
asking their consent Though m defence of his conduct 
he could say that Elizabeth had sometimes done the same 
thing, yet the people w'ere not willing that he should do 
as she had done For they had trusted Elizabeth, and 
knew that she spent their money well They did not, 
however, trust James, and each time Parliament met, it 
became more than ever discontented with him 

5 Sir Francis Bacon, w'ho was a veiy' learned man, 
was one of James’ ministcis He often gav e the king good 
advice But James did not follow good advice, james ^ 
he believed mins own wisdom and went his favourites 
own way, or else chose unw’orthy men to help him by 
their counsel The one of these favourites who got most 
power was George Villiers, a young man whose handsome 
face ana pleasant manner first caught the king’s fancy 
(1615) Very soon James could refuse him nothing Many 
offices and honours w ere given him, as w'ell as the title of 
Duke of Buckingham 

6 Under the rule of these favourites, drunkenness, 
bribery, and vice of all kinds was common at James 
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court Bicon liimsdf, m spile of his Icirnmg, gave wi) 
to tlic same ill deeds as those around him He w as Lord 
Chancellor, and sat as judge in the Court of 
Chancerj In 1621 the House of Commons 
ibcon impeached him, that is, accused him before 
the House of Lords for having taLcn gifts from persons 
over whose eases he had to sit as judge The House of 
Lords found him guiltv of bnbcrj' and corruption, and 
sentenced him topaj a large fine and never to hold office 
again Verj hkcl> Bacon did not look on these presents 
as bnbes, and did not give sentences in favour of those 
who made him gifts But it was a wrong thing for a 
judge to take gifts at all Bacon's owai remark w as ‘I 
was the justest judge that was in England these fifty 
j ears, but it was the justest sentence in Parliament that 
was these two hundred years ’ 

In the trial of Bacon the House of Commons acted the 
part of accuser, the House of Lords the part of judge. 
Two hundred years ago there had been like cases of im- 
peachment It was a great thing that this old practice 
was again brought into use, for it opened a way by 
vvhich the Commons were able to force the king’s minis- 
ters to answer to Parliament for what they did 


CHAPTER IV 

nUCKINGIIAM’S WAR POLICY 

1 Buckingham lived with the king, and with Charles, 
the Pnnee of Wales, as with familiar friends Thev 
called one another by nicknames, Buckingham being 
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‘ Steeme/ the Prince of Wales ‘ Baby Charles/ the king 
himselftheir'dearDad and Gossip’ In 1623, „ , 

when the terms of the Spanish marriage treaty m-itch 
were nearly agreed on^ ‘ Steenie ’ and ' Baby 
Charles’ got James’ leave and went to Spam in disguise, 
meaning to bring back with them the bride about whom 
there had been so much talk for the past eight years 
Philip IV, at that time king of Spam, received them 
very graciously , but the wooing did not turn out well in 
the end The Infanta did not like Charles because he 
was a Protestant Once when he jumped over a wall 
into a garden where she was walking, the young lady 
screamed and ran av aj Moreover the Spanish minis- 
ters did not care to bring the match about, unless 
England was to be made a Catholic country They 
now angered Charles by saying that the Infanta must 
stay in Spam a year after the marriage, as a pledge 
that James would get rid of the laws against English 
Catholics At the same time they would not do what 
Charles wanted of them, and fight the Emperor m order 
to win back the Palatinate for Frederic, James’ Pro- 
icstant son-in-law So Charles and Buckingham came 
back to England m an angry temper, forced James, to 
his sorrow', to break off the treaty, and threatened Spain 
with war 

2 Buckingham w'as bold, ambitious, and very sure 
that he could do all he wished to do , but he was ignorant, 
headstrong, and not very clever He was pjansof 
now really the ruler of England Charles was Buckmg- 
ready to follow him wherever he led the way, 
and if James went against his wishes he setSTded until the 
old man jielded So Buckingham thought he could do 
what he chose, and he made many great plans He 
wanted lo form alhances with France, Denmark, and 
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HollaBd, punish Spainj send armies into Germany, and 
get back the Palatinate for James’ son-in-law 

3 Parliament met in February 1624 The Commons 

wished the king to make war on Spain by sea , so they 
Last Parha g^^ve him a grant of money It was however 
meat of understood that the money was not to be used 
James I sending armies into German), but for fitting 

out a fleet They also got a solemn promise from James 
and Charles that if the Prince should marry a Catholic, 
nothing should be said in the mamage treaty about the 
English Catholics These promises v ere not kept An 
army was raised and sent across the Channel to maich 
through Holland into Germany About the same time 
James and Charles agreed that the laws against the Eng- 
lish Catholics should not be put into force, and on these 
terms Charles in 1625 married Henrietta Maria, sister of 
Lewis XIII , king of Prance 

4 In March 1625 James I died, and Charles I came 
to the throne Charles verj' speedily dissolved his tw 0 first 
Firetparha Parliaments, for he found that the Commons 

avould not give him money The Commons 
refused because they had no trust in Buck- 
ingham Not only had he led the king to break his 
word, but all his undertakings turned out ill The 
soldiers sent to Holland died of cold and hunger A 
fleet sent against Spain sailed into the harbour of Cadiz, 
but aftenvards came back avithout having fought ?n 
enemy, on the voyage home the soldiers and sailors died 
by hundreds through the bad food which had been given 
them (1625) 

5 In spite of this ill success,Buckmgham n as very sure 

that he should win in the end, and Charles gave way to 
War with neither of them thought of making 

France peace because the Parliament vould not give 
money They had not broken their word to the Com- 


nients of 
Charles I 
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mons without a reason WTien they promised Lewis XIII 
not to put the Jaws in force against Catholics, they had 
thought that he would aid them in the war in Germany , 
but now, as Lewis had not given them the aid they hoped 
for, they were bold enough to find causes of quarrel with 
him and to go to war with France (1626) 


CHAPTER V 

THE PETITION OP RIGHT 

I That he might be able to carry on this new war 
Charles tried to raise large sums of money without con- 
sent of Parliament He did so under pretence 
of a loan, though there was no chance that of Habeas 
the lenders would ever get their money back 
again The tax was called a forced loan, for men 
who refused to lend the king money were thrown into 
prison Now as there were Acts of Parliament forbidding 
tlie king to take liis subjects’ money at his pleasure, so 
there were Acts of Parliament forbidding him to shut 
his subjects up in prison at his pleasure The Great 
Charter, granted by King John, had said that no free- 
man should be sent to prison save by the law of 
the land Wlien therefore, any person uas sent to 
prison, a warrant stating his offence was given to his 
gaoler The pnsoner or his friends could then ask the 
judges of the Court of King’s Bench for a writ of Habeas 
Cot pus These words, meaning 'produce the body,’ 
Mere the first words of the writ, which was simply an 
order to the gaoler bidding him bring his pnsoner and 
the warrant before the Court Then tire judges, after they 
had seen what offence was named m the warrant, would 
either send the pnsoner back to prison, there to await the 
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tinie of his trial, or set him at liberty, if he ga\ e surety to 
come and answer to his charge at the time of trial If 
the prisoner w'as sent back to piison, he could ask the 
judges to name a day for his trial, so that he could not 
be kept shut up for a very* long time. 

2 Five gentlemen whom Charles sent to prison for re- 
fusing to pay t he loan money got a w rit of Habeas Corpus, 
Imprison nnd SO Came before the Court of King’s Bench 
inciit \sith judges looked at the warrant brought by 

out C'lU'sC o 

gi\cn the gaoler, and found that they w ere sent to 

prison by the king’s order, but that no cause was given 
What then were the judges to do ? As no reason was set 
down on the waiaant, they could not tell whether they 
ought to set the prisoneis at liberty or send them back 
to prison What was even worse, the prisoners could 
not get any day named for their trial 

The lawyers who pleaded for the prisoners said that, 
since no cause of imprisonment was given, they ought to 
be set at liberty, otherwise the king might keep them 
shut up m prison tnl the day of their death This, they 
said, was contrary to the Great Charter, and did away 
w nh the liberties of Englishmen The court was crow ded 
with listeners, who clapped their hands and shouted ap- 
plause when they heard the lawyers say things like this 
But the lawycis who pleaded on Charles’ side said 
that kings of England had often sentmen to prison with- 
out giving any leason, and that what former kings had 
done, Charles might also do It was true that former 
kings had done so, and in times of danger when there 
were fears of plots, as at the tune of the Gunpowder Plot, 
It might be needful to imprison men without giving a 
reason But this now seemed an unlaw-ful thing for 
Charles to do, because it was not men who were plotting 
against him whom he shut up, but good subjects who 
refused to give him money to which he had no nght 
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The Judges, however, did not set the five gentlemen 
at hberty, but sent them back to prison , for they were 
afraid of angering the Kingly 

3 Buckingham sailed with a large fleet m 1627 to the 
west coast of France, and landed on the island of Rhd , 
but after staying a few months on the island Expedition 
he had to sail home again, because he was 
short of supplies, and had lost many of his 
men 

4. Buckingham had persuaded the Protestant toivn of 
La Rochelle, lying on the mainland opposite the Island 
of Rhd, to take part with the English Charles Charles’ 
felt in honour bound to help this town, which 
was now being closely besieged by Lewis So, *6^** 
in hope of getting a grant of money, he first let out of 
prison the refusers of the loan money, and aftenvards 
called his third Parliament (1628) The Commons had 
many things to complain of, but these three things above 
all others — the foi ced loan , the imprisonments without 
cause given , the refusal of the judges to set the prisoners 
at hberty One of the chief men m the house was Sir 
John Eliot, and he spoke out like a man for the liberties 
of Englishmen ‘ Upon this dispute,’ he said, ‘not alone 
our lands and goods are engaged, but all that we call 
ours These rights, these privileges, which made our 
fathers freemen, are in question If they be not the more 
carefully preserved, they will, I fear, render us less free, 
less worthy than our fathers ’ Sir Thomas Wentworth 
w as also a chief man in the house, and a good speaker 
He wanted, however, to get a great name and power for 
himself, and he cared less about the liberties of England 
than Ehot As he did not like the wars with France and 
Spain, he now spoke against the unlawful means by 
which Charles had got together money to carry them on. 
‘ What IS It,’ he said, ‘ that we have to make sure ^ New 
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things ? No , oiir ancient, sober, and vital liberties, by 
strengthening the laws of our ancestors, by setting such 
1 stamp upon them that no lawless spint shall dare 
hereafter to invade diem ’ 

5 The Commons after listening to w ords like these 
drew up a new law It was called a Petition of Right, 

X' ThePeiuion and was meant not to get them new liberties, 
of Right. ljut to be a guard round the old This peti- 
tion asked the king to say — 

(i ) That no freeman should have to pay any loan, tax, 
or suA-hke charge without common consent by Act of 
Parliament 

(2 ) That no freeman should be sent to prison without 
a cause being shown 

The House of Lords agreed to the petition, and 
Charles gave it the royal assent In return the Parlia- 
ment gave him a grant of money, and the Session was 
afterwards brought to an end 

6 In August, 1628, Buckingham was about to sail 
with a fleet to Rochelle, when a man named Felton 

. . stabbed him to the heart For this murder 

^Ulrdcrof 

I’uckjng Felton uas tried and hanged , but the people 
rejoiced at the duke’s death, and looked on 
r elton as a martjT 

The fleet sailed, but could not make its way into the 
harbour of Rochelle , so, after thousands had died of 
hunger, the city surrendered to Lewis Besides the 
Rochcllcse, others also who had looked to Charles and 
Buckingham for help found that they could do nothing 
The King of Denmark had been promised a large sum of 
money to help him in making war against the Catholics 
in Germany , but no money was sent, and he was beaten 
in war 

After Buckingham’s death Charles made peace, first 
v/ith France in 1629, and then with Spam in 1630 
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CHAPTER VI 

DISSOLUTION OF PARLIAMENT IN 1 629 

j Though the Petition of Right had been passed, and 
tlioiigh Buckingham was dead, yet the king and the 
Commons could not agree better than they Customs 
had done before They began to dispute Duues 
about the meaning of the Petition of Right Charles did 
not intend to give up the exercise of any power to which 
he could get bis lawyers and the judges to say that he 
had a right The Commons intended to make use of the 
power to give or withhold money m order to force Charles 
to pay heed to their wishes Thus when Charles required 
the Commons to give him a grant for life of the customs 
duties, or taxes laid on goods sent out or brought into 
the country, the Commons lefused because they wished 
him to govern the Church m the way that they appioved 
Then Charles, who wished to govern the Church m his 
own way, maintained that, as customs duties had not 
been mentioned by name in the petition, he still had a 
right to take these duties without consent of Pailiament 
2 There was a second question about which the king 
and the Commons could not agree It was a very important 
one We saw that uhen James came to the High 
throne he persecuted Puntans, and would not ^n'd' Mvm" 
let the Parliament make laws to set right what 
they thought amiss m the Church Since that time new 
differences had arisen between the bishops and the Com- 
mons At first they had only disagreed about the treat- 
ment of Puritans Afterwaids they began to disagree 
about matters of religious belief The English prayer- 
book had much m it which was the same as tlie service 
book of the old Church , it had also many things which 
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were put m it at the lime of tlie Refonnaiion Dunng 
the last thirty years new teachers had arisen in England, 
who seemed to wish to look only at those things in the 
prayer-book which were like the old service book, and so 
were like the beliefs held by the Church of Rome They 
seemed to ivish to pass over all the changes that had 
been made and hold them to be but small Most Eng- 
lishmen thought that the changes made at the Reforma- 
tion were great and important changes, and they did not 
dike these new teachers But the king listened to them 
( gladly, and made some of them bishops, so that they had 
(great poiyer over the Church These new teachers we 
Ishould now call High-churchmen Those who were 
(against them were then called Calvinists, because they 
held the beliefs of the reformer Calvin, who in the last 
^century had set up a Protestant Church at Geneva 

It was thought to be part of the duty of the Govern- 
ment to put down all false doctrine No books might 
be published except such as got the leave of the king’s 
ministers The High churchmen, therefore, wished that 
the king should forbid the Calvinists to teach and preach, 
while the Calvinists wished that the king should forbid 
the High-churchmen to teach and preach 

Charles would have done well if he had not taken the 
side of either of these two parties , but he was drawn to 
the side of the High-churchmen In all the disputes 
which had arisen between himself and the Commons they 
had taken his part, trying to set up the royal power and 
pull down the power of Parliaments Kings, they said, 
were given their power by God , subjects, therefore, 
ought to obey their pnnce’s commands, even though they 
were contrary to Acts of Parliament It was partly be- 
cause the High-churchmen said things like this m books 
and sermons that the Commons wished so much to put 
them to silence, for they believed that those men were 
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most true to their king who obeyed the laws and w'ould 
not pay unlawful taxes 

3 Shortly before Parliament met again in 1629, Charles 
published a declaration which still stands in the Prayer- 
book, in front of the Articles In this he The King s 
said that henceforth no man, whether High- declaration 
churchman or Calvinist, was to preach or w'rite on doc- 
trines about which men did not agree Perhaps Charles 
thought this was fair to both parties, but it was not really 
so The men who would judge what was nght to preach 
and what was not were the bishops These were High- 
churchmen who would be on the side of those who 
preached what they themselves believed 

4. So, when Parliament met again, t’'e discord was 
greater than ever The Commons called on the king to 
forbid the High-churchmen to preach and Dissolution 
write, and leave their own friends, the Calvin- of Paiiia 
ists, at liberty to preach and wnte what tliey 
pleased They also said that the Petition of Right had 
been broken because the customs-duties were taken with- 
out consent of Parliament One day the Speaker, who 
was the king’s friend, wanted to leave the house rather than 
let the members pass a vote against the taking of customs- 
duties not granted b) Parliament Two members held 
him down by force in his chair, while a third called out, 
‘ that they were traitors who should bring in changes in 
religion, or who should take or pay customs-duties not 
granted by Parliament’ ‘Aje, aye,’ members shouted 
on all sides, and then left the House amidst noise and 
confusion After this Charles dissolved the Parliament, 
and made up his mind not to call another for a long time 
to come 
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CHAPTER VII 
LA.UD AND THE PURITANS 

I Charles I was a lowng husband and father, and lived 
very happily with his wife and children He was fond of 
collecting pictures, statues, and other works of art Of 
J Character books he knew quite as much as most gentle- 
of Charles I of time He was very attentive to 

business But though Charles was neither ignorant, nor 
lazy, nor stupid, he would never make a good king He 
kept too much to his own opinions, and would not 
listen to others nor trust them He did not care about 
being liked by Ins subjects His chief care w as to make 
himself obeyed He knew that Elizabeth had ruled very 
much as she liked and he meant to do the same He 
quite forgot that Elizabeth had sought the good-will of 
her subjects, who obeyed her because she did what they 
wanted to be done 

2 The minister whom Charles trusted to govern the 
Church was Laud, Bishop of London, who, in 1633, 

The MCtts made Archbishop of Canterbury Laud was 
of Laud tfje leader of the High-church party, whom the 
Commons had wished to put to silence He was a littk 
man, very active, and aery earnest, but without p'ty for 
those who did not think as he did or do as he told them 
He had a good deal of learning, and w as willing to let 
learned men hold opinions of their own , but he despised 
the people too much to think tliat they could judge foi 
themselves what avas true or false in religion Laud 
also avas in favour of forms and ceremonies He did 
not like that each man should do avhat avas right in his 
! own eyes All must do alike Each minister must bow his 
I head avhen he read the name of Jesus None must take 
the sacrament sitting, as many men then did, but each 
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man on his knees Ministers and congregations must be 
encouraged to adorn their churches with painted windows, 
images, and crosses, to set up altars and perform cere- 
monies for long unknown in Protestant England 

3 The Calvinists thought very differently from Laud 
Tliey thought that even unlearned people were capable of 
distinguishing true from false doc tnne, and 
that It was for the u elfare of their souls to of the 
understand and hold the doctrine which Cal- 
vin taugbt They disliked ceremonies, and would as soon 
have worshipped in a barn as in a cathedral God, they 
said, did not live in temples made with hands His temple 
was the heart of the worshipper They did not care about 
order, nor could the service be too simple to please them 

4- It became common to call all persons Puritans who 
did not like the changes which Laud and his friends were 
bringing in Many more people, therefore, Cni^msts 
were now called Puritans than in the time of called Pun 
James I They w'ere of all classes — gentlemen, 
farmers, and artisans They A\ere remarkable for living 
a serious and quiet life, setting their faces against the 
fashionable vices of their day — drinking, swearing, and 
gambling Amongst the Puritans were found men who 
held \ Qvy strict notions of the kind of life they ought to 
lead They saw' sin and vice mixed up with the amuse- 
ments and pleasures of the w'orld, so they called all 
pleasures and amusements sinful They dressed in plain 
black clothes, and cut their hair short, to mark them- 
selves distinct from the men of the world, who dressed 
gaily m velvets, and lace, and satin They went too far 
in what they thought they ought to do, and judged other 
men too hardly , but they were quite honest, and ready to 
suffer much rather than do anj thing which the> thought 
wrong 

We have seen what diflercnt opinions Laud and the 
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Puritans held Tlie Puritans looked on Laud as little 
else than a Papist in disguise Laud looked on the Pun- 
tans as men who disturbed the peace of the Church 
After he became Archbishop his pow er over the Church 
was very great, and he set to work to model churches, 
services, ministers and w orshippers all after his own plan 
5 Laud had means by which he was able to force the 
Puritans to do as he wished The Act of Supremac>, 
Courts of passed in 1558, made Queen Elizabeth chief 
High Com ruler of the Church of England m place of the 
Sli'd Siar Pope It also gave her power to set up corn- 
chamber missioners for the punishment of those who 
separated from the Church These commissioners formed 
what w'as called the Court of High Commission They 
now turned out of his living the minister who preached 
on forbidden doctrines or refused to bow when he read 
the name of Jesus The lajman who kept his hat on m 
church or would not take the sacmmciit on his knees, 
they fined or perhaps put m prison Another court 
punished more severely than the Higli Commission It 
was called the Star Chamber, because the walls of the 
room at Westminster m wh ch it sat were painted with 
stars This court had been set up in the reign of Henry 
VII to try men who were too powerful to be brought to 
trial in the other courts Its powers were now turned 
against the Puritans or any others who, by anything they 
said, did, or wrote, displeased the king and his ministers 
The judges were the king’s ministers, Laud himself being 
one of them Men were fined by the Star Chamber, or 
put in pnson, or whipped through the streets, or branded 
with hot irons, or their cars were cut off When these 
sentences were carried out, the people, who thought the 
sufferers were in the nght, and felt great pity for them, 
would stain handkerchiefs m their blood as in the blood 
of martyrs 
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6 When the Puritans saw what strange ceremonies 
were brought into the services of the English Church, 
and how the king no longer called Parliaments „ 

. , , , ^ , 1 /■ , Puntans m 

together, they thought that the Catholic faith New Eng- 
would be set up in England, and that the old 
liberties of Englishmen would be taken away by the 
king Thousands sailed across the Atlantic to the coast 
of North America There they settled in a land which 
they called ‘New England,’ where they goterned them- 
selves and w’orshipped God m their own w ay 


CHAPTER VUI 
SIR THOMAS WENTWORTH 

I Besides Laud, Charles had another councillor whom 
he trusted This was Sir Thomas Wentworth, whom 
Charles in 1628 created Lord Wentworth, and Sir Thomas 
snne years later Earl of Strafford Went- w^ntwonh. 
worth was a tall, dark man, with a commanding voice 
and manner He had joined wath Eliot in getting the 
king to give his consent to the Petition of Right, because 
he thought Buckingham ruled very badly But since 
Buckingham's death he had himself become a minister 
of the king, and now Ins chief desire w'as to make Charles 
powerful in all things, and free him from his subjects’ 
control Wentworth had a great belief in himself and in 
his own wisdom, and looked down upon the members of 
the House of Commons, thinking that if the king always 
had to follow their wishes, the country w ould never be 
w ell or w isely ruled As to Parliaments, Wentworth did 
not wish to do away with them , thev might in a humble 
manner lay their wishes before the king, but they were 
not to make their grants of money depend on getting 
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what they wanted Until the gentlemen of England 
should have learned to obey, Wentworth did not counsel 
Charles to call a Parliament together 

2 Now Wentworth was proud and n ould have his own 
way , and he did many harsh and unjust acts in carryang 
W'ciuwortti out his ends So he was soon much hated by 
in Ireland. the people Neither was he liked by his fellow 
ministers or by the courtiers For he set his face against 
those who wasted the king’s money and left the king poor 
while they themselves grew rich Wentwoith, however, 
did not stay long in England In 1633 he went to Ireland 
to rule that country as Lord Deputy There it was more 
easy for him to get men to yield to him than in England , 
for the native population of Irish Catholics and the Pro- 
testants, nho had settled in Ireland, hated one another, 
and did not wish for the same things, so that they could 
not act together as Englishmen did Moreover in Ireland 
Wentworth acted as king in place of Charles, and thus 
had more power in his hands than in England He did 
not let his officers take the king’s money He kept strict 
order throughout the country, and did not let the rich 
man w rong the poor man He even called a Parliament 
and got a giant of money But the people, though 
they could not resist the deputy, yet hated him For he 
broke his faith witli tlie Parliament, ill-treated those who 
offended him, and cared not how unjustly or harshly he 
acted, so long as he made all men obey his w ill 

3 ^Vhlle Wentworth ivas trying to make the pow er of 
the king greater than it had e\ er been before, Eliot w as 
Ehotin standing up for the cause of the Parliament 
the Tower ] 7 j,ot and sonic of his friends were accused by 
Charles of having caused a not in the House of Commons 
on tlie day when the Speaker was held down in his chair 
The judges said that they’ must pay fines and stay in prison 
so long as it should please the king One by one, as they 
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o-rnied their fault and pra> ed for pardon, Charles let them 
be set at liberty But Eliot would not give way A future 
Parliament alone, he slid, could judge whether anj thing 
he had said or done had been to blame The judges had 
no nght to meddle m tlie matter , for if members could 
be brought to punishment by the king for n hat they said 
or did mthm Parliament House they ould be afraid to 
say what they really thought Then Parliaments i\ ould 
soon cease to be free, and uould be no longer able to 
oppose the king, if he ruled contrary to the laws and 
liberties of the country 

After Ehothad been a prisoner in the Tower about 
three years (1629-1632) he fell very ill, and sent to the 
king asking to be set at liberty until he got back his health 
But Charles chose that the man who would not give nay 
should die, and not long afterwards Eliot died in the 
Tower (1632) 


CHAPTER IX 

SHIP MONEY AND THE TRIAL OF HAMPDEN 

I As Charles had no money with which to build ships to 
piotectthe coasts, French and riemish pirates did much 
harm to trade, while those from Algiers, in Afnca, used 
yearly to carry off hundreds of fishermen as slaves 
Charles wished to put an end to this state of things He 
w as also thinking of j oining Spain in making war on F ranee 
His difficulty was to get money for raising a 
navy, without calling a parliament In times 
of danger, as for instance when the Armada sailed agaiiist 
England, the sov ereign had called on the port towms to 
send vessels for defence of the kingdom Charles thought 
he could not do Letter than follow this example (1634) 
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Afterwards he t\ent farther and did what former kings 
had not done Ever)' \car he made every county of 
England and Wales gnc him money, called ship mono), 
for raising a nav)', for guard of the seas 

2 Men paid the new ta\ very unwillingly, because 
there was no real or sudden danger ivhiv,h made it needful 
for the king to take money without first asking leave of 
Parliament One of those who would not pay was John 
Hampden, a gentleman of Buckinghamshire The case 

1 / Trial of between him and the king was tned before the 
Hampden tw’elvc judges at Westminster Two of them 
said boldly that many Acts of Parliament, and, above all, 
the Petition of Right, had taken away from the king the 
power of raising taxes without consent of Parliament 
But others said that Acts of Paihament could not bind 
the king, and that, therefore, when he thought it needful, 
he might take taxes at his pleasure As seven judges 
were for the king and only five for Hampden, ship money 
was thus declared to be a lawful tax (1638) 

3 The king had alwa) s had rights and powers of his 
t own, which lawjcis called his royal prero^tive. Bui 

The prero until now the r ght to set aside Acts of Par- 
nbovethV hamcnt, whenever he thought it needful to 
do so, had not been counted one of them 
No one would have said so in the days of Elizabeth 
The notion had grown up by degrees, under the rule 
of James and Charles The High-chui chmen said that 
kings had their power from God, and that their power 
was above Acts of Parliament, just as divine things arc 
above human things Lawyers, who looked to the king 
to give them places, said the same kind of things in 
courts of law, and thus at last the judges laid it down as 
part of the law that no Acts of Parliament could bind the 
king Henceforth, therefore, Charles cculd set aside the 
laws if he thought it needful 
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The people saw clearly that this view of the judges 
put an end to their liberties, and Avould not pay it any 
respect The judges, they said, had explained the law 
wTongl), and given false judgment to please the king 
1 here was much reason in what the people said Charles 
had the power of placing judges m office and turning them 
out of office at his pleasure He had set up as judges 
men who held his own views, and the people did not 
trust them 

4 We have seen that England w as discontented , w e 
have seen also that Ireland was discontented We must 
now look at Sv.otland and see what was passing there 
Eaud tned to change the Church of Scotland and make 
It like the Church of England This aroused much dis- 
content amongst the Scots, who disapproved Rebellion m ^ 
of Church government by bishops, and looked Scotland 
on many of the ceremonies in use in the English Church 
as superstitious On the day when a prayer-book, like the 
English prayer book, was ordeied to be read in all churches 
in Scotland, a not broke out m Edinburgh (1637) Soon 
the whole country rose against the changes, and the people 
began to arm to force the king to give ay to their wishes 
If Charles had had plenty of money, and even a small 
standing army, he might have put down the Scots But he 
had no money, vhile his soldiers were only peasants and 
aitisans who were pressed into his service These 
looked on the Scots as friends, for, like them, they hated 
Laud They killed their officers if they tliought them to 
be Catholics, and ran away by hundreds In the spnng 
of 1640, Charles called a Parliament, and dissolved it 
in three weeks, because it would not give him money at 
once The same year the Scots crossed the border and 
marched into Yorkshire Charles was there with an 
array , but it was an army of unwilling soldiers who did 
not care to fight The Scots and the English knew that 
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their cause ^\^s one, so they both began to call on the 
king to summon a Parliament in England Charles had 
to gne u’ay, and in November, 1640, the Long Parlia- 
ment met 


CHAPTER X 


lire TRIAL OF STRAFFORD 


aJ 


I The Long Parliament is one of the most celebrated 
of all Parliaments nhich have ever met m England It 
Thei-ong was the turning point of Charles’ reign Up 
Pariiimtnt. to this timc he had been groving stronger, 
but this Parliament broke the king’s power, so that it 
uas never again what it had been before, and from this 
time foniard no king could set aside the laws as Charles 
had done 

2 After tnc rebellion broke out in Scotland, Went- 
worth came back to England, and Charles made him 
, , Earl ot StrafToid Strafford knew that liis 

nicnt of friends were few and Ins foes many, so he 

Siranbrd thought that It would be belter if he stayed 

aw a} from London at the opening of Parliament But 
Charles did not like to be without his minister’s help He 
therefore bade Strafford come, saying that ‘ as he w'as king 
of England, tlie Parliament should not touch a hair of Ins 
head ’ So Strafford came to stand by his master and help 
aim to keep the members of the Parliament in due awe 
But the members very well knew that they had no enemy 
so able and so dangerous as Strafford On the da> after he 
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came to London the House of Commons went m a body to 
the House of Lords, and there impeached him of high 
treason His trial in Westminster Hall lasted many 
days The members of the House of Lords were there as 
judges, and the members of the Commons as accusers 
The king and queen sat apart in a little gallery iv ith a 
curtain in front of it, but the king with his own hand tore 
do^vn the curtain tha^ he might the better hear and see 
what passed beneath 

Strafford was accused of having tried to destroy the 
laws and hberties of his country, and of having been an 
enemy to Parliaments, and having done many things con- 
trary to the law both in Ireland and in England, and for 
these offences he w'as charged with high treason Straf- 
ford defended himself very ably, but it was not possible 
that he should defend himself so as to satisfy his accusers 
They had no pity for him For he had been Charles’ 
chief adviser while Charles ruled without Parliaments, 
and while many cruel and unjust acts w’ere done in 
Charles' name For this the Commons w'lshed to put 
him to death, that others might learn not to do like him 

3 It V as a difficult thing to prove that the offences of 
which Strafford was accused were high treason according 
to the law of the land To ensure his death Bill of 
the Commons passed a bill through their Attainder 
House w'hich condemned him to die as a traitor They 
thought that the Lords would be more ready thus to 
cause Strafford to die as an enemy to his country than 
to declare in their capacity of judges that his offences 
w'ere high treason Such bills, condemning men to die, 
were called Bills of Aitainder, because every traitor or 
felon, against w horn sentence of death w^as pronounced, 
was said to be attainted, or stained The Lords, after 
hearing all that could be said in Strafford’s defence, passed 
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tlie Bill of Attainder against him The king’s conseni 
was still needful to make the bill law Charles felt that 
he Mould be doing an evil deed if he took part in 
Strafford’s death, for he behexed that in all things Strif- 
ford had serx'cd him mcU and faithfull> But he vas m 
gieat fear and miserj', and knex\ not uhat to do An 
angry crowd gathered round the palace at AVhitchall, 
shouting for justice on traitors His wife, frightened at 
the noise, pressed him to pass the bill His councillois 
told him It was his duty to please his Parliament There 
came a letter to him from Strafford himself, bidding him 
no longer delaj to make his peace with his people 
' Sire,’ It said, 'my consent shall more acquit jou herein 
to God than all the world can do beside To a axilliiig 
man there is no injury' done ’ So Charles gave his con- 
sent to the bill , but when this was told to Strafford ho 
exclaimed, ‘ Put not your trust in princes nor m the sons 
of men, form them there is no salvation’ He was be 
headed the next day (1641) 

4. The Parliament wished to take from Charles the 
means of ever ruling again as he had ruled 
ew v,\ while Strafford was his minister Tliey there- 
fore got him to consent to many new laws, of which these 
w ere the chief — 

(0 The Tnennial Act, requiring that a new Parlia- 
ment should meet at least once evejy three years, and 
that if the king did not call a Parliament together, still 
the members should be elected, and the Parliament 
meet all the same. 

(2) An act forbidding the king to take customs duties 
wathout consent of Parliament 

(3) An act saying that the raising of ship money was 
contrary to the laws and liberties of the kingdom and tlio 
Petition of Right, and that the judgment given in Hamp- 
den’s case was against the law 

(4) An act doing axvay with the Court of Star Chamber. 
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(5) An act doing away with the Court of High Com- 
mission 

5 Laudj like Strafford, was impeached of high treason, 
and, though not brought to tnal, was kept a pnsoner 
in the Tower His work was undone, as far as Puntans m 
might be Forms and ceremonies in public po''" 
worship were again neglected, crucifixes, images, and 
other ornaments were tom down from churches and 
often broken to pieces Nor did the desire of change stop 
merely at undoing what Laud had done The bishops 
had made such a harsh use of their power, that many 
Puntans now wished to do away with bishops altogether, 
and to set up in their stead assemblies of ministers and 
ciders to rule the Church These Presbytenans were very 
numerous in London and other towns, and many mem- 
bers of Parliament were on their side Still it was very 
doubtful whether they would be able to get what they 
wanted, for there were many who thought that enough had 
been done, and did not wish for further change 


CHAPTER XI 

THE GRAXD REMOiNSlPANXE, AND ISIPEACHMENT O? 
THE FIVE MEMBERS 

I If Charles 1 ept the new laws faithfully, he could never 
rule again as he had ruled before He would have to 
meet Parliament regularly He would have to Th-plansof 
get money only with the consent of the House Charles, 
of Commons There would be no High Commission and 
no Star Chamber to put dowm men who found fault with 
what he did In short Charles would have to rule as the 
House of Commons wished 

Charles, though he had passed the new laws, did Ujt 
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mean to follow the wishes of the House of Commons He 
might perhaps keep the laws until thev stood in his waj , 
then he would find some means of setting them aside, 
just as he had set aside the Petition of Right His wish in 
the first place was to get rid of the present Parliament 
He could not dissolve it at his own will At the time of 
Strafford’s trial he had agreed to a plan to bring up 
armed men to London, who would set Strafford free and 
keep the Pcarliament in order This jilan had become 
known to the Parliament, which got Charles to consent to 
a law, saying that this P irhament should not be dissolved 
wthout its ow'n consent Charles was now at a loss how 
to get the Parliament to dissolve itself Sometimes he 
thought of making the leaders of the Commons his minis- 
ters, m the hope that they a ould help him to bring about 
a dissolution , hut when he found that, even if he made 
them his ministers, they jet would never obey his will, he 
made up his mind to accuse them of treason For when 
Its leaders were m prison, or dead, he hoped to be able 
easily to nd himself of the Parliament, and get again all 
the power which he had lost 

2 John Pjan was looked up'to as the chief leader of 
the House of Commons lie had sat in many Parha- 
^ John Pym. ^^^nts, and w as now more than fifty years old 
He had a strong head and a strong body, and 
could work, if needful, all the day and half the night as 
well He spoke well, so that men listened eagerly to his 
words and believed m them In time of danger he was 
never frightened, but alwajs saw tlic best course to take 
and how best to calm the fears of others 

Pym knew well that dangers were soon to come,.for, 
though he could not tell exactlj what the king’s plans 
were, he felt sure that by force or fraud Charles would 
undo all that Parliament had done, unless some way were 
found to prevent him So Pjm wished that councillors. 
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judges, and all officers of state should be set up b) the 
Parliament and not by the king Then these would be 
men whom the Parhament could trast, and though they 
would still rule in the name of the king they would follow 
the wishes of tlie House of Commons 

3 A party friendly to the king was forming both in the 
Parliament and amongst the people Some men thought 
that Charles would keep faithfully the laws ARo>alist 
which he had passed, whilst others were pauy 
against the changes which the Presbyterians wanted to 
make in the Church All these stood together in opposing 
Pym 

4. In the summer of 1641 Charles went to Scotland 
and gave the Scots all they asked for, thinking that when 
Scotland was quiet and content he should 
better be able to carry out his plans m Eng- m Ireland 
land Willie he was still away, terrible tidings came from 
Ireland. The Irish Catholics had risen in arms and killed 
the Protestant settlers— men, women, and children Many 
men in England thought that Charles had been seeking 
fnends in Ireland amongst the Catholics, and had had 
a hand in this nsing, so now they were more fearful of 
trusting him than before 

S Pym sought a way of telling the nation that no faith 
could be placed in Charles A long remonstrance, called 
the Grand Remonstrance, was brought into the 
House of Commons This drew a black picture Remon 
of Charles’ government since he first came to 
the throne Then it told of the good laws which the 
Parliament had made, and said that henceforth the king’s 
ministers must be men in whom the Parhament could 
trust There was much talk in the House of Commons 
between the friends of Charles and the follow ers of Pym 
about the passing of this remonstrance Parhament used 
then to sit only in the day-time , but they talked about 
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the remonstrance till past midnight When at last the 
remonstrance was passed, a member asked that it should 
be printed, and thus put into the hands of the people 
The king’s friends answered him angrily, words ran very 
high, and sword hilts were handled Hampden spoke a 
few words which calmed the tumult, and the House broke 
up for that time (November, 1641) , but aftenvards the 
remonstrance was printed, and the people were thus told 
that the Commons had no trust in the king 

6 Charles came back to London m November One 
of his first acts was to take away a guard of London 
Impeach Citizens, which during his absence the Com- 
ment of the nions had stationed round the doors of tlie 

five mem 

bers. Houses 01 Pari ament There aften\ards 

gathered round him at Whitehall some five hundred 
gentlemen as a guard to his person The Commons, 
fearing that some violence w'as intended against them- 
selves, asked the king to let them have their guard 
back again Charles refused, but told them that 
their safety was as much his care as hie safety of his 
children The same day the king’s law’ officer, the 
Attorney-General, came into the House of Lords, and im- 
peached of high treason one member of the Lords and 
five members of the Commons, including Pym and 
Hampden Lords and Commons alike refused to give 
up the accused members The next morning there was 
a stir and bustle at Whitehall, where the king’s guard 
were arming and collecting together, for the king Was 
about to march to the House of Commons and take the 
five members out by force The queen urged him on 
‘ Go, coward,’ said she, ‘ pull those rogues out by the 
ears 1’ A friend brought the tidings in haste to the Com- 
mons, and the five members left their seats and fled to 
the city of London, just a few minutes before Charles 
came Charles left his guard at the door, walked up 
the House, and asked Lenthall, the Speaker of the House, 
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where the accused members were Lenthall fell on his 
knees, and said, ‘ May it please your Majesty, I have 
neither eyes to see, nor tongue to speak m this place, but 
as the House is pleased to command me ’ The king first 
looked round the House, and then said, ‘ Well, since I see , 
all the birds are flown, I expect from you that you shall | 
send them unto me as soon as they return hither, other- 
wise I must take my own course to find them’ He 
then left the House, and went back to Whitehall with his 
guard (January, 1642) 


chapter' XII 

THE CIVIL WAR (1642-1646) 

I After the failure of his attempt to seize the five mem- 
bers Charles left London, meaning to get nd of the Parlia- 
ment by force of arms Though there was no Royalists 
standing army in England, every county had and Rarha 
Its militia, which could be called out in times 
of danger The officers of this force were set up by the 
king Pym and his friends had no longer any faith what- 
ever m Charles, so, to take from him the means of doing 
harm, they asked that Parliament should henceforth set 
up the officers of the militia and all ministers of state 
Charles refused, and war began between the king ana 
the Parliament in the summer of 1642 Those joined 
the king Vi ho thought that the Parhament was unfairly 
trying to get power into its hands Those joined tlie Par- 
liament who would no longer trust Charles Friends of 
the bishops w ere on the king’s side , Presbytenans on the 
side of the Parliament The citizens of London were 
Presbyterians, and firm friends to the Parliament This 
was very important, because London was by far the 
largest and wealthiest city in England, and was able to 
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find plenty of money with which to pay the Parliament’s 
armies Noblemen generally fought for the king, farmers 
and artisans for the Parliament The king made Oxford 



his head-quaiters In the vest of England men vcre 
mostly on the king’s side , in the east, they were mostly 
on the side of the Parliament 

The line across the map divides the country which 
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was for the king from the country which was for the Par- 
liament In those counties through which the line runs 
there was a great deal of fighting, as well as in Devon, 
Somerset, and Wiltshire, where the Parliament had garri- 
sons in many towns The fiist pitched battle was fought 
at Edgehill, m Warwickshiie (October, 1642) Both sides 
claimed a victory In 1643 the Royalists gained many 
successes This was m great part owing to the dash and 
danng of their horsemen These were country gentlemen , 
and their-sonsj who took a pride in their horses, their arms, \ 
and the cause for which they fought The people called | 
them ‘Cavaliers ’ Their leader Avas Prince Rupert, Charles’ 
nepheiv, the son of that Prince Fredenc of the Palatinate, ^ 
who had taken the ciown of Bohemia and been beaten 
m Avar by the emperor The Parliament’s horse-soldiers 
Avere not so good, for they AAcre mostly shopkeepers Avho 
Avere not used to riding, or farmers mounted on horses \ 
fresh from the plough, Avhich took fright at the sound of a 1 
pistol shot. The Parliament’s tioops Avere nicknamed 
‘ Roundheads,’ perhaps because they Avore their hair < 
short, Avhile the Cavaliers Avore theirs long 

2 In the spring of 1643 the Parliament held all the 
lOAvns m the Avest of England Avhich have a line under 
them m the map But during the summer and ^ 

autumn Charles took most of these, besides League and 
Newark and other places on the Parliament’s 
side of the line, so that men thought that he Avould be able 
to march on London Gloucester, however, still held out 
bravely, and Avhile Charles Avas besieging it, the Parliament 
got an army together and sent it into thcAA est under the Earl 
of Essex Essex raised the siege of Gloucester, and after- 
wards met and fought Charles at NcAvbur)", m Berkshire, 
and so stopped his Avay to London Meamvhile Pym Avas 
persuading the Scots to join the side of the Parliament 
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The Scots wished to see a Piesbjtciian Church like their 
own set up m England Thc> therefore agreed to send 
an army to fight against the king, on condition that the 
three Churches in England, Ireland, and Scotland, should 
have the same prajer-book, and be governed in the 
same way This treaty was called the Solemn League 
and Covenant 

3 Vym died in December, 1643, a little before the 
Scottish ami} came into England Hampden, who was a 
Death of colonel in the 3 ‘arliamentary army, had died 
p>mand a few months earlier of a wound received in 
Hampden. ^ skirmisli fought at ChalgTove, not far from 
his own home at the v illagc of Hampden, in Buckingham- 
shire 

4. When the war first broke out tlrose members of 
Parhament who did not wish to do away with bishops 
Aims of king’s side and left London After 

the I’resbj- they Were gone ibe Presbyterians had much 
more pow er in Parliament than before The} 
wanted to set up assemblies of ministers and elders in 
place of bishops They wanted further to force everyone 
to think as they did about religion, to worship as they did, 
and to obc} their Church Assemblies If they could have 
had their own way, they would have shown themselves 
quite as much bent on making others do as they did as 
Laud had been, and perhaps as cruel The old arch- 
bishop got no mere} from them After being kept a pri- 
soner for four years he was put to death as a traitor 

5 As It happened, however, it was not easy for the 
Presbyterians to have everything their own wa} For 
^ Aims of the tlicre was a partv amongst their own fnends 
Seemrmns, about Setting up a Presb} - 

tcrian Church in England, and the longer the war lasted 
the stronger this party grew They were called Inde- 
pendents They said that each separate congregation 
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ought t J be left to worship as it pleased, and to settle its 
own affairs by itself, without being meddled with either 
by bishops, or assemblies of elders, or any other pow er 
whatever The Independents were often called Secianans 
because they were divided into sects, each sect holding 
some special doctrine of its own Thus there were the 
Anabaptists who did not baptize infants, and the Quakers 
w’ho thought it wrong to take oaths Now, what we have 
to notice more especially about these Independents and 
Sectarians is that they had got a real idea of toleration, 
that is, of letting other men hold their own opinions 
instead of tiy mg to force everyone else to think and do 
as they thought and did themselves Thus they said to 
the Presbyterians have jour Presbyterian Church if you 
will, only keep it to j ourselves, and leate us free to wor- 
ship as we will and teach our own doctnnes 

As far back as the time of Elizabeth Sectanans had 
been heard of But then they had been few in number, 
poor, and looked doivn upon Now, in these times of war 
and change, many men became Sectanans Artisans in 
those towns where wool — then the chief article of manu- 
facture in England — w as w oven into cloth w'ere Sectarians 
So, too, were small fanners, who owned land of their 
oun, of whom there were then many in England These 
Sectanans w'ere not like other folk, they were more 
earnest men, and lived even more senous lives than did 
the Puritans, whom we have spoken about before They 
knew their Bibles almost bj heart, and often preached 
themselves, for they made no difference betw-een ministers 
and lajmen 

6 The leader of the Independents m the House of 
Commons was Oliver Cromwell, a gentleman of Cam- 
bridgeshire Cromwell always had his heart set on what 
he was about, and washed to do his work as well as possi- 
ble Pyra’s plan of bringing the war to an end was to call 
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in the Scots, but Croinucll Ind mother phn of his own. 
Your troops/ lie viid one d^^ to his cousin, John IHnip- 
Cromvcii dcn, ‘•’re most of them old, decnjccl scrving- 
and the mcn, ond tsp'^ters, nnd sucli J ind of fellows, 
Jroe iuc_ thinb tint the spirits of such bisc nnd 

menn fellows will c\er be ible to encounter gentlemen 
tint ln\c honour nnd coungc m them ^ You must gel 
mcn of T. spirit, nnd tnUc it not ill wlnt I si ) — 1 Know’ 
jou will not— of n spirit tint is hi eh to go ns fnr as gen- 
tlemen will go, or else ) 011 will be benten still' Crom- 
well’s home wns m the cnslcrn counties, where there were 
man) mmuficluring towns, nnd where simll fimicrs 
were more in number thnn m other pnrts of England 
So he set nbout to find the mcn he wanted amongst Sec- 
tarians, and his horse soldiers were soon known as the 
best troops in the arm} 1 lie) wcic called the Ironsides 
At first Cromwell wns onh a captain , but m 1644 he wns 
made lieutenant general of a new amn, which he had 
mainh raised himself m the eastern counties \Vr> have 
next to see what this amn did 

7 There u as a great bat'Ic fought late one Julj ci cning, 
in the }car 1G44, on Marston Moor, a few miles west of 
nwitc or '^'ork The Scottish arm) was there, and 
Moor”^ Cromwell’s ana}, besides other forces of the 
Parliament 1 he Ro}nhst right wing wns led 
b} Prince Rupert On ever} bnttlc-ficld up to this time 
bis Cav niters bad scattered the Parliament’s horse before 
them Opposite to Rupert was set the nmi} from the 
eastern counties and a bod} of Scottish horse It was 
seven o’clock before the armies joined bnttle Rupert at 
the head of a bod} of Cavaliers charged Cromwell’s owai 
troop of three hundred horse A shot grazed Cromwell’s 
neck < A miss is as good as a mile,’ he cned, and press 
mg on broke through the ranks of the cnem} Soon 
Rupert’s whole wing, horse and foot, was in full flight, 
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and the Ironsides hard in chase of the Cavaliers Alter 
a space Cromwell called his men together, turned back, 
and fell on the Royalist centre and left wing m tlie rear 
These had been beating back the centre and right wing 
of the Parliament’s army, but now, ^\ith foes m fiont 
and behind, they ueie broken, routed, and cut down 
m their flight all the w'ay to York This was a great 
victory, for it destroyed a large army of the king’s, and 
brought all the north country under the power of the 
Parliament 

8 A few months after this battle was fought a great 

thing was done at London Parliament now thought it 
good that the Earl of Essex and othei Presby- / 

terian generals should make way for more able Model 

and active men Henceforth there was to be 
bflt one army Sir Thomas Fairfax, a friend of Crom- 
well, was made b> Parliament commander-m chief He 
vas a spirited and honourable gentleman, loved by his 
soldiers Cromwell himself was lieutenant-general From 
this time the army became the army of the Independents 
All drunken, lazy, plundciing soldicis uerc turned away, 
and the ranks ueic filled with Scctaiinns, uho fought 
to win for themselves the light to worship in their own 
way 

9 In June, 1645, New Model army, as it was 
called, met the Rojalists, led by Charles, near Naseby, a 
village 111 Northamptonshiie In both armies Battle of e 
the horse were on the wings and the foot 

soldiers drawn up in tlie centre Prince Rupert and the 
Cavaliers, who were on the right of Charles’ army, beat 
back the cnem/s horse tliat was set against them, and 
then, as was their wont, rode off the field, chasing the fugi- 
tives or looking after plunder Meanwhile, on the other 
side of the battle-field, Cromw'cll and the Ironsides, having 
first routed Charles’left wangoChorse, turned and fell upon 
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the flank of his centre. Up to this time the foot soldiers 
on neither side had given nay But now the king's men, 
charged by the enemy in front and flank, were at last 
broken and turned to flight Rupert came back only to see 
his friends beaten ‘Face about once,’ Charles cried, 
‘ give one charge more and recover the day,’ but he could 
no longer get his men to rally, and so had to join the flight 
After this battle the war was soon brought to an end, for 
many Royalists were killed and many taken pnsoners, 
and Charles could never again get a large army together 
Fairflix led his troops into the west, and forced one 
Royalist garrison to surrender after another Charles, 
rather than give himself up to the Parliament, sought a 
refuge with the Scottish army (Apnl, 1646) 


CHAPTER XIII 

THE ARMY AND THE PAKIItMlNI 

I Charles had been fairly beaten, still he had no 
thought of giving ^\ay and consenting to rule on his 
The aims of enemies’ terms He would not agree to let 
Charles. Parliament set up officers of the militia 

and ministers of state He would not promise the Pres- 
bytenans to set up a Presbytenan Church in England , 
he would not promise the soldiers to let Sectarians have 
freedom to worship in their own way His plan was to 
spend time talking over terms , meanwhile to stir up 
the dislike which the Presbyterians felt to the Indepen- 
dents, to get them to fight one another, and while 
they fought he hoped that he should get back all he had 
lost 

2 When the Scots found that Charles would not agree 
to set up a Presbytenan Church in England, they gave him 
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up to the English Parliament, and went back to their 
own country (January, 1647) Many months went by, 
while the Parliament and the army officers second avil 
and the king talked over terms Possibly, if 
Charles had been honest, some agreement might have 
been come to But all the time he was really wishing to 
get the two parties to fight one another More than once 
the citizens of London and the soldiers nearly came to 
blows At last Charles managed to call in the Scots 
The Scots were angry because the Independents had got 
so much power in England. They therefore agreed to 
bring an army into England to fight for Charles, and 
Charles in return promised them that he would set up a 
Presbytenan Church in England for three years, and 
would not let Sectarians worship in their orvn way 

The Scots marched into England m the spnng of 
1648, and the English Royalists rose at the same time 
But this new war did not last many months Cromwell 
gave the Scots two great defeats at Preston and Warring- 
ton in Lancashire (August, 1648) Fairfax put down tlie 
Royalists 

The soldiers came back to London bent on putting 
Charles to death, for they thought that he was a bad, 
deceitful man, and that so long as he lived he would be 
always plotting to get back his lost poi/er and stirring up 
rew wars Kings, they said, bad their power from the 
people , if they used it ill the people could take it away 
from them, and punish them for their evil deeds 

3 In the Parliament the Presbyterians were more in 
number than the Independents and other fiiends of the 
army They still looked on Charles as their pnde’o > 
lawful king, w hose throne and life w ere sacred, 
and were homfied at the thought of putting him to 
death The soldiers, how ever, meant to put out of the 
House of Commons those who would not do as they 
^ n EE 
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wanted, for they desired to act not m their own name, 
but in the name of the Parliament An officer, Colonel 
Pnde, set soldiers at the door of the Commons House, 
and roughly turned away about a hundred Presb) tenans 
These dajs were henceforth known as the da)S of Pnde’s 
purge Some fiftj -three members only were left, who 
named 135 persons to form a high court of justice, and 
try the king as guilty of treason 

4 The trial from first to last had onlj’-a form of justice, 
by which the soldiers hid from themselves the\iolence 
Thet-ing s doing They might just as 

trill antT well have shot Charles without giving him 
any trial, as have turned a hundred members 
out of the House of Commons When Charles came 
before the court, Westminster Hall was thronged with 
pceple weepmg and praying for him He would not 
speak a word in his own defence, saying truly enough 
that the court had no right to try him in the name of the 


people of England, because the people of England had 
not set It up Some of the fnends of the army would 


sooner have seen Charles put away from being king, 
than put to death Of the 135 members of the court, 
only si\ty-three were there Cromwell w'as one of them, 
but Eairfax stayed away When his name was called, 
a woman’s voice — it was his wife’s — called out, 'He is 
not here and never will be , you do wrong to name him ' 
Charles was beheaded on a scaffold built m the open 
street, outside the palace of Whitehall (Jan 1649) He 
met his death very calmly and quietly, for he believed 
tliat he died in a good cause, and that he had been nght 
even m practising deceit to get back his crown It was 
just that practice of deceit, however, which made the 
soldiers put him to deatn The people pitied the fate of 
their king, and from the moment of his death forgave the 
things that he had done which once had angered them 
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1 The House of Lords had refused to take any part m 
the proceedings that led to the trial of the king The 
Commons, therefore, had declared that their 

' , t 1 Conquest 01 

House had the power of making laws by irdTntiand 
Itself and afterwards set up the High Court of Scothnd. 
Justice m its own name alone The fifty or sixty mem- 
bers who after Pride’s Purge were all who still sat in the 
House of Commons, had thus m fact made themsehes 
sole rulers of the country Shortly after the king’s death 
they did away in form with monarchy and also with the 
House of Lords, and called the government a Common- 
wealth They had many enemies In England, as well 
as in Ireland and Scotland, men grieved that the king 
had been put to death, and would now have liked to 
place on the throne Ins eldest son, a second Charles, 
uho had fled to the Continent for safety He could 
not be set up m England as king, for the army would 
have no king But m Ireland Protestants and Catholics 
joined together m sending for Prince Charles to come 
amongst them While he was still on his way, Cromwell 
went to Ireland with an army He took by storm 
the tuo towns of Drogheda and Wexford, and slew all 
the fighting men who were m them After this he got 
the greater part of Ireland under his power and then came 
back to England (May, 1650) Charles had changed his 
mind when he heard what was being done in Ireland, 
and had gone instead to Scotland, wheie the Scots took 
him to be their king Fairfax did not care to fight 
the Scots, so Cromwell was made general m his place 
He marched into Scotland, and in the autumn gained 
a great victory near Dunbar (September, 1650) The 
next year Charles marched into England, leaving Crom- 
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well behind him in Scotland He 1 oped that the people 
would rise in arms to fight for him But lhe> did not 
do so because thej were wcarj of civil war, ind did not 
believe that he would be able to beat Cromwell Mean- 
while Cromwell followed him close, and surrounded him 
in Worcester b) double his numbers The battle raged 
on two sides of the town at once The Scots fought 
bravcl), but in the end the English forced their wa> into 
the streets, cut down the Scots b) hundreds, and ultcrlv 
defeated tlicm (September, 1651) Cliarles had to ride 
hard for his life He reached the house of a Catholic 
gentleman, cut off his long hair, put on peasant’s clothes, 
and hid himself for a whole daj amid the branches of a 
large oak, whence he saw the soldiers pass by who were 
searching about for himself After running manv nsks he 
reached the coast of Sussex, and found a vessel which 
bore him in safety to France 

Standing armies were now kept up both in Ireland 
and Scotland, so that these two countries had to submit 
in all things to the will of their conquerors 

1 The officers of the army and the members of the 
Commons both wished to set up a just and good govem- 
The omeen mcnt,inwhich the people should share by elcct- 
Slrnons ‘"g members of Parliament at stated times 
disagrte But they could not agree what was the right 
thing to be done The Commons said that they must go 
on ruling until the people had got to be wiser than to wish 
for a Stuart king Cromwell and his fellow ofheers said 
that this House ought to dissolve itself, and make way for 
an entirely new assembly They thought that it had sat 
too long already, and had too much power in its hands 
The members ruled free of all control, for there w as none 
who had a nght to call them to answer for what they did , 
and though many of them acted honourably and justlv, 
yet the House as a body did not use Us powers well 
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Heavy taxes uere raised and the money was wasted, and 
many harsh and unjust acts were done 

3 As the Commons would not dissolve themselves, 
Cromwell took a guard of soldiers and went to Parlia- 
ment House one day in April, 1653 He left the soldiers 
outside, but came himself into the House At first he 
praised the members, but as he spoke he got 
angry and excited, and soon began charging 
them with injustice, self-seeking, and other 
faults The members angnly interrupted him ‘The 
Lord hath done with you,’ he cried, ‘ I tell you, you are 
no Parliament, you must give place to better men ’ Then 
he called m the soldiers to turn the members out by force, 
if they would not go of themselves ‘What shall we do 
with this bauble ? ' he said, taking up the mace which lay 
on the table of the House of Commons, and then handing 
It to a soldier said, ‘ Take it away ’ After this the mem- 
bers left the House, reproaching Cromwell as they went 
4. The same year Cromwell and the officers called to- , 
getheran assembly of 165 persons, which w-as nicknamed / 
Barebone’s Parliament, from the name of one Barebone s 1 / 
of the members, Praise God Barebone, a 
leather-seller in Fleet Street Most of the members were 
Sectarians They wanted, as did many of the soldiers, 
to make changes in the laws and customs of the country 
Their fault was that they tried to do more than then 
could be done, and to destroy rather than to mend 
Some of the members themselves were against the 
changes which their companions were making, and after 
a short time the House gave back its powers into the 
hands of Cromwell (December, 1653) 
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CH AFTER XV " 

THE rROTtCIORAJE 

I Independents, officers, md other lite friends of the 
Commonwealth, now agreed m thinking that the only 
Cromwell way to sct Up T good and settled government 
Protector to make Cromwell ruler So, m December, 

1653, Cromwell, already general of the army, became 
head of the State also, with the title of Protector He 
agreed to keep the law s and to call Parliaments regularly 
2 Cromwell was of middle height, his features were 
rough, and his skin tanned brown by wind and weather 
Cromwells ^ Strong feelings and of strong 

- character beliefs , vciy loving to his wife and children , 

and aims. g^sily made angry at the sight of wrong or 

injustice He seemed by nature bom to rule He knew 
how to make himself obeyed and feared , he knew also how 
to win men’s trust and love He was not easily deceived, 
for he quickly read the minds of others Though eager 
to set right what he thought to be amiss, he was never 
earned away by his zeal, for he saw that changes could 
not last unless the people themselves wished for them 
As a ruler, Cromwell set before him two chief aims , the 
one was to guard for Sectarians the nght to worship in 
their own way and teach tlieir own beliefs , the other w ab 
to set up a good and free government which should win 
the good-will of all men, even if possible of Royalists 
The Protector had not many fnends Not only were 
the old Royalists, and the new Royalists, the Presby- 
tenans, against him, but he found enemies amongst 
men who were on the same side as himself Thus there 
were members of the Long Parliament who could not 
forgive him for having turned them out, but looked on 
him as a bad man who sought power for himself 

3 When Cromwell met his first Parhament, tliere was 
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only one House, a House of Commons He and it could 
not agree together, and he dissolved it with- ^ 

. , , , Cromwell s 

out its making a single law or giving nun any first Parim- 
money (January, 1655) 

4- After this Cromwell paid no heed to the laws, but 
took taxes of his own will, and set officers of the army to 
keep order m place of the ordinary magis- Cromwell 
trates And, as there were many plots and 
conspiracies against both his life and govern- law 
ment, he often put persons m prison without giiung any 
reason Indeed the Petition of Right was broken ever}'' da} 

5 But this was not the way m which Cromwell wished 
to rule. The desire of his heart was to set up a free govern- 
ment, in which the people should take part 

,r f ^ ^ Cromwells 

He failed, because the people did not care for second Par 
him or his aims They were weary of the rule 
of Puritans, and ivanted back their old Church and 
government Cromw'cll called a second Parliament in 
December, 1656 It did not, however, really represent 
the nation Men who had fought against the Long Par- 
liament were not let sit m any of Cromwell’s Parliaments , 
and to make sure that this assembly should agreeinthhim, 
Cromwell turned out of the House a hundred members, who 
were his enemies Then the Parliament voted taxes and 
made laws It even wished to give the Protector the title 
of king Left to himself Cromwell might have taken it, 
for he thought the people w'ould sooner have a king, as m 
old times, than a protector to reign ox or them But the 
officers and soldiers would not hear of his doing so They 
had they said fought against one king, and they would 
not have another Cromwell told them that the title was 
a mere featlier m a man’s hat, and that there was no 
good reason for their objections , but he had to refuse 
the title of King, for he dared not anger his soldiers 
At the next meeting of this Parliament, m 1658, 
Cromwell let the hundred members who were before 
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shut out take ilicir Ecals 1 hen lie and the I’atlnmcnt 
disagreed, and lie dissoUcd it before it had sat three 
alecks 

6 Cromwell could not gel the nation to support him 
in his place Still ns a nikr hems ver) successful llis 
SHcewef hand and c>c were Cl cr>a%hcrc He crushed 
CroKK-clU plots, and lent good order throughout the 
menu land He picked out able men for his com- 
manders, judges, and other officers He planned wise 
measures for putting right what was wrong in the law 
and in the Church, also for setting forward education, 
and increasing trade Amongst otlicr things, he called 
to sit in each of his Parliaments members from Ireland 
and Scotland, so that Hnghnd, Scotland, and Ireland 
were all brought together under one rule as thc> arc to 
day The Protector’s ndc besides being wise was also 
just, and m the mam merciful , for, though his temper 
was liasli, Cromwell was also generous and forgiimg 
His wish aluajs was to win his enemies oicr to his 
side 

7 The Puntans,whohad now been ruling in England 
for some twcUc jears, had made use of power to try and 
.Onnees Other people to liic tlic samc serious, 

V' madebythe quiet life tllC} llkcd tO lllC lllCmScllCS 'file 
Long Parliament had shut up the theatres, 
and ordered actors to be whipped Laws had been made 
punishing the country folk who held WTCstling matches 
on their Milage green, or raised May poles and danced 
round them, as had been the fashion of their fathers for 
centuries No kind of game might be played on Siinda) 
Even Christmas-day was changed from .a fca^t into a 
solemn fast. Gamblers, sw'carers, and drunkards were 
fined heavily 

The Puritans had made great changes, too, m the go 
vemment and services of the Church The office of bisliop 
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Lad been done away with The use of the common 
prayer-book had been made a crime Ministers who were 
against these changes had been forced to leave their 
livings Their places had been taken by Presbyterians 
and Independents, who earned on the services in a plain 
and simple manner Though a true idea of letting others 
think and act for themselves had sprung up amongst 
Puritans, it was only partly carried out Quakers and 
other Sectanans might set up meeting-houses of their 
own, but neither Episcopalians nor Catholics were free 
to worship as they pleased Cromwell, while he was 
piotector, let Episcopalians and Catholics hold services 
of their own m private, but few of his party were wilbng 
to do so 

8 Thus we see that the Puritans, like Laud, could 
not leave others to do what they thought best for them- 
selves Hence they too were now much dis- xhe Pun 
liked by the people Hundreds, who had wnsdisUtcd 
disliked the changes made by Laud, disliked quite as 
much the changes made by them Young folks, who had 
grown up since the war began, did not see why they 
should not choose their own kind of life The people 
generally were wishing for the old form of Church service 
back again 

9 Still, whatever were the faults of the Puritans, they 
had done really good work They had hated vice, and 
called on all men to do their duty, and had 

striven to act rightly m the everj'-day affairs 
of life And if we would think of a Puritan such as he 
was at his best, we may think of John Milton Milton 
was the poet of the Puritans He was bom in i6o8, just 
eight years before Shakespeare died From his earliest 
childhood he was a lover of learning, and he was a lover 
also of all that was beautiful in nature and m art, but 
most of all he loved truth and purity He thought that 
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the most beautiful thing there was was a human soul kept 
free from sin, and that the greatest \actory a man could 
gain was a victory over his own evil desires When the 
civil war broke out Milton took part with the Long Par- 
liament against the king Then instead of poetry he 
wrote books m prose, m which he treated of the govern- 
ment of the Church, and other questions of that time. 
He found great fault with the bishops and with the Pres- 
bytenans because they would have men do as they did, 
and think as they thought He also called on the Parlia- 
ment to let men ivnte and publish what they pleased 
The Parliament, he said, ought not to fear because men 
thought new thoughts and held new beliefs, for tins did 
but show that England, ‘ like a strong man after sleep,’ 
was rousing herself to do great deeds After Cromwell’s 
death, when a Stuart was on the throne, Milton could no 
more tvnte on questions which had to do with the govern- 
ment of Church or State Then he again wrote poems 
But his later poems are graver in spirit than his earlier 
ones, for the times he had lived through had made him a 
graver man, and he wrote while his fnends were dying 
on the scaffold, and the work which they had done was 
being undone 


CHAPTER XVr 
WAR AND COMMERCE. 

I During the first ten years of the reign of James 1 , 
English merchants made use of the new route by the 
Noith Cape of Good Hope to trade with India and 
American the East India islands It was also during 
the reign of James I that colonics were first 
planted on the coast of North America. The New Eng- 
land States were colonised by Puritans, The first comers 
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were a little band of peisecuted Sectanans, who sailed in 
the ^ May Flower ' to the coast of what is now Massa- 
chusetts They there founded a town which they i 
called Plymouth, after the name of the last Enghsh port 
at which they touched (1620) After these ‘ Pilgnm 
Fathers 'had cleared the way, there soon came to New 
England a stream of Puritan emigrants Between the 
years 1629 and 1640, while Charles was ruling without 
Parliaments, 20,000 Englishmen sought new homes in 
the West 



2 The Dutch, who weie a nation of seamen and 
traders, grew jealous at the spread of English commeice, 
which took place aftei the founding of these war mth 
colonies and the opening of the trade with Holland 
India Soon after the king’s death a war broke out 
between England and Holland, which lasted two years 
(1652-1653) In the end the Dutch were beaten Crom- 
well, as soon as he became protector, made peace with 
them 
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3 Foreign princes ivould not at first look on the men 
wno put their king to death as la^vful rulers But after the 
c, „ Dutch were beaten, they began to dread the 

Cromwell ' <1 » t.*. 

V Biid foreign power of the English navy, and eagerly sought 
pnnces fnendship of England When Cromwell 

was protector, he was much feared, for he had a large 
fleet, and a standing army, and had given proof of his 
wisdom and valour In all his dealings with foreign 
princes Cromwell set before him the aim of doing all he 
could for the good of Protestants, and sometimes he was 
able to do a great deal The Duke of Savoy tried by 
means of a cruel persecution to force the Vaudois, his 
Protestant subjects living in the Alpine valleys, to become 
Catholics Lewis XIV, the king of France, wanted to 
make an alliance v ith England, but Cromwell would sign 
no treaty unless Lewis first got the duke to stop the 
persecution So the duke had to give way and let his 
subjects worship God as they chose (1655) 

4. France and Spam were rival powers and often at 
war with one another Cromwell took the side of France 
against Spain For when he wanted the king 
of Spain to give Englishmen leave to trade to 
the West Indies and use their Bibles in his dominions, 
the Spanish ambassador said, that to ask these things 
‘ was to ask his master’s two eyes ’ In the war which 
followed, the island of Jamaica was taken from Spain 
and turned into an English colony (1655) In 1657 
Cromwell sent 6,000 troops to help Lewis XIV in making 
war in the Netherlands against the king of Spam In 
return Lewis besieged Dunkirk, which was held by a 
Spanish gamson, and when the town surrendered made 
It over to England (1658) 

5 Though men would still have liked to set Prince 
Charles on the throne, j et they w ere content to submit 
to the Protector, because they found that he ruled 


J War with 
^ Spain. 
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well at home, and got for their country a great name 
abroad But it was now that Cromwell’s rule was brought 
to an end by death Soon after Dunkirk was Death of 
made over by Lewis, Cromwell’s health broke O'*''*' 
down On his death-bed his thoughts ran on what would 
be the future of England after he was gone 'I would 
be willing,’ he said, ‘ to live to be further serviceable to 
God and His people, but my work is done But God 
will be with His people’ He died m September, 1658, 
at the age of 59 

6 Richard Cromwell, Oliver’s eldest son, became pro- 
tector on his father’s death He was a good-natured 
young man, who meant well, but did not know R,(.i,ard 
how to make himself obeyed The officers 

did not care for him because he was no soldier 
After a few months they took power into their own hands, 
and called together those members of the Long Parlia- 
ment who had put the king to death, and whom Oliver 
had turned out m 1653 The people in scorn nicknamed 
them the Rump The members of the Rump soon quar- 
relled with the officers, and for a time the country seemed 
to be Avithout any proper government at all 

7 When the people saw all these changes taking 
place, and the soldiers doing as they would, pulhng down 
one government and setting up another, they 

became more eager than before to have caHed to 
Charles Stuart to reign over them And, as 
It happened. General Monk, who commanded the army 
in Scotland, was willing to carry out their -wishes, for he 
saw that there was no one who could rule as Oliver had 
ruled, and that it was not Avell for the soldiers to be 
masters in England Monk marched from Scotland 
at the head of such troops as he thought he could trust 
When he got to London he sent unto the House of 
Commons, to take their scats by the side of the members 
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of iltc Hump, those rrc'ib\ tennis ^ horn Colonc! IVidc 
hnd turned out m Dcrembtr These dissoKcd the 

Pirlnment, thus nt list bnni'inr it to in end b; us own 
net (March, Wro) A ncM Pirlinrent iiicl, svhich asUd 
Charles Stuait to come to I-np! md Tiic sohiiers Ind 
110 leader in sshoin tlice could tn‘'t, so thc> '■'ihintttcJ 
sullcnU to '-ec Clnr^- brou; ht Incl ‘It is tii\ ouQ 
fault,’ ‘aid the uc*\ line, ‘tint 1 ha\c not come bach 
*.oo!icr, for I find nobod> nho docs no: tell me he has 
aluass anshed for m\ return ’ (M u, i 6 <k)) 


CHAinr.R wii 

inr Kt^ittKmoN 

1 Oin Rojahsts, I’rcshjtcriins, as well as man) of 
Ohacr's supporters, had all joined to;:cihtr in m d inp 
Tl 'olJ n Charles 11 Imp Onla the soldiers, the 
»cniioii'icir members of the Rump, and a fci' ether men 
hornet j,^(] aloof These a ere no' a era nnnj 

in number The soldiers, how cac- aacre danpcroiis be- 
cause the- had anus m their hands a ul knew how 
to fight So the Tarhament \otcd a grant of mnnev, 
and the whole anna, caccpling three regiments, aa.as 
at once paid off and the soldiers aacre sent, lo their 
homes Men wlio had liken .ana part m the trial and 
eaccuiion of Charles 1 aacic imprisoned for life or pul to 
death 

2 While the Puritans ruled, a sober and quiet man- 
ner of life had been the fashion \\ hen Charles came 
back a gaj and careless life came into fashion T lus 
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^\as especially the case m London The new king, 
who was fond of pleasure, led openly a bad change m 
life, and his ministers and courtiers followed manners 
his example 

3 Other changes, too, took place after the return of 
Charles Only those laws to which Charles I had given 
his consent were any longer held to be bind- 
ing All the laws made by the Long Parlia- agan^t 
ment by itself, or by Cromivell and his Parlia- 
ments, came to an end England, Scotland, and Ireland 
again had their separate Parliaments , the bishops were 
again the governors of the Church, and it ivas again a 
enme to be present at any service where the common 
prayer-book was not used In the Parliament which 
called Charles to England many Presbyterians had 
seats Charles soon dissolved this Parliament and called 
a second It met in 1661, and, as we shall see, was not 
dissolved for many years It is called the Cavalier Parlia- 
ment, because nearly all the members belonged to families 
who had from the first breaking out of the civil war taken 
the side of the king All Puntans -were hateful to them 
as the destroyers of their Church They now passed 
harsh laws to keep down the Puritans, and prevent them 
from ever again getting pow'er into their hands They 
shut Puntans out from holding offices m towms , they 
fined, put m pnson, and even transported those who met 
to worship together m their own way Ministers w'ho 
would not give ‘ their assent and consent’ to everything 
that was m the prayer-book, lost their livings, nor might 
they keep schools, or live m towns sending members 
to Parliament, unless they rvould say it was unlawful to 
act like the Long Parliament and take up arms against 
a king 

Though a dark day had come for the Puntans, tneir 
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enemies could not undo all that they had done Their 
teaching, their ideas of right and ^vrong, ^vere still 
cherished e\en by many who av ere content with the ser- 
vices of the established Church Of all the writers of 
the Restoration, two Puritans have had the largest num- 
ber of readers It was during these years of persecution 
that John Bunyan, a Sectarian m prison in Bedford Gaol, 
■wrote the ‘Pilgrim’s Progress’, and that Milton, now blind 
and old, wrote his great poems of ‘Paradise Lost’ ana 
‘ Paradise Regained ’ 

4. From this time Puritans had to give up all hope of 
making the Church of England their Church, as they 
'Pununs under the Long Parliament and 

called 0.5 Oliver So now Presbyterians as well as Sec- 
senters. tarians asked for liberty to go their own waj , 

and leave the established Churen alone Henceforth, 
therefore, they were no longer called Puritans but Dis- 
senters, because they wished to dissent from the worship 
of the established Church, and have chapels of their 
own Though the Dissenters now were persecuted, we 
shall see in the end how they got whac they asked for 

5 Government by a king and Parliament seemed to 
the members of the Cavalier Parliament the best form of 
•Views of government possible All the changes and 
the Parha- Sufferings which the countiy had gone through 
since 1641 they laid to the score of the Long 
Parliament, which had taken up arms against Charles I 
But though the members were very fond of their king, 
they thought a great deal of themselves besides, and 
meant that Parliaments should have just as much power 
as they ever had before So they were not willing to let 
Charles have a large standing army like Oliver, nor did 
they give him money enough of his own to set him free 
from the need of asking Parliament for more 

6. We must see what Charles was like, and what \\ere 
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the aims which he set before him Charles was thirty 
years old when he came to the throne He character 
liked to take life easily, and to enjoy himself 
He was a clever and witty talker , his man- 
ners were pleasant, and he was always liked by the 
people m London, who were glad to see him sauntering in 
St James’ Park, feeding the ducks and playing with his 
spaniels Charles was, however, a thoroughly selfish man 
He did not care what means he took to gam liis ends 
He often deceiv’ed his ministers as to what he really 
meant to do, for he was a clev'er deceiver He thought 
that every'one was either a dupe or a hypocrite 

Charles could not hope to rule without Parliaments 
Still he wished to be free of the control of Parliament 
and to be able to spend money, and have his own way, 
without being called to answer for what he did by the 
Commons He wished also to have a standing army 
like his cousin, Lewis XIV , the king of France 

About religion Charles cared little, but, m his heart, 
he seems to have thought that the Roman Catholic 
form of religion was the best If he could get tolera- 
tion for Catholics by giving toleration to Dissenters also 
he was willing to do so Still Charles 11 was not a man 
who runs into danger Plenty of money, toleration for 
Catholics, a standing army — these were the three things 
which he thought most worth getting, but he w'ould not 
risk his crown for them or for anything else As he was 
once heard to say, he did not mean to go on his travels 
again It was always well to give way and wait until the 
right time came 

7 In the course of a very few years the Parliament 
began to go against the king In 1664 war^^th 
Charles went to war with the Dutch At first theDiiu-h 
the English gained the advantage, but after- 
wards they were less successful This displeased the 
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ComtnonSj who bad voted large sums for carrjung on the 
war They thought, and thought truly, that the king spent 
the money on his own amusements at Whitehall, instead 
of fitting out ships and paying his soldiers and sailors , 
so they made Charles let them look through his account 
books to see how the money which they gave him i\as 
spent In 1667, while Charles’ fleet was laid up for want 
of repairs, the Dutch sailed up the Medway as far as 
Chatham and burned three English men of war After 
this, peace had to be made with the Dutch upon their 
own terms 

8 While the Dutch war lasted, two great calamities 

befell London Owing to the neglected state of the streets, 
The Pligue habits of the people, towns and 

^ and the vilhges Were often visitcd With plagues None, 
however, within man’s memory was so fatal 
to life as the Great Plague of 1665 It was leckoned that 
one out of every ten of the inhabitants of London died 
The Great Plague was followed by a great fire For three 
days and three nights the flames burned on without 
stopping, and at the end of that time two-thirds of London 
was in ashes The old houses had been of timber , the 
new houses were built of bnck The present domed 
cathedral of St Paul was built on the site of the old one, 
V hich stood in the middle of the part where the fire raged 
(1666) 

9 Heavy taxes, the Dutch war, the plague and the 
fire all came together, bringing much distress after them 

; Fill of The king’s chief minister had to answer This 
Clarendon was the Lord Chancellor, Edward Hyde, Earl 
of Claiendon In his youth Hyde had sat in the Long 
Parliament, and had taken part in the impeachment of 
Strafford He had afterwards become a Royalist, and was 
with Charles 11 in his exile He was now much dishTed, 
both because he had got Charles to sell Dunkirk to Lewis 
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XIV j and because he had gone against the enquiry made 
by the Commons into the king’s accounts Charles him- 
self was tired of his minister, for though Clarendon did 
not wish that the king should have to give way to the 
wishes of the Commons, his notions were too old-fashioned 
to let him hke the thought of keeping up a standing army, 
or of letting Catholics or Dissenters worship as they 
chose Being impeached by the Commons of high treason 
(1667), he fled to France, where he soon afterwards died 


CHAPTER XVIII 

OPPOSITION ECTWEEN KING AND PARLIAJIENT 

1 To understand what took place in England, we must 
see what was passing on the other side of the Channel 
A hundred years ago Spain had been the TheTnpIe 
most powerful country on the Continent But xr^y of"'* 
since that time F ranee had risen to hold the Dover 
place once held by Spain Lewis XIV was very power- 
ful and very ambitious He wanted to conquer the 
Netherlands, which belonged to Spain, as ivell as other 
temtones bordenng France on the east and north-east, 
and thus to make his kingdom reach to the banks of the 
Rhine. Men in England greatly feared the power of 
Lewis They were therefore glad when in 1668 Charles 
made an alliance, called the Triple Alliance, betiveen 
England, Holland, and Sweden, to force Lems to make 
peace with Spam. Charles, hov ever, did not really care 
about standing against Lewis nearly so much as about 
having plenty of money, and being free of the control of 
Parliament Lewis soon found this out, and he and 
Charles made an agreement together Lewis agreed to 
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givc Cliarlcs money, and Clnrlcs agreed to join Lewis in 
making war on Holland b> land and sea, and to declare 
himself a Catholic This treaty, which was made at 
Dover, was of course kept secret, only two of the king’s 
ministers, who themselves were Catholics, knew of it 
(1670) 

2 Charles never dared call himself a Catholic Still 
he thought he might do sometning for Catholics, and 
Declaration puhlishcd what was called a Declaration of 
of Indul Indulgence, permitting Catholics to worship 

m private, and Dissenters both in public and 
pnvatc, m their own way People at once asked what 
right the king had to set aside or suspend all the Acts of 
Parliament which forbade Dissenters and Catholics to 
w'orshipin their own way Thenc\t time Parliament met, 
the Commons called the Declaration unlawful, and would 
not give Charles anv money until he withdrew it (1673) 

3 At the same time that Charles published the Decla- 

ration of Indulgence he went to war with Holland (1672) 
The Test Though the secret treaty was not know n of, 
Act. everybody thought that some league had been 

made between Charles, Lewis, and the Catholics to let 
Charles rule by means of a standing army, and over- 
throw the Protestant religion Charles was getting 
together an army to invade Holland It was said that 
the ofScers were all Catholics The Commons, wish- 
ing to drive them out of office, got Charles to give 
his consent to a law, which said that all persons hold- 
ing office in the state were to take the sacrament 
according to the rites of the Church of England, and 
swear that they did not believe the Romish doctrine of 
the change in substance of the bread and wine into 
our Lord’s body and blood (1673) This new law 
went by the name of the Test Act, for it tested who 
were Catholics James, the Duke of York, the king’s 
brother, was a Catholic So he had to give up his post of 
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Lord AdmiraL Many other officers had to give up their 
posts When it was seen how manj Cathohcs had been 
in office Protestants became more fnghtened than before. 
The Commons would no longer give money for making 
war on the Dutch, a Protestant people, manfully fighting 
Lew IS in spite of great odds To content them Charles 
had to make peace with Holland, and turn two of his 
ministers out of office (1674) 

4- The king’s attempt to give Cathohcs liberty of 
V orship had failed, and had onl) made Protestants dislike 
and fear them more than before For men 
thought that Charles was a Catholic, and that m Parlia ^ 
his aim was to govern b} the aid of Catholics 
without heeding the wishes of Parliament The more 
eager, therefore, he showed himself to do somethmg for 
Catholics, the more eager the Parliament became to keep 
the laws in force. On the other hand, Dissenters were 
not feared so much as they had been fourteen ) ears ago 
It was seen that Charles was trying to get their aid against 
the Parliament b> setting aside the laws against them 
Many Churchmen, therefore, had come round to think 
that it would be well for Protestants to overlook differ- 
ences betw een themselves and stand together as fnends, 
for the sake of the Protestant faith and the power of 
Parliament Even m the Cavalier Parliament the Dis- 
senters found fnends, walling to pass an Act of Parlia- 
ment in their favour There were also other signs of 
change People v ere so afraid of what Charles might 
do, that they again began to say that it v as lawful to take 
up arms in defence of the Protestant religion, of laws 
and liberties So the Cavalier Parliament split into two 
parties The larger party still held that it was unlawful 
to take up arms against a king, but the smaller partj, 
which was also fnendly to the Dissenters, held that it 
was lawful to go against a king, if he used his power ilL 
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Thc lender of this smnller pnrt) M.ns Antony Ashley 
Cooper He ms a little mm, of i restless spirit, very 
cleier, very 'imbitious, md, like other statesmen of his 
time, very heedless wlnt he did to gam his ends Once 
he had served Cromvv ell, but after the Restoration he had 
become diaries’ minister, and had been made Carl of 
Shaftesbur)' Charles kept secret from him that he had 
promised Lewis to declare himself a Catholic, for he 
knew that, although Shaftesburj wanted to do something 
for Dissenters, he did not like Catholics Perhaps 
Shaftesbur) found out what the king had done, but at 
any rate he suddenly took part against him, speaking in 
Parliament against the Declaration of Indulgence and 
the wair with Holland Charles turned him out of office, 
and then he became the leader of Charles' opponents in 
Parliament 

5 There was now a great aim, which Shaficsbmy 
set before him Charles had no children by his wife 
The urns of C^tllcrlnc of Braganza, a pnnccss of Portugtl 
binfies- The heir to the throne w as the king’s brother, 

James, the Duke of York, who had declared 
himself a Catholic Shaftesbury made up his mind that, 
if he could help it, no Catholic should sit on the English 
throne. But it was hard to shut James out The mem- 
bers of the Commons were, it was true, in a very ill- 
temper with Charles, because they thought him a, bad 
Protestant Still, most of them believed that kings had 
their power from God, and that it was wTong to take it 
away from them However much afraid of Catholics, 
therefore, they would never pass an Act of Parliament 
to shut James, the next heir, out from the throne So 
Shaftesbury' set to w ork to force Charles to dissolve this 
Parliament and call a new one, for he thought that, when 
new elections were held, the electors would choose mem 
bers who would do the things which he wished done 

6 We must see what Charles and Lewis were about 
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Charles had money given him by Lewis every j ear, on 
condition that he did not go to war jvith Charles 
France After a time, houever, he began to qu:yreis 

, , , r T 1 i "Ilf* L<rms 

draw further awa) from Lewis and nearer to 

his own Parliament His brother James had married 
Anne H>de, the daughter of that Earl of Clarendon nho 
was impeached in 1667 Their children, Mary and Anne, 
had been brought up Protestants Charles now agreed 
to a marriage between Mary and William, the Prince of 
Orange, his nephew (1677), who had lately become Stadt- 
holder, or President of the Dutch Republic, and who was 
Lewis’ ablest and most bitter enemy Charles after- 
w'ards told the Commons that he was ready to go to war 
with Lewis, if needful, to force him to make peace with 
Spain The Commons were glad at the thought of a war 
with France, and voted the king a large sum of money 
It IS hard to say whether Charles really meant to go to 
war with France But he got a grant of money, and an 
excuse for raising an army to use against the Parliament, 
if need w’ere 

7 When Lewis saw Charles makmg up to the Parlia- 
ment, and talking of war with France, he became angry 
and alarmed The Earl of Danby, at this 

time Charles’ chief minister, often bnbed theOpposi 
members of Parhament not to act against the 
king’s ivishes To ward off danger, Lewis did the same 
thing, giving money to the followers of Shaftesbury, and 
promising to try and get Charles to dissohe the Parlia- 
ment, if they would stop his going to v ar with France 

8 As soon as Charles had got together an army, men 
were frightened lest he should use it against the Parlia- 
ment, and would gladly have seen the soldiers Popish 
sent home again But when the Commons 

wanted Charles to do this he refused, saying he needed 
the army to keep the country in a state of defence Wlnle 
people were in this uncasi and suspicious state of mind. 
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a man, named Titus Oates, came forward wth a long 
story about a Popish plot (1678) The king, he said, was 
going to be murdered and the Catholics to make them- 
selves rulers Now this story was most likely untrue from 
beginning to end But it was believed, because it fell m 
with what ever)’body was thinking at the time, that there 
IV as some plot against the Parliament and the Protestant 
faith Oates had onl> to say here is the plot, and all were 
ready to join in the cry 

9 When Parliament met again, Shaftesbury made use 
of the terror the members were m to get a new Test Act 
Catholics passed, which would shut Catholics out of the 
th^Hous'lf House of Lords While Elizabeth was queen, 
oi Lords an Act of Parliament had been made ordering 
members of the House of Commons to take the oath of 
Supremacy, which said that the queen was supreme 
governor of the realm, and that the pope had no power 
in it But members of the House of Lords had not had 
to take this oath By the new Act, all members of 
Parliament had to take the oath, and to say besides that 
the worship of saints was idolatious, and that they did not 
believe the doctrine of the change of the bread and wine 
into Christ’s body and blood The Lords, while the bill 
w as passing through their House, put in some words to 
say that the Duke of York need not say this, but other 
Catholic Peers had henceforth to deny their religion or 
stay away from Parliament 

10 Lewis now took his revenge on Charles for 
threatening France wath war The Earl of Danby had 
_ , written very unwillingly, by Charles’ command, 

of Jariia a letter asking Lewis to give Charles money 
Lewis had this letter laid before the Com- 
mons, who at once impeached Danby Charles, to 
save his minister, did the thing which Shaftesbury wished 
him to do, and dissolved the Parliament (December, 
1678I, 
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Ti About this time two words came into use, which 
long lasted as the names of hvo parties in England Those 
who said that James, though a Catholic, ought wtigs and ^ 
to reign were nicknamed Tones, after some 
bands of wold Insh Catholics, called Tones Those who 
wished to shut James out from the throne, because he 
was not a Protestant, were nicknamed Whtgs, after some 
bands of Presbytenans called WTuggamores, who were in 
arms in Scotland The Tones, or people who wished 
James to reign, were the clergy of the established Church, 
and all others who said that kings had their power 
from God, and might not be withstood by force of arms 
TheWhigs, or people who washed James not to reign, were 
the Dissenters, and all others who held that kings might 
be withstood by force of arms, if law's and liberties w ere 
in danger 


CHAPTER XIX 

EXCUISION UILLS AND THE POPISH PLOT 

I Charles called another Parliament in 1679 The peo- 
ple were so afraid of Catholics that every- Exclusion 
where the electors chose Whigs to sit in the Rdis- 
House of Commons Charles tried to gain the good-will 
of the Parliament by turning Danby out of office, and 
sending his soldiers home again But nothing would 
satisfy the Commons but the passing of an Act of Parlia- 
ment to shut James out from the throne Charles dissolved 
the Parliament and called a second, which proved of just 
the same temper as the first He dissolved the second 
and called a third It was to meet at Oxford instead of 
London, where the Whig part> w as veiy strong WJien 
It was opened, bands of London citizens came up to 
Oxford weanng ribands, on which were the words 'No 
Popery, no Slavery ' ’ TTie great Whig lords brought up 
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their tenants in arms The king on his side came at- 
•ended by his guards It seemed as if a civil war was 
on the point of breaking out, and Charles dissolved the 
Parliament before it had sat three weeks (1681) 

2 No exclusion bill had passed the House of Lords 
in any of these three Parliaments, and alieady the 
Whigs had not so many friends as before 
Md Besides the shutting out of James, men had 

mouth. think of whom they were to make king in 

James’ stead Shaftesbury put fonvard as future king 
the Duke of Monmouth Monmouth was Charles’ son, 
but his mother had never been married to Charles, so 
that he had no claim to the throna The country people 
w ere, it was true, fond of him, and when he travelled would 
gather m crowds to welcome him But Shaftesbury was 
not wise in wishing to make Monmouth king Marj'-, the 
wife of the Prince of Orange, was the heir next after her 
father James She was a Protestant, and many of the 
Wings were unwilling to pass her by Then, again, there 
were many people who when they were very much afraid 
of Catholics took the part of the Whigs, but when they 
W'ere very much afraid of Dissenters took the part of 
the Tones These now went over to the Tories, for they 
feared lest tlie Dissenters should get too much power, and 
thought that of the '-«o they would sooner have James 
than Monmouth to reign over tliem 

3 When It was found that Oates was honoured and 
reivarded for having found out a dangerous plot, more 
fhe Popish forward with stories against the 

plot Catholics All the time that the Exclusion 

Bills were being fought over numbers of Catholics were 
being tned and put to death for treason It did not 
matter how unlikely the stories brought against them 
were, for the jurymen belieaed them guilty before they 
were tned, and the judges took the part of their accusers 
bhaftesbury, though he knew that Oates was a liar, did 
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all he could to keep alive the fear of the people Charles, 
like Shaftesbury, did not believe m Oates’ stones But he 
did not try to save the Catholics For he thought the 
more innocent blood the Whigs shed, the more surely 
would people come round in time to take his side He 
judged quite rightly The crueltj and violence with 
which Shaftesbury acted in the end told against him 
Men were getting ashamed of ever having trusted m the 
word of Oates and his fellows Junes began to say that 
the pnsoneis were innocent, and the crowd, ivhich used to 
shout with joy when a Catholic was sent to the scatfold, 
now shouted with joy Avhen one was set at liberty When 
Lord Stafford, an old man of upwards of se\enty, told 
the people from the scaffold that he was innocent, they 
answ ered him with shouts of ‘ God bless you, my lord ' ’ 
‘ We believe >ou, my lord •’ 

4 Though the ^Vlllgs did not get James shut out from 
reigning, they got Charles’ consent to one very important 
law, called the Habeas CoiptisKzX. The Peti- iialeoi 
tion of Right had said that no man was to be Corpm Act. 
put m prison ivithout a cause bemg given, in order that 
he might not be kept in pnson and never brought to tnah 
But the king’s ministers had still found wavs of doing this 
So the Habeas Corpus Act now said that the judges were 
to give wnts oi Habeas Cotpusto pnsoners who asked for 
them, and to set them at liberty if they could be trusted 
to come at the proper time and answer to the crimes laid 
to their charge. Gaolers were always, on receiving writs 
of Habeas Cot pus, to bnng their pnsoners before the 
judges, except those accused of treason, murder, and 
other enmes called felonies But m order that such might 
not be kept in pnson for long, their trial was to take place 
within a certain time or else they too were to be set at 
liberty The Habeas Corpus Act did not lay down anything 
new, for it was an old nght of Enghshmen not to be kept 
in pnson at the pleasure of the king But it laid dowm the 
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law in sucli dear and plain words that henceforth the 
king and his ministers could not claim the right to set it 
aside in any case (1679) 

CHAPTER XX 

REACTION AGAINST THE WHIoS 

1 The remembrance of the time when Puntans had 
ruled m England, and the country had been under die 
power of a standing army, was so bitter to most men diat 
there was nothing they more feared than another civil 
war Hence although Charles often gave great offence 
to his subjects, jet diey were alwajs fond of him, and 
rather than see his throne or his life m danger n ere 
willing to let him act in many things against their wshes 
Mennownent against the Whigs, n ho seemed to wish 
to take up arms because Charles would not consent to 
shut his brother out from leigpnng After the dissolution 
of the 0 \ford Parliament, Charles made use of the feeling 
in his favour to increase his own power and to put down 
Charles the Whigs He again had money every year 
wt VkUs' from Lewas on condition that he did not go to 
meats \\ar With France, and thus wns able to rule 
for four years without calling a Parliament together 

2 Many towns had got charters from former kings 
giv ing them pn\ ileges, such as the right of setting up 
Charters their own mayors and magistrates The 
taken awaj "Whigs had much power in these places So 
now London and other towns w’ere accused of having 
made a "WTong use of their privileges, and their charters 
were taken aw ay from them Charles indeed gave them 
back new charters, but he took care that the mayors, 
aldermen, and other officers should all be Tories He also 
took care that only the chief people, whom he could 
easily' influence, should be let vote at the election of 
members of Parliament After making these changes he 
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mi ^ht hope at a future day to meet a House of Commons 
from \^hich the Whig party shouldbe almost quite shut out 
RIean\\hile,\\Tiigswere brought to tnal on various charges 
Many nere fined, imprisoned, and put to death Shaftes- 
bury fled to Holland, ivhere he died soon aften\a’-ds 

3 The Whigs grieved over the failure of their plans 
James was not shut out from reigning The king, though 
not doing anything that was exactly unlawful — \vhigcon v 
for It was the judges who said he had a right ^piracies 
to take away the charters — was yet robbing the towns of 
any real liberty either in the choice of their own officers, 
or of members of Parliament Lord William Russell was 
one of the chief leaders of the Whig party He used to 
meet with some of his friends and talk over plans of 
rising in arms Shaftesbury had amongst his followers 
old soldiers of Cromwell’s army These knew of the 
meetings of the Whig leaders, and thought that they would 
help on their plans by making a plot of their own, to 
wajlay Charles and his brother, perhaps to shoot them, as 
they passed from Newmarket to London by a lonely 
farm-house, called the Rye House, in Hertfordshire. The 
plans of these conspirators, as well as the meetings of 
the Whig leaders, were betrajcd to the king’s ministers 
Russell was tried for treason Though he had known 
nothing of the Rye House Plot, and though the fact that 
he had ever thought of rebellion w as not clearlj proa ed 
against him, the jury still found him guilty Russell 
would not own that he had done an j thing WTong The 
people, he thought, had a right to stand up for their 
religion and liberties when these were taken from them 
on any pretence Charles held that the man who thought 
thus a\as too dangerous to let h\e ‘ If I do wot take his 
life,’ he said, ‘he will soon take mine.’ So Russell avas 
put to death m 1683 

Charles died in February, 1685, and avas succeeded 
by his brother James 
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CH AFTER XXI 

CATHOLICS AND PROTESTANTS 

I James II had barely reigned four months when 3. re- 
bellion broke out in the west Many Whigs had fled to 
Invasion of Holland, after the dissolution of the short 
Monmoath, Parliament at Oxford in 1681 These now 
set sail with Monmouth at their head, and landed at 
Lyme-Regis, in Dorsetshire Peasants, small farmers, and 
shopkeepers gathered together to fight for Monmouth , 
but as no Wing noblemen or gentlemen took part with 
him, he had no chance of winning His brave little army 
of peasants was routed by the rojal troops on Sedgemoor, 
in Somersetshire He himself was taken prisoner, hiding 
m a ditch in peasant’s clothes He was brought to Lon- 
don and there beheaded. A brutal judge, called Jeffreys, 
who was sent by James into the west to try the rebels, 
acted with so much harshness and cnielt), that his name 
was hated by all men The country was covered with 
gibbets Even girls at school, who had given Monmouth 
banners, were cast into prison A suppliant came to 
Whitehall to beg mercy for her brother ‘ Do not flatter 
yourself with hopes,^ said one of the officers of James’ 
army, John Churchill, afterwards the Duke of Marl- 
borough , ‘ this marble,’ and he laid his hand on the 
chimney-piece, ‘ is not harder than the king ’ 

2 James was neither a good nor a clever man He 
had a hard, cruel nature He also set his mind on making 
everyone think like himself He called a Parliament 
soon after he came to the throne He hoped that it 
would grant him plenty of money to keep up a large stand- 
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jng army, and also do away with the laws against Catho- 
lics The House of Commons was filled with The aims oJ 
Tories They were willing to do a great deal James 
for James, but not the two things which he wanted them 
to do They dreaded a standing army as much as the 
Whigs They were quite as unwilling to do away with 
the laws against Catholics as the Whigs James, find- 
ing that the Parliament would not help him to carry out 
his wishes, brought the session to an end, and never 
called the members together again (1685) 

3 James next set to work to cairy out his plans by 
means of his royal pou er The king claimed in certain 
cases to set aside, or dispense with, a law m 
favour of an individual For instance, he pensmg ^ 
could grant a pardon to a murderer James, 
therefore, first set four men to be judges who would ex- 
plain the law as he wished it to be explained, and then 
caused a servant to accuse a Catholic gentleman, who was 
m command of a regiment, of not having taken the sacra- 
ment as the Test Act required A ti lal was held, and the 
judges said that James had the right to set aside the 
Test Act in favour of an individual Now, of couise, what 
the judges said that it was lawful for James to do in the 
c<ase of one man, it was also lawful for him to do in the 
case of other men So, after this tnal, James paid no heed 
whatever to the laws, but put very many Catholics in 
office, and even made them members of the universities 
and members of his council (1686) 

4. James knew that all Churchmen were very angry 
with him for thus putting Catholics on an equal 
footing with members of the Church of Eng- ofindui- v' 
land He therefore thought it wise to try and 
make the Dissenters his friends With this end he 
published a Declaration of Indulgence, suspending the 
laws against Catholics and Dissenters, and givmg leave 
to bolji to worship in public and pnvate according to 
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their o\\n forms (16S7) Men at once asked ^\hcthe^ it 
was hw-ful for the king to set aside in this generil ivay a 
large number of law s James could say that former kings 
had sometimes suspended laws, and that his rights were 
the same as theirs If, howeier, their right to suspend 
laws had not been called jn question, this w as because 
they used their power in cases in which the people also 
thought that it was good that the laws should be set aside 
James used his in order to rule in amannerdirectly contrary 
to the wishes of the nation Men held that in England the 
king could not rule according to his own will, and denied 
the lawfulness of a power that left him at liberty to do so 
S James still wanted to get the laws done away w th 
bj an Act of Parliament He w as now an old man, and 
Disscntere could not hide from himself that, as soon 
go aganst as he w as dead, the laws w ould be put m force 
again In hopes of presently meeting a Par- 
liament that should carry out his wishes, he undid his 
brother’s work, turning out of office Torj magistrates both 
in town and country, and setting in their places Catholics 
and Dissenters This was a very bold step for James to 
take He made bitter enemies of the Tories, who hitherto 
had said that the king’s commands must alwa}s be 
obejed, and who had placed him on the throne Nor 
could he after all win the Dissenters to piomise to stand 
by him Though they were given freedom to worship in 
their own way, they could not bring themselves to act 
with Catholics, or uphold the Declaration of Indulgence, 
which they looked on as unlawful Besides more tempt- 
ing offers weie being made them by others The clergy 
of the Church of England and other Pones were now in 
such great fear of Catholics, that they began to feel, like 
those Churchmen who were Whigs, that after all the 
Dissenters were Protestants, and, as such, friends Tones 
and WTiigs therefore agreed m telling the Dissenters, that 
if instead of taking part with the king and the Cathokes, 
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they would stand fast to the cause of the laws and the 
Church of England, they should presently have an Act of 
Parliament giving them leave to worship in their own 
way 


CHAPTER XXIL 

THE REVOLUTION (l6S8) 

I James Mould not give way m spile of all warnings He 
published a sec ond Declaration of Indulgen ce, and or- 
dered It to be read by all ministers on two fol- 
lowing Sundays at the time of service Epis- i 

copahans and Dissen ter s agmed^o disobe y 
this corhmand Sancroft, the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and~s ilif bislioj iA^rew up a petition, in which they told the 
king that they could not with a safe conscience read his 
Declaration, because it was unlawful Tones, like Whigs, 
had come to think that they w ere most ' loyal to their 
king when they obey ed th e laus 

2 On the appointed dayTthe Declaration M'as read m 
only four London churches In the country the clergy 
wer^equally disobedient James wished to xhe tnal o( 
punish the bishops for having set the example 
of resistance Their petition had been pnnted and sold 
by thousands of copies Sojie brought them before the 
Court of King’s Bench on the charge of haying published 
a'Tafs'e, seditious, and malicious libel The court was so 
full that there m as hardly standing room Thirty-five peers 
were seen in the croud It m as proved that the bishops 
were the authors of the petition , the next question was, 
whether it ivas a libel ^ That w'as a point which the 
lawyers and judges had to explain to the jury The 
judges knew that James would be angry w'lth them if they 
did not say the petition w’as a libel But on that day 
they were very careful of their w'ords They felt that 
C./r G G 
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James \vould soon ha-ic done nil he could^ and thej 
feared the anger of a fulurc^rarhament more than the 
loss of office The Chief Jusliccj one who was there 
sold, looked as if all the peers present had halters in 
their pockets There -were four judges in the court 
Only two said tint the petition was n libel Not oinc 
said tha^ th^ Dcchrnlion of Indulgence was Injwful 
When thejury^nve 'T'rcrdict'dr 'Not~Guilty,’ such a 
shout was raised b} the crowd witlun"tlie court aiidThe 
crowd standing outside^ tint it w'ns heard for a mile off 
Never had the bishops been so dear to the people Every 
Protestant, w ere he Episcopalian, Presbj tenan, or Sec- 
tarian, was on their side As they left the court men 
dropped on their knees, begging a blessing of them 
Bonfires w ere lighted m the streets, and the church bells 
set nnging as at times of great rejoicing (June, 1688) 
Men were now tired of James’ rule, and looked for 
some other to set m his place as king 

3 William of Orange was the son of Mai-y, a daughter 
of Charles I Ile_ was, Uicrcforc, both nephew and son- 
Wiiiiamof m-law of James' On Uie'sarne day'on wTiTcIi 
Onnge the bisliops wcrc found ' not guilty,’ a letter 
“ ' was sent to William, asking him to come to 

England at thread of an'army"' IHias signed by seven 
leaders of the Whig and Tory parties Men w'ho had 
once stood against one another had joined together against 
James II , who had made enemies of his friends 

James wished to be independent of Parliament. So, 
although he was a proud man and felt ashamed of the act, 
like Charles before him he took money of Lewas, know- 
ing that m return he must do as Lewis told him m foreign 
affairs Foreign princes, therefore, who were Lewis’ 
enemies, and hoped to get England to join an alliance 
against him, w ijhed^su^css to William ’s expedition 
William landed at Torbay m Noveiriber^ 168S, rvith a 
small army of Dutch and English troops Both Whig and 
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Tory noblemen and gentlemen soon came m numbers to 
■welcome bim James, Jinding tbejv'ery officers of his army 
desert him, after a little hesitation fled to Fjance He 
hoped b> the aid of Lewis to be set again on his throne. 

4- The Tones did not v ish to put James off the throne, 
bu^to call him back and let hinajide ^he agreed to ni le 
m the manner they wish e'dT But the y could 
not hare their__way, because they no longer ^ 

had the favour of the people A Parliament “ 
met, in v hich the Whigs rrere the stronger party Tlie 
throne was_ declared yi^nt , and the crowm wa s_givt.a,to 
William and Maiy as joint rulers _ParIiament at the saine y 
time drew up a Declaration of Rights 'fins laid dow n the 
terms on" which the Lords and Commons gave the crown 
awaj Those means by v.'hich the Stuarts had tried to rule 
without asking, the ad\i^ of Parliament were decibel 
unlawful " Parliaments, the Declaration of Rights said, 
cni^t to be often held , thejnng might not ra^ise,to\es or 
keep a standing army without consent of Parliament , he 
might not set aside laws or fail to put laws m force \ntji- 
out consent of Parliam ent (Feb ruary , 1689) This Dc* 
jdaration aftenvards received the royal consent in the 
i/orpi ■OlaJaaLiyiichwiias.xalled^ oLRjghts 

5 The revolution which set William and Maiy on the 
throne brought to an end the long struggle between the 
king and the Parliament William took the 
crowm knowing that he mustgiv'e way to the 
washes of the House of Commons He could not claim 
any nght to the throne, save the right given him by Act 
of Parliament The 1 mg v'ho claimed powers from God 
that were abov e the laws was his nval James If William 
had made like claims he must have lost his throne at 
once 

The closer union between king and Parliament that 
follov ed t he Revolution b rought about, amongst-other 
things, that England was able to take a more active and 
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successful part in foreign affairs Th e Stuart s c ould not 
carry on wars successfully because they jvquld no t gu e 
wa> to the wishes of Pailiament, and could not tax their 
subjects without consent of Parliame nt The secret 
of Cromwell’s stiength lay in the fact that he had a 
standing army, and so could take taxes of his oi\n ivill if 
Parliament refused to grant them Had the Stuarts been 
able, like him, to force men to obey them by means of a 
standing army. Parliaments must have ceased to have any 
real power, and the king would have been able to rule ac 
cording to his own will, in whatever way he thought best 
After the Revolution monarchy above the law was no 
longer possible in England This victory had not been 
gamed without a heavy price There had been many 
> ears of revolution, and many acts of v lolence had been 
done In the midst of change and danger men had grown 
up false and self-seeking The leaders of the Parliaments 
which stood against James I and Charles 1 thought a great 
deal of their countn, little of themselves and their own for- 
tunes The states nen of the time of Charles 1 1 and 
JameslI wcie greedy after power and riches, and thought 
little of the rights of the people 

We have travelled a long way since 1603 Then it 
would have been held folly, if not treason, to say that 
Parliament was to be first, the king second , or to say 
that Protestants, who did not think as their neighbours 
thought, were to be free to worship in their own way, and 
to teach their own beliefs 
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BOOK VI. 


THE SETTLEMENT OF THE 
CONSTITUTION 


INTRODUCTION 

The chief things to be noticed m this penod of our his- 
tory are the following — 

1 How the Revolution of 1688 made the House of 
Commons the strongest thing m the State 

2 How England engaged m a long and costly var 
with France, the greatest nation m Europe at that time, 
because the French king thought fit to meddle m her 
affairs, and how she won much fame and new lands 
thereby 

3 How a newline of kings was set on the throne, 
and how, dunng the reigns of the first two of these 
kings, the great families among the English nobility 
took to themselves the foremost place m ruling the 
country 

4 How the rule of the great families broke down at a 
time when England w'as called upon to put fortli all 
her strength , and how the task of guiding the country 
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tliiough its troubles was given to a man of surpassing 
genius, who raised it to a height of greatness such as it 
had never before reached 

5 How a king came to tlie throne, ivho strove with all 
his might to beat dow-n the strength of the great families, 
and win for himself some of the power which his foie- 
fathers had hpld, and how, after a hard fight, he gained 
his obiect 


CHAPTER I 

ENGLAND AND THE nEVOLUTION 

I In Febniary 1689 the Lords and Commons asked 
William and Mary, Pnnee and Princess of Orange, to 
Wiiinm III become King and Queen of England 
^ William and Mary agreed to do so , and at 
once the new order of things which is called 
Q^n^i689- ‘ Revolution settlement,’ began 

2 Though a good many changes m our 
rulers and ways of ruling have been brought about by 
force, the change made at this time is the onI> one 
to w'hicli the name ‘Revolution’ has been 
given Yet it is not a good name For the 
change, though it led to great things in later 
times, waas not itself a great one The laws 
which were in force under William and Mary 
w ere not verj' different from those w hich ought to ha\ e 
been m force under James II The lights of the people 
were much the same The Declaration of Rights made 
nothing law that had not been law befora It onl\ 
stated clearly, so that henceforth there could be no mis- 
take about them, what the r ghts of the people w ere 


*Rc^'olu 
tion not 1 
f:ood name 
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change of 
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3 Yet the nation gainea a good deal by the Revolu- 
tion (i) There was no longer as much quarrelling be- 
tween the king and the Parliament as tlicre \vha the 
had been Parliament now got the masteiy 
in the State , from this tunc it grew e\ er Enginid 
stionger, and the king ever weaker, until the king could do 
nothing which the Parliament disliked, and the Parliament 
could force the king to do anj thing it pleased (2) The 
House of Commons became much more powerful than 
the House of Lords All the money that was wanted for 
keeping up an army and a nav>, or for any other public 
purpose, had first to be voted by the Commons Thus 
the Commons were able henceforth to get anything they 
gieatly wished to have , for, if the king or the Lords 
weie unwilling to assent to what they asked, they had 
only to refuse to vote the taxes, and the king and the 
I Olds to assent It is true that the king might still 
choose his ministers , but, if most of the Commons did 
not like a minister, they could make the king send 
him away Hence the king had to put into offices of 
State such men as the Commons washed to see there 
(3) Though the laws were much the same, the way in 
which they were put in force was different Parliament 
made a law that the judges should stay in their offices so 
long as they gave just judgement Befoie this the king 
could make and unmake judges as he pleased, and so 
they had been too careful to do his will 

4 The parliament which gave the throne to William 
and Mary had not been called by a king, and was there- 


fore supposed not to be a tiue pailiamenq 
able to pass laws binding on the people It 
was only named a convention But it was 
thought dangerous to have a new parliament 
chosen w'hile men’s minds were unsettled , and 


'I’hc Con 

veniion 

made a 

rarlLaracnt, 

tebruai^, 

16S9 


accordingly it changed itself from a convention to a parha- 


t/ 
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ment It lasted a year longci, and did many things of 
great importance 

5 The men who had been most lielpful in bringing 
about the late changes did not all belong to one party , 
Williams somenere Whigs, some were Tories William 
first therefore wished to show no liking for Whigs 

ministers j-nore than for Tones, and took as his ministers 
men of all parties Chief among these were the Earls of 
Danby, Nottingham, and Shrcwsbiirj This plan, how- 
ever, did not work well , and aftentards William had to 
choose his ministers almost all from the same party , the 
Commons would not let him do anything else 

Moreover the men who had been most helpful in hang- 
ing about the late changes were not all of the same w'ay of 
dunking in religion , many of them belonged to the 
Church of England , many w'cie Dissenters It seemed, 
therefore, a fitting time to grant the Dissenters some 
relief from the harsh laws passed against them in Charles 
II ’s reign Protestant Dissenters, save those who denied 
The Toiem Trinity, were no longer forbidden to have 
J tion Act places of worship and services of their own, 
Apni, i68<) jC tvould only swear that they abhorred 
from their hearts the doctiine of the Pope’s deposing 
power and denied that any foreign prince or person 
had authority in England The law that gave them 
this is called the Toleration Act Men’s notions w'eie 
still, howevei, very narrow, care was taken that the 
Roman Catholics should get no benefit from this law' 
Even a Protestant Dissenter might not jet take a 
post in the king’s service , for the Test Acts were left 
untouched 

6 King William, who was a Presbyterian in his own 
TTie Com land, wanted very much to see the Dissenters 
Ictme'™ back to the Church of England To 

1689 bring this about, he wished the Church to 

aUer those things m the Prajer Book which kept Dis- 
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senters from joining -with her But most of the clergj 
Vrould not ha\e any change, and because these v,ere 
the stronger part) m Convocation — as the Parliament of, '' 
the Church is called — ^William could get nothmg done *. 

At the same time a rent, nhich at first seemed likely 
to be senous, i.as made m the Church itself There ivas 
a strong feeling among the clerg) in fai our of 
the banished 1 ing So a law was made by 
which e\er) man who held any preferment in the Church, 
or either of the Umiersities, had to si\ear to be true to 
King William and Queen Maiy, or had to give up his 
preferment Most of the clerg)" \ ere very unwilling to 
obey this law, but only 400 were found stout-hearted 
enough to give up their Imngs rather than do what they 
thought to be a wicked thmg These were called non- 
pirois ^ or men who would not swear Among them v ere 
five out of the sev'en Bishopswhohad withstood James II ' 
onl) a jear before The sect of non-jurors, who looked ' 
upon themselves as the only true Churchmen, did not 
spread. But it did not die out altogether until seventv 
) ears ago 

7 It was at this time that the names High-Church 
and Low-Church first came into use The parties so 
called v'ere of much the same way of thinking as High- 
Churchmen and Lo\/-Churchmen are now Another new 
name, which we shall meet very often, is also , 

now first found m our histoiy Those who nes, iEcj- ’ 

V ished to bnng back James II vere Inovn 
as Jacobites (from Jacobus, the Latin \ ord for James) 
just as those who held to William were known as Wil- 
liaimtes The Jacobite parly were never strong enough 
to nse in arms during this reign, but it was very rest- 
less, made many plots, and gave a good deal of trouble 
to the Government Its great longing was to overthrow 
V/illiam by getting Lewis of France to send an army to 
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England. The English never cared much for William 
He was a stranger, his temper was gloomy, he nas 
Ch net rs distant with all save his old and 

of William tried friends , and he took no pains to win the 
ami Mary thosc who Came near him Mary’s 

character nas different, she was frank, cheerful, and 
gay , and her sweetness of temper and grace of manner 
did more at first to strengthen the new order of things 
than all her husband’s wisdom and vnlour But there 
was a good deal of mismanagement and wicked dealing 
among William’s ministers at this time , some men in 
office thought the new king and queen would soon be 
Unpopu driven out of the kingdom, and eagerly filled 
Wlffams their pockets out of the king’s treasury 
rule at first whilst they had the chance In this nay the 
Government fell into disfavour with the people , the 
Jacobites became every day stronger , and before a year 
was over it seemed as if the Revolution Settlement would 
soon be all unsettled again by a second restoration of the 
Stuarts 

8 Moreover, William w'as himself ill at ease in 
England. His Whig ministers quarrelled wath his Tory 
William S ministers , Parliament would not give him the 
dissatisfac revenue which had been given to James II , 
It would not settle the Crown, as William 
wished, on the Electress Sophia of Hanover in case he 
and Marv died childless Nor would it agree to an Act 
for granting a full pardon to the agents of tyranny in 
the late reigns unless a great many men were shut out 
from Its benefits Early in 1690 the king is said to 
Rc\olution have thought of going back to Holland, so 

English were 

1690- treating him However this may be, he 

deemed it Impossible for him to get on wath the Parlia- 
ment that then was , therefore he put an end to it, and 
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cillcd a new one, which he hoped would be easier to 
deal with 

9 Eut before this, two laws of great importance had 
been passed — the Mutiny Bill and the Bill of Rights 
The Mutiny Bill ga\e the king power to put TheMmmy 
to death any soldier who deserted his 
colours or mutinied against his officers At first it was 
verj short, and was to ha\c force for six months only , 
but It has since grown into a kind of mihtarv code, and is 
passed from y ear to y ear 1 1 has thus become a means of 
forcing the king to bring together Parliament every year 
1 he Bill of Rights is little more than the n,,. p,ii of 
Declaration of Rights turned into a regular lights, 1689 
law There are two things, however, in it which are 
not in the Declaration (i) it makes it impossible for 
any King or Queen of Engl ind to be a Roman Catholic ; 
and (2) it settles that the Crown has no power of setting 
aside a law in any case whatever The Declaration had 
only said that the way m which James had used such a 
power was unlawful 

But bitter foes rose up against the new settlement in 
Scotland, Ireland, and France 


CHAPTER II 

SCOTLAND AND THE REVOLLTION 

I W 16S8-9 Scotland and England were still separate 

kingdoms The only bond of union between tliem was 

tint the king of one country was also 1 ing of ^ . 

1 1 T , r f FnKland 

the other It was not therefore a matter of andScotland 

course that when James II ceased to be 

King of England, and William and Mary were given his 

place m England, he should cease to be King of Scot- 
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land also, and William and Marj’^ be gi\en his place 
in Scotland It Mas for the Scottish people to decide 
whether they would follow the lead of England But 
the bulk of the Scottish people were only too glad to get 
rid of the Stuarts The Stuarts had tried to root out 
the Presb) tenan religion, and had set up among them 
a Church which most Scotsmen disliked and many 
hated In other ways, too, the later Stuart kings had 
The Scots deeply wTonged the worthiest of their Scot- 
tish subjects, they had caused oppressive 
’ laws to be made, and had dealt harshly with 
those whom they disliked or feared As soon, therefore, 
as the Scots heard of the overthrow of James II ’s rule 
m England, they took up arms and frightened the Scot- 
tish Council into changing sides Then many Scottish 
noblemen and gentlemen, who chanced to be in London, 
„ , met together and asked William to assemble 

Contention a Convention of tlie Scottish Estates, and 
htircU upon himself the rule of the country m 

1689 meantime. William did both the things 

they asked , and m March 1689 the Scottish Convention 
came together in Edinburgh 

2 James had still some fnends left him m Scotland 
Chief among these was John Graham of Claverhouse, 
^ ^ , now Viscount Dundee, who worked hard to 

Cia>er make a party in the Convention in favour of 
house. master VTien he failed he rode aw ay 

with lift) horsemen to his castle in Angus The Estates 
at once w ent sw iftly to work. They v oted that James, by 
waiiiumond of injustice and tjTanny, had fore- 

faulted (Joj/eitid) the throne, and was no 
longer king, and agreed to ask William and 
Mary to become King and Queen of Scot- 
land They also drew up a statement of the 
people’s rights, which they called the Claim of Right, and 
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told the men v/hom they sent to oficr the crown to William 
and Mary to take care that the new king and queen 
should promise to abide by this claim as long as they 
reigned This paper said that prelacy, or the rule of the 
Church by bishops, was unbearable, and ought to be 
done away with In May the Scottish crown was offered 
to William and Mary on these terms They agreed to 
them, and took the oath in the form which the Estates 
had approved of Thus a king and a queen who had no 
other title to rule sa\e what Parliament could give them 
were set up in Scotland as well as in England 

3 There were still Scotsmen who thought that the 
Estates had been over-hasty in what they had done , and 
there were others who felt that James was still High 
their lawful Inng, and that they w’eie bound to landers 
fight for him at all risks Most of the chieftains of the 
Highland clans were of this way of thinking , and these 
men were able to do much mischief, for their clans- 
men were sure to follow them m any cause with dog-like 
fidelity The Highlanders were a daring race, fond of 
fighting, often at w'ar among themselves, and had usages 
and laws of their oivn 

Many Highland chieftains now saw reason to take up 
arms for James , and a war broke out which lasted for 
almost a year It is true that the largest clan, 
the Campbells, whose chief was the Earl of out in Scot 
Argyle, was loyal to William, but most of 
the other clans hated Argyle and looked upon his friends 
as their foes As soon, then, as Dundee came into their 
country they at once gathered round him He was jus^ 
the man to lead them, being fearless and skilful, fiery ir 
onset and wary, and he was willing to let them deal 
avith their foes their o^vn way In May 16S9 some thou 
sands of armed Highlanders came together m Lochaber , 
Dundee put himself at their head, and civil war beg in 
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4. To ninTe head against this danger General Hugh 
Mackay Was sent from Edinburgh with a few thousand 
liiiii.- of soldiers For a time nothing was done , but 
late in Jul> Mackay led his army through the 
Jii1j,i6S9 m lid pass of Kilhecrankie He was making 
for the Castle of Blau in Athol, wliicli had fallen into 
Dundee’s hands But Dundee was too quick for him , 
Macka^’s men had just reached the head of the pass, 
when, m the dusk of the evening, the Highland army 
rame down upon them There a\ere onlj 2,000 High- 
landers against 4,000 trained soldiers , yet so mighty was 
their rush that in a few minutes Mackay’s army was 
broken in pieces But a chance bullet smote down 
Dundee, and the cause of James gained nothing by the 
victon 

Less than a month later the shame of Kilhccrankie 
was wiped away by the heroic defence of Dunkeld A 
Defence of sliort time before, the Goa emment had raised 
August^’ ^ regiment from ‘the wild western Whigs,' 
1689 •vvho weie such fierce Coa'enanters that many 

of them thought it sinful to fight for William, for 
n England William still upheld the bishops This 
regiment aaas called ‘ Cameronian,’ from Richaid 
Cameron, a preacher who had been killed m the evil 
day s Sent as a garrison to Dunkeld, they held the cathe- 
dral of that place for four hours of the night against 5,000 
Highlanders, avhom they beat off at last But their com- 
mander, William Cleland, a \cry brave man, was killed 
Next year the last remnant of the Highland army was 
caught sleeping, as it lay m Cromdale on the Spey, by a 
„ , force sent from Inverness, and was eas.lv 

Y/nr ends, routcd Tills affair may be said to have ended 
the war in the Highlands Torts weie built 
toleepthe clans in awe Of these the strongest was 
Fort William m the west, named after the king 
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5 Yet the dans whidi had taken part in the \var 
still held aloof from the new Government , and William 
found that other means than war was needed to bring 
them to put themselves under his rule He sent money 
to be divided among their diiefs, and let it be maae 
known, at the same time, that he was leady to forgive all 
w'ho would swear, before January i, 1692, to be loyal to 
him for the future When that day came, it turned out 
that all had sw'om but the Macdonalds of Glencoe 
llicir chief, Maclan, had put off taking the M of 
oath until the latest day, and then, finding rebru°^, ^ 
no one at Fort William who could lawfully 1692 
give It to him, had to travel to Inverary in search ol 
some one who could Thus it happened that Maclan 
was not sworn until six dajs after the time fixed Sir 
John Dalrymple, William’s chief man in Scotland, wish- 
ing to strike a great fear into the Highlanders, whose 
lawless habits he hated, did not tell the king that Mac- 
lan had come in at last, and got William to sign a warrant 
giving his Scottish ministers power to root out ‘ that sect 
(jr/) of thieves,’ the men of Glencoe Accordingl), in 
Fcbruar) 1692, a band of soldiers, led bv Captain Camp- 
bell of Glen!) on, marched to Glencoe, and after having 
liv’ed as guests among the Macdonalds for twelve da>s, 
fell upon their hosts before dawn one morning and 
shot down thirty of them The lest of the tribe, hearing 
the ppals of musketry, rushed out of their homes into 
the surrounding mountains, then deep with snow It 
IS thought that thirty more aftenvards died of coid and 
hunger It was a frightful deed, and William has been 
greatly blamed for it , but it is hard to think that he 
looked forw ard to such a thing being done when he put 
his name to the warrant Still when, some years later, 
the Scottish Parliament aragged the homble thing to 
light, William did not punish as they deserv cd the men 
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^\ho ^^crc clHLfl\ guilt) , the worst of them, D?lr)rpplc, 
he onl\ sent a^^a^ from his service. 

6 In the meantime the Presb) terian fonn of Church 
government had been set up again m Scotland, and 
henceforth there was less lehgious strife than before 
The zealous \\Tiigs of the west were indeed angr) because 
the Covenant was not also set up again, but the bulk of 
the people were satisfied 


CHAPTER Ilf 

ULI VNU AND THE RFVOLUIION 

I PHtNCS took a vcr) different turn m Ireland from 
what the) had taken in Scotland In that coiintrv the 
Revolution led to a long and deadl) war, m which nearly 
the whole land had to be conquered over again by the 
English 

Ireland, like Scotland, vras in 16SS a separate king- 
dom, vvath a Parliament of its owai But, unlike Scotland, 
It was not free to act for itself, its Parliament could not 
do what It pleased, as the Scottish Parliament could , it 
was generallv believed m England that Ireland was 
Thcnam-e nothing but an English colon), ana that 
William and Mar) became its king and 
i6S3-gi queen when thev were chosen to the English 
throne. Indeed the) at once called themselves so 
Most of the Insh people, however, wanted to keep 
James II as their king, because he had the same faith 
as themselves But the English settlers, who were 
Protestants, were afraid of being massacred, or at least 
of losing their lands and povv er in the countr)’’, if the 
native Insh got the upper hand Ivlost of these, there- 
fore, would have no king but William, and taking up 
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aims, tiled to hold out against Tyrconncl, James’s depiitj, 
until help should come to them from England They 
^vcre not very successful at first, and m the TheEnpiisii 
beginning of 1689 had only two stiong places 
in their hands — Londonderry and Enniskillen Wiiinm 

2 In March 1689 James came to Ireland fiom 
France, and'set about bringing the whole land under his 
rule He called a parliament to meet him at 
Dublin, and then w'cnt north to join his army lo irelind " 
which was marching to besiege Londonderry 
In this city w'ere gathered many thousands of the 
English settlers w'ho had fled from their homes through 
fear of the Irish They w'ere bent on resisting to the 
last, and would not listen to James, who offered to for- 
give them if they w'ould yield at once Tliereupon 
James went back to Dublin , and the siege of London- 
derry began 

This siege lasted for more than three months Some 
people look upon it as the greatest siege in British / 
histoiw At first the Irisli sought to batter ^ 

. , , f , Siege of y/ 

down the town with cannon , but the men London . ^ 

inside had made up their minds to bear any - 

thing rather than give way Then Richard Hamilton, 

the Irish general, tried to take the place by storm , but 

the men of Deny fought well, and Hamilton had to call 

back his soldieis Tlie Irish then waited quietly until 

want of food should force the townsmen to gne in At 

length, when all seemed over, three ships, sent from 

England, made their way up the river Fovle, on which 

the towTi is built, m spite of the Irish, and brought food 

to the staiaang people Then the besiegers „ 

, , , 1 1 A, Siege ni^’, 

lost heart and marched away About the August 

same time not only was Enniskillen relieved, 

but Its defenders attacked a large body of Irish horse 

near Newtonbutler, and put them to flight 


II II = 
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'ITc •war had now become one of races and reli- 
gions Nearly all the Protestants distrusted Janies, and 
held to William , and the Irish longed onl) to drne the 
English from the land, and get it to themsch’es They 
did not care for James because he was their rightful king. 
Doings of but they fought for him because he nas a 
Psrhament Roman Catholic, and because they hoped he 
16^ ’ would give them the mastery of the country 

IL a\as patriotism, not loyaltj, wLich made them join 
James When Parliament met, it passed a bill for doing 
away with an Act of Settlement made in 1663, that is, 
for taking away from most of the English settlers the 
lands which that Act had secured to them A cruel Bill 
of Attainder was also carried, by which 2,500 persons, 
whose names were given, were ordered to deliver them- 
selves up before a certain day, on pain of losing their 
lands and being put to death without trial James did 
not like either of these bills , but through fear of dis- 
pleasing the Insh he agreed to them both This did 
him much harm in England 

4. Next year, 1690, William himself came to Ireland 


Landing at Camckfergus, he at once pushed towards 
William Dublin with 30,000 troops, many of whom were 
^ French Protestants, Germans, and Danes 

June, 1690. Dunng the winter King Lewis XIV of France 
had sent 7,000 French soldiers to aid James , j et James 
did not feel himself strong enough to meet his son-in law 
in the open field He therefore posted his army, m 
number about 30,000, on the right bank of the Bojne, 
near Drogheda, and there awaited William’s coming. 
But Wilham, on reaching the place, sent a force to cross 

Battlcofthe up When James, 

J Botoc, feanng that his retreat to Dublin might be 
July, 1690 _ hurried with his French soldiers to 

meet this force, William led his mam bodj across the 
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nver in front The Irish horse fought well, Uic Irish 
foot badly, and Wilham won the day James fled back 
to France , and William soon entered Dublin, and put 
the power there into the hands of the Protestants Then, 
after taking several other strong places, he led his men 
to Limerick, which he thought he could take ver> easih, 
and so end the war But there was a valiant Irish 
general inside the city, Patrick Sarsfield, who saved 
It for a time. Then William went -back to England 
(September 1690I 

5 In June 1691 William’s general, Ginkcll, a Dutch- 
man, renewed the war by taking Athlone before the e>es 
of the enemy Then following the retreating 

Irish he came up with them at Aughnm Aughnm, *■ 
Here took place the last pitched battle of this 
war The Irish were strongly posted , and for a time it 
seemed as if they were going to w in But their general, 
St Ruth, got killed by a cannon-ball , one last fierce 
onset was made by Ginkell’s men , and the disheartened 
Irish broke and fled In another month Gmkell was 
before Limerick, the last refuge of the native race 
There was little hope of their being able to beat back 
their foes this time A treaty was made m ^ 
which the victors pledged themselves to let Limnc^ 
the Irish worship God in their owm way as 
freely as they had done in Charles II ’s Hire, and to allow 
those soldiers of King James who had come from certain 
counties to keep the lands they had m the same king’s 
reign Iilany thousands of the Insh sailed awa} to 
Prance, where they entered the army of King Lewis- 
Ireland once more lay at the feet of the English, 

6 The treaty of Limerick was not kept, thougli 
William was eager that it should be The Insh Parha- 
ment would not be bound by it, and made law after law 
to take awaj ut erlj from the natives everything they 
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most valued To Protestants only was given any power 
in the State , and even those Protestants who dissented 
from the Church could not sit in Parliament or hold 
any place under the Crown The law forbade Roman 
Catholics to send their children to schools of their own 
/^Tie Irish cither at home or abroad, to buy lands, to v otc 
t penal laws fgr nicmbcrs of Parliament, to keep arms, to 
gam lands by marrying Protestant heiresses, or to inherit 
lands from Protestants Roman Catholic bishops were 
to be banished fiom the country , the piicsts then in 
Ireland were allowed to slay on giving m their names to 
the Government , but care was to be taken that no others 
should come to the country Every Roman Catholic 
was behev’cd to be a rebel, and Parliament wanted to 
make the whole Irish people Protestant Thus the 
Revolution was far from being a blessing to the greater 
part of the Irish nation 


CHAPTER IV 

IHE WILUAMIin WAR WITH 1 RANGE. 

I From the summer of 1689 to the summer of 1697, 
England was vv aging a fierce and costly war with Lewis 
Warwiih France In this war the English 

Ennce Spent more money and made greater efforts 
1689-97 jjj^y previous one , but they could not 

help engaging in it It was part of the pnee they had 
to pay for getting rid of the Stuarts and making their 
freedom safe In 16S9 they had to choose between a 
war with France or taking back James as their king 
From his youth up William had been the steady foe 
of the French king Lewis XIV was a very unpleasant 
neighbour , he had a large and well-trained army, and 
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skilful generals, and often used his strength to seize 
lands and towns which belonged to Geimany or Spam 
0nc6 indeed (1672) he had sent an army into 
Holland , and ever after William thought of iii md 
nothing so much as how to take away Lewis’s 
strength from him It was this deep feeling of dislike of 
Lewis, and dread that his power would do lasting harm 
to the other States of Europe, that made William wish to 
overthrow James II 's rule m England He knew that 
so long as J aines was king, England would not only take 
no part against Lewis, but might even help Lewis against 
William and his friends He also knew that there was 
little chance of beating France in war if England stood 
apart William was of course glad to be able to save 
English Protestantism and freedom , but he wanted above 
all things to draw England into the Grand Alliance which 
Spam, Germany, and Holland had then formed against 
Lewis XIV Lewis was well aware that this Wvrwith 
was William’s aim , he was afraid that, if 
England were added to the number of his May> 1689 
enemies, he might lose his lordly place m Europe There- 
fore he determined to trj' and set James again on the 
English throne Tlius war with France came soon after 
the Revolution 

2 In this struggle England had many allies — the 
Empire, Spam, Brandenburg (the Prussia of our own 
limes), and even Savoy This array of States xhe Gnnd ^ 
Against France was called tlie Grand Alliance AiUancc 
But France was then so mighty a power, King Lewis 
had so many and such good soldiers, and such w'ise 
ministers and able generals, that William with all his 
allies was not able to do him nearly so much harm m 
this war as he had hoped Indeed, most of the battles 
m It were won by the French One thing very much 
strengthened Lewis against William — every army that 
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fougnt for him did whit it ^\^s bid nnd at the lime il 
was bid, whereas William could not alwaas get the 
Spaniards or Germans to come to him just when he 
needed them Tn this wa> Lewis was able to take for- 
tresses from William before the smaller armies that 
made up William’s big anny could be brought together 
3 For the first two jears William was so biisj in 
England and Ireland that he had to leatc the fighting 
on the Continent to others At first things went ill with 
the English Men m office and men in command were 
samelimes careless, and did not do their dutj Eten at 
Rwileof sea the English were beaten Thedas before 

n't-id ^ the battle of the Boj nc the English and Dutch 

June, 1C90 fleets iiiuler the Earl of Tomngton were 
attacked bj the Ercnch admiral, TourMllc, off Bcachj 
Head, and were forced to flee 

ig Two jears later Lewis and James made a plan for 
landing an army in England, and beating down William 
iTireatened inthatwaj Tlic} hoped that Jamcs’s English 
Lngland,”*^ friends would rise and join them, and that 
1693 even the English fleet would not fight against 

them Tlic) had indeed good cause to hope that this 
would be so, for some of William’s own servants had 
written to James promising to help him One of these 
was the chief admirai of the English fleet, Edward 
Russell, who had first asked William to come to England 
We may be surprised to learn this, but great men in 
England were tlien verj base They thought onlj of 
ihemsclves, and were ready to join one king or the other 
according as each seemed likely to prevail 

In May 1692 all was ready, 30,000 fighting men, 
I ittieor "mostly Irish, were encamped near La Hogue 
i.-i HoEtie in Normandy, waiting to be carried over to 
M-.>, 1693 England Tourvalle then sailed out with his 
fleet to meet Russell The English and Dutch at once 
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closed with him , they had more ships than the French, 
who got beaten and made for the land Next day the 
victors gave chase, and falling on the French ships burnt 
or sank sixteen of the biggest of them For a time 
lliere was no more talk of invading England 

5 By land William was less prosperous The year 
before he had lost Mons , this year he lost Namur, and 
was defeated by the French general, Luxem- 

burg, in the hard-fought battle of Steinkirk stemkirk, 
But William was very skilful in contriving 
that the loss of a battle should do the least possible hann 
to his army , a few days after Steinkirk he had as strong 
a body of troops as before, and Luxemburg dared not 
try to follow up his victory 

Next year William was again beaten Luxemburg, 
with 80,000 men, caught him with only 50,000 near the 
little stream of Landen, and forced him to ^ 

give battle He stubbornly withstood the Landen. 
onsets of the French for a long time, but 
had to yield ground at last Again William soon filled 
up the gaps m his army, and the French gained little by 
their victor)' 

6 In 1695 the fortune of war changed Both parties 
had been much weakened by the struggle, but England 
less than France Death, too, had earned WiiUam 
off Lewis’s great general, Luxemburg Ac- ^amur 
cordingly when William laid siege to Namur 169s 

the French were unable to drive him off, and William 
took the place This retaking of N amur was the finest 
thing William ever did in war It was also the last thing 
he did For, though the war lingered a while longer, 
nothing worthy of mention was afterwards done in it In 
September 1697 peace was made at Rysivick 

By the treaty then made Lewis promised to give up 
helping James 11 to get back to the English throne, 
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and also agreed to look upon William as the lawful King ol 
England It was not 1 peace for Englishmen to 
Ry“wi°k, be proud of , but at least it stopped a foreign 
l^jng from trying to thrust back upon them a 
nder whom most of them did not want 


CHAPTER V 

WIILIAM HI AND Hr n^RLTAllENTS 

, I Ar no time did Parliament gam so much that it 
was able to keep lastingly, as m William III ’s reign 
One little fact is enough to show what a firm hold 
upon power Parliament got by the Revolution During 
the seven years that went before the meeting of the Con- 
vention only one Parliament was called, and that one 
w as not allowed to sit for quite tw 0 months , whilst 
Why Par during the thirteen jears that followed si^ 

beSme Parliaments were chosen, and not a single 

stronger year passed without the Houses being brought 

together, sometimes twace Many causes worked to- 
I gether to make this change (i) The Commons took care 
I not to grant so much money to the king personally as 
had been granted to King James, and to make their 
grants for a short time only, not for the king’s life, as 
formerly (2) The king’s wars were very' costly, and he 
had to ask at least once a year for a great deal, more 
money to keep up his army and navy (3) Instead of 
giving these moneys in a lump. Parliament appropt laicd 
the supplies — that is, settled the w-ay m which they were 
to be spent, setting apart so much for one thing, and 
so much for another (4) The Mutiny BiU, without 
which the soldiers and sailors could not be made to obey 
their commanders, was passed for a short time only, and 
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Parliament had to be called together to renew it (5) , 
William had no nght to be king save the nght which 
Parliament had given him^ and therefore could not 
afford to quarrel with it as the kings before him had 
done 

2 Things did not go on very smoothly between 
William and his parliaments Now and then a bad 
feeling sprang up between them, and led more than once 
to a serious misunderstanding Throughout his reign the 
r ommons were bent on making their power felt by the 
king and his ministers They looked into all the busi- 
ness of the State, forced the king to do many things 
which he disliked, made him alter things which he had 
already done, and weakened his power in many ways 

Wilham did not yield to the Commons ivithout 
making a stiff fight It seemed to him hard that he, who 
had done so much for the people’s rights, should have so 
many of his own nghts taken from him He would not 
consent to some of the bills which Parliament passed 
to lessen his authority Thus he would not tviiinm 
consent to a laiv for making the judges inde- 
pendent of him , or to a law for keeping /AriTif- po«cr 
men (men who held places under the Crowm) out of the 
House of Commons , or to a law for putting an end to 
every Parliament three years after it had been first called 
— the Tnennial Bill, as its name was Yet he was made 
to give way on each of these at some time or other, for 
there was a line which William dared not pass He 
never fully understood the temper of the English, and did 
not always act wisely He was never altogether liked by 
any class of his subjects 

3 His second Parliament did not cross him so much 
as his first had done It gave him a fixed income of about 
j, 100,000/ a year, part of 4 for life, part for four years 
It was also generous in voting taxes to enable him to 
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put large armies iii the field , but in doing so uas careful 
to see that the money raised was spent as it wished 
Two ol the plans it was persuaded to agree to 
arc noteworthy The Chancdlor of the Ex- 
chequer of that time, Charles Montague, who 
became m later daj s Earl of Halifax, finding 
the debts of the State growing bigger and 
bigger from year to year, thought of having a 
standing debt, and laid the plan before the Commons 
Thej agreed to it, and m this way thS National Debt 
j began This is unlike other debts m that its interest 
lonl> need be paid W'lien William died the National 
Debt nad growai to i6,coo,ooo/ The other plan was that 
a Bank should be founded, which was to ha\e certain 
powers of dealing in mone> on condition of lending the 
Government i,aoo,ooo/ This was the beginning of the 
Bank of England (1694) 

4. William did not gn'e his consent to all the laws 
that this Parliament passed In 1693, ‘ The Bill for the 
frequent c.alling and meeting of Parliaments,' known as 
„ , the Tnennial Bill, fell through m this wa\ , 

Will passed, but in 1694 It w’as again passed and laid 
before the king This time he agreed to it , 
and henceforth until the reign of George I no king could 
keep a Parliament longer than three j ears, no matter how 
well pleased he avas with it 

A few dajs after this Bill became law, hlary the 
Queen qucen died of small-po\ She was a wise and 
DSmb« amiable w oman, much loa ed by her husband, 
1694. ’ who was deepl) grieaed at her death In- 
deed she was a great loss to him, for the English people 
had always a kindlier feeling for her than ever they 
h-’d for her husband, and their loi e for her strengthened 
Williams throne 

5 It IS to this Parliament also that the English owe 
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the freedom of their Press. In 1694, the law vhich had 
hitherto made it unlawful for writings to be pnnted un- 
less thej had oeen read and approved of by the kings 
licenser came to an end In 1695 the Commons would 
not let this law be renev ed. After this time 
anj Englishman might print or get pnnted b-co-nes 
anj thing he pleased. But the Courts might 
stiU punish a man lerj severely if he pnnted anithing 
whici the judges thought to be a slander upon the Co- 
lemmentj for^ until 1792, the law of libel was lery harsh 

6 “Wnth most of the four Parliaments that came after 
this one, William had a great deal of trouble. His 
ministers were not the same as at the begiiming of 
his reign No 4 ingham, and Danoj were now gone, 
and their places had been gi\ en to Whigs The wor- 
thiest of the WTiigs V as John Somers, Lord Keeper, who 
was the best law) er then m England- But ^Mlham had 
to change his ministers \er\ often- The Commons would 
take a dislike to the highest among them, and woula gi%e 
the king no peace until he sent them a ray The truth is 
that go\ emment b} party was then just begummg If 
most of the Commons w ere 'Whigs, thej made Eesi^ccg 
the king choose his minisiers from among 

- ® ^cjvem- 

the "Whigs ; if most v ere Tones, from gent, 
among the Tones For the ministers could not get on, 
unless most of the Commons were read} to -v ote for what 
they wanted. 

7 In 1696 the law ‘for regulating trials in cases of 
treason’ was passed- Men charged with treason had 
hitherto httle chance of being found not guilt}', so murli 
against them were the rules that the Courts of Law fo'- 
lowed in tr} mg Jiem. The^ could not ha\ e skilled law- 
jers to defend them, those i ho bore wrmess in the r 
fa’ our could not strengthen their 1 ntness wnth an oath 
The Act of 1695 did atraj with these unfair rules. 
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llcncelotth men pnt on tlicir trnl for ircison might 
h-wc counsel to pic ul thtir c ni'^c, nud ivcrc to lin\c lists 
of (he jiirorv ond of (he vitncs'cs ngninst 
ilwu’r” tlicin f)\cn to them some dn)5 before the dnj 
mined for tlmir (ml Morcoicr, tuo ■wit- 
nesses 'were hcnccro''th nettled to ;nslif% njnrv in finding 
the neensed guiltt 

S 1 he smie senr in 'issoci.otioii ms mode to pro- 
tect the life of King W illnni, Id c the one tint ms mode 
155410 pro'cel 1 Imbcih Some sMclcd 
iioT I'lui men Ind bound themselves togcdicr to 
?v ■v:i-uvm murder the I mg ncir I nmham Green ns he 
n IS ridmg liomc from hunting This plot 
ms found out, nnd the chief men cng-igcd m it were 
tiicd ■snd pet to dcntli Ihcn the Lords nnd Commons, 
nil bnl n\cr> few, of their own free will signed n bond 
111 winch ilict pledged tltrnisehcs to stand b) Willnn 
ngninst Jnmes nnd Jnmes's friends, nnd if harm befell 
William, to tnl c signal vengeance on his murderers 
fhcir cnninplc v\ns followed h) the counlrj at large, and 
hundreds of thousands put their names to the associa- 
tion It V as a grand outhiirst of lo>aht, and made it 
clear that the vast bulb of the people were not Jacobites 
g Yet for the rest of his hfc William had an uncasj 
time in Lngland T lie Commons -r have their own 
waj in all things, caring little how much pain thcirdomgs 
gave lothcl mg (i) WiUnm knew tint warwitli hrance 
must soon break out again, and wished i good part 01 
the army to be kept up IJut the Commons, cspcciallv 
the lories, hid a horror of standing annics, .and voted 
T!.e Dntcli trOOpS blit 7,000 SllOUhl hc 

ginriW sent disbandcd Tlicv went further, and said tint 
•>»•>) ifw the king must send back to Holland his Diild. 
guards, who came with him to England .and for whom 
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James II died at St Germains , and Lems took it upon 
him to publicl} hail James’i. son, James Edward, as King 
of England This uncalled-for meddling in 
their affairs greatly enraged the English , and dies, Sept. 
William seued the chance of getting nd of his 
troublesome Parhament He dissohed it, and called an- 
other Most of the members chosen to this one were 
well-disposed to him, and wished to w ork heartily v/ith him 
There was now a general eagerness for war with France, 
and William set bnsklv about getting the nation read) 
To tell the story of this great war, one of the greatest in 
our histor)^, will be the chief task of the next book. 


CHAPTER VI 

THE CAUSES OF THE WAR OF THE SPANISH 
SUCCESSION . 

I The War of the Spanish Succession is so called 
because it was fought to decide who should succeed 
Charles II on the throne of Spam We might War of the 
think It mattered little to Englishmen whether 
the king of Spam wasan AustnanoraFrench- 1702-13 
man But the chief desire of William’s heart was to see 
England throwing all her strength into the struggle 
against the French king’s greed To gratifj this desire 
he bore patiently with the unruly temper and thirst for 
power of many of his Parliaments, and allov ed much of 
the rojal authonty to shp away from him In the mam 
he was successful , ovmg to his efforts England won a 
place m the front rank of European Pov ers which she 
has never since lost. William made England feel that 
i: n II 
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she concerned in everything which concerned the 
cause of liberty in Europe 

2 Moreover, England’s right of settling her own affairs 
\Mlhout foreign meddling was at stake Lewis XIV, as 
being an absolute pi ince and a Roman Catholic, had a 
natural feeling of enmity towards a free and Protestant 
State, such as England became after 1688 He hated the 
Re\oluUon and longed to put it down If he had been 
Mctorious in this war, doubtless the Stuart line nould 
have been restored to the English throne It must be 
borne in mind that after the passing of the Act of Settle- 
ment It became a necessary part of the new order of 
things, that the House of Hanover should succeed Anne 
in the kingship The friends of the Revolution felt that 
all would be lost if this arrangement were not carried out , 
therefore they pushed fonvard the war with France nath 
the utmost earnestness So that in fighting to place an 
Austrian prince on the Spanish throne the English were 
in reality fighting for what they most chenshed — national 
freedom 

3 The war came about in this way Towards the 
end of the seventeenth centuiy, Charles II of Spam 
ihe was clearly drawing neai his end He had no 

the Sp"ni°h children , and his nearest of km uas the 
crown Dauphin of France Ne\t in order of kinship 
came Joseph, eldest son of the Elector of Bavaria , and 
after him the Emperor Leopold ’ But the dauphin’s 

' Table ebowing the Spanish descent of the above named persons — 
Philip III 

! 

Philip IV Mary Anne. 

1 1 r I 

nharlM IT Mari-i Theresa=I-c\vis XIV Mar^ret=Leopo!d, the Emperor 
The Dauphin Mtry Antoineltc = Elector of Bavjtnjv 

Philip, Duhe of Anjou Joseph the Electoral Pnnee 
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mother and Joseph’s grandmother had, ^hen leaving 
Spain, solemnly laid aside, fo** themselves and those who 
mif^ht spring from them, all claim to the Spanish crown 
Nothing of the kind stood m the way of Leopold It was 
the belief of some, how’cver, that no one has pow'er, bj 
any words or acts, to bar his or her descendants from 
anj thing to which they may come to have a right , and 
that, therefore, the daiiphm’s claim to succeed King 
Charles was still a good one Yet it was certain that, 
however good his claim might be, the other European 
States would not stand still and see the almost boundless 
Spanish Empire — Spain, Naples, Sicily, Milan, the 
Spanish Netherlands, and the Indies — go to swell the 
dominions of the mightiest pnnee of Europe , for the 
dauphin or his heir must sooner or later become king 
of France On the other hand Lewis would be sure to 
oppose with all his power the union of the Spanish and 
Austrian dominions William and Lewis at The First 
first thought It possible to settle the question xreaij°" 
by a fnendly arrangement In 169S they 1^8 
made a treaty — the First Partition Treaty, as it is 
called — with each other By this Joseph was to get the 
kingdom of Spam, the Indies, and the Spanish Nether- 
lands , while some regions near the P) renees, Naples, 
and Sicilj, were to go to the dauphin, and Milan to the 
Archduke Charles, second son of the emperor This 
treaty might have saved Europe from war , but a few 
months after it w-as made Joseph suddenly died, and his 
death spoiled the plan 


1/ 


4- The two kings then tried to hit upon a new plan 
Early in 1700 the Second Partition Treaty was signed 
By this the Archduke Charles \ as to have TheSecori 
Spam, the Netherlands, and the Indies, 

Milan— with pow’er to exchange it for Lor- 1700 
tame— was added to the dauphin’s share But thiG 
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imking of treaties all turned out w istcd labour Before 

the \ ear as o\ er Charles 1 1 died, lea\ang by w il' Spam 
The Duke and all the countnes belonging to Spam to 
Anjou Duke of Anjou, second son of the 

Spnfn^Tjoo. dauphin , and Le«ns,m utter aisregard of the 
treat% he had signed, accepted the bequest for 
son. Anjou at once became Kmg of Spam as 
Shortly afterwards war broke out between Lewis XIV 

and the Emperor (1701) j u 

c At first It seemed as if the Kmg of England would 
have to look on and see the great game played out vnth- 
out him Parliament had grow n angry about 
the Partition Treaties , and W ilham dared not 
angryabout Speak of war to It Most of the Com- 

11(1 mons thought that, m making those treaties, 

the Km^- had shown small regard for English interests , 
and moreover, it was soon found out that thev had been 
made m a wav bv which the rules of the Constitution had 
b-en broken Throughout his reign William was his 
own minister of foreign affairs, and m arranging the 
terms of the first treaty had told no one of his English 
ministers anv thing about them Somers, the Chancellor, 
had even put the Great Seal to a paper in which blanks 
were left for the names of the mfen who should sign for 
Ent^land. These and other awkward things came out, 
impearh Commons straightwav impeached 

iientofthe 5omers and three Other lords The kmg was 
Lo'iS,i;oi so disheartened by the turn things had taken 
that he recognised Philip as King of Spam He was 
afraid the Commons would make him do this some time 
or other The Lords, however, were not of the same 
mind as the Commons, and cunningly contrived that the 
impeachment of Somers and his fnends should come 
to nothing The feelmg of Engl shmen generally was 
rather m favour of the course which William desired to 
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take, and soon the Commons themselves came to see 
that England must shortly join in the war Tlien King 
James died , and Lewis took the fatal step of putting 
forward James’s son as King of England The nation at 
large felt this to be a gross insult , Tones and Whigs 
called loudly for war The new Parliament passed laws 
of the utmost severitv against the Jacobites, and heartily 
voted large sums for the army and navy William vent 
zealously to work to get the nation Veady for the great 
struggle 

6 But William’s end was now near , he did not e\en 
live to see w'ar declared Early m 1702 he was thrown 
from his horse and broke his collar-bone He Dewh of 
had never been a strong man , and of late his 
health had been growang worse His feeble 1702 
body had not now enough strength to bear up against the 
shock On March 8, 1702, he died at Kensington He 
was but fifty-two years old 

V/ilham was a little, meagre man, with athin, wora- 
looking face He talked little save to his closest fiiends, 
wvas seldom cheerful sav e in battle, had a blunt vviiinm s 
way of speaking, and cared nothing for hte- clriractcr 
rature or art But his heart w'as strong and tender , he 
was borne away fainting from his wafe’s dying bed, and 
a lock of her hair was found over his heart after his 
death He had some giave faults, but on the wdiole 
his character was noble He was the last of our gieat 
kings 


CHAPTER VII 

THE WAR or THE SPANISH SUCCESSION 

I PliE Bill of Rights had settled wdio was to take the 
crown after Whlham’s death Anne, second daughter of 
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James II , at once became queen She was thirt>-se\cn 
'■ears old, and was married to Prince George of Denmark , 
but she was childless, though she had borne 
many chilarcn She w as dull-w'itted, but kind- 
hearted, was easily led by anyone whom 
she trusted and loved , but nothing could 
move her when her mind was made up 
For many ) ears after her coming to the throne, almost 
the w'hole power of the State was m the liands of John 
Churchill, whom Anne made Duke of Marl- 
borough Churchill, the son of a Devonshire 
gentleman, had risen to w ealth and honours bj 
the kindness of James II , and had won fame 
as a soldier m the Low Countries and at Sedge- 
But m 16S8 he deserted James, and did much 
to make his overtlirow sure He is charged with liav mg 
been false to William also William, however, forgave 
him, took him into favour, and marked him out for high 
command m the coming war Marlborough was a 
general of wonderful skill, firmness, and daring , he had 
a temper that nothing could ruffle, and a rare power of 
working upon the minds of men But he was over-fond 
of heaping up nches, and is said to have cared little for 
anything but his wife and his own greatness This wife, 
Sarah Jennings, was in many ways as remarkable as 
himself She w as a w oman of great force of character 
and overbearing temper, but was deeply loved bj her 
husband Indeed her husband owed Ins greatness 
largely to her , for Anne had from her early days been 
very fond of Lad> Marlborough, and was always ready 
to do whatever she wished That they might talk and 
wnte to each other with greater ease Anne called her 
fnend Mrs Freeman, and was m turn known to Lad) 
M-’i-lborough as Mrs hlorley The Queen gave herself 
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up altogether to her friend’s guidance , and m this way 
Marlborough became, on Wilbam’s death, the most 
powerful man m England 

2 Lord Godolphm, a wary and expenenced statesman, 
was made Lord High Treasurer, then the highest Minister 
of the Crown Marlborough and Godolphm 
were Tories, and put none but Tories into Mini<:tre 

. , /- of Ixird 

the other important posts But after a time Godolplun, 
a change came over their views The Tories 
w’cre lukewarm in upholding the war , the Whigs 
warmly pressed it on , and thercforb Marlborough and 
Godolphm, who were all for war, kept drawing farther 
from die Tones and closer to the Whigs Thus, as time 
w’ent on, the Tory members were every now 
and then dropping off from the Ministry and dared, 
the Whigs were joining it, until it became 
altogether Whig Almost the first act of the new 
Ministry was to declare war with France Marlborough 
w as named Captain-General of the land forces 

3 England had never yet engaged m a w'ar that 
spread so far and wide over the earth as this one It 
was earned on at the same time m the Low ^ 
Countries, in Spam, m the Mediterranean Sea, the Low 
and in the West Indies Its greatest battle Counmes 
v\as fought m Germany But its chief scene of action 
was the Spanish Netherlands — the country that is now 
called Belgium — and tlie parts of France that lay near 
The armies there were led by Marlborough They were 
made up of men from many lands — English, Dutch, 
Prussians, and Hanovenans — all of whom cheerfully 
obeyed the great English general 

4. No grand deed of arms was done by Marlborough’s 
army for the first two years The French stood on the 
defensive , and Marlborough was much hampered by the 
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Dulch, •who would not let him give battle uhen he 
wished He had to rest content with taking several 
strongholds But in 1704 the English captain struck a 
mighty blow at the power of France Finding in that 
jear that the French and their allies, the Ba\arians, 
were making alarming way against the Austnans in 
South-western German), he marched his army from the 
iiMtie of Rhine to the Danube, and having joined it to 
Austrian force under Prince Eugene of 
'704 ’ Savoy, came up w ith the F rcnch and Bavanans 

at Blenheim There, on the banks of the Danube, was 
fought the battle which has shed its chief lustre o.i 
Marlborough’s name Tallard, the French marshal, had 
about 60,000, the Englishman about 50,000 men under his 
command. For a whole day the French Iield their 
ground manfully, driving back the Allies at almost c\er\ 
point. At last, in the evening, Marlborough led a ge- 
neral assault along the whole line, the French arm> 
was cut in two, and utterly routed It was a cnishing 
defeat , almost two-thirds of the beaten army were killed, 
w ounded, or made prisoners Tallard himself fell into 
Marlborough’s hands Tlic pndc of Lewis XIV was 
humbled at last 

5 Ten days before the battle of Blenheim an English 
admiral gained a success which, though thought little of 

at tlie time, proved to be of vast importance 
Gibraltar, Early in August, Admiral Sir George Rookc, 
Auk, 1704 cruising along the coast of 

Spam all the summer, and been able to do nothing, 
^ landed a few thousand seamen and marines near 
Gibraltar, and took the place w iih the utmost case This 
fortress was kept by the English when peace was made , 
and every attempt to wrest it from them again has utterly 
failed 

6 Next )ear Marlborough is again found warring in 
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the Low Countries , md, though he could get no chance 
of inning a great battle, he managed to push 
the French hard But in 1706 he again over- Ram.ihcs 
threw their armies, at Ramilhes , and nine of 
the strongest fortresses in the Spanish Netherlands were 
the fruits of the victor)' Another year of com- 

parative mactnaty follow ed Then, in 1 708, a third grand 
\ictory was won, and the most skilfully-managed siege 
of the whole war brought to a triumphant close For the 
French under the Duke of Vendome, having 
laid siege to Oudenarde, Marlborough fell upon Oudt.nar<3e, 
them and drove them from their position He 
then drew his army round Lille, perhaps the strongest of 
the strong places on the French border The garnson 
of Lille was commanded by Boufflers, the general who 
had held Namur against William III This 
siege lasted more than three months, and LiIiI, Aug- 
w.vs watched with eager interest throughout 
Curope Piince Eugene pushed fonvard the siege, while 
Marlborough kept off the French army, which lay in the 
neighbourhood trying hard to relieve the place In the 
end Boufflers had to yield 

7 In the campaign of 1709 the great Duke won the 
last and bloodiest of his successes The F rench Marshal, 
Villars,hadentrenchedhis arm) at Malplaquet, ^ 
and the allies had to carry by storm a strongly Maipiaquet, 
fortified position held by go,ooo stout-hearted 
men They earned it, but at a frightful cost — a loss of 
20,000 killed and wounded The ne\t two campaigns 
were not marked by any very staking ev ent But many 
towns were taken, and France itself was invaded The 
upshot of Marlborough’s fighting was, that the French 
w ere swept out of the N etherlands, their renown m war 
was lost, and their kingdom was drained of well-nigh all its 
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strcngt]i Noe often lias a great nation been brought so 
The com France \\ IS in lliis u ar by Marlborough 

nnndtitcn But in 1712 the grcat soldier was disgraced, 
borough'^ ‘tnd the Duke of Ormond was sent totaloc Ins 
J m 1, 1713 comin.ind How such a thing as this came 
to be done will be c\plaincd farther on Ormond did 
nothing worth mentioning here 

8 During these jears the war w^as going on in Spain 



also 1 here the Allies were not so successful, perhaps 
The warm tliey had not a general like Marl- 

Spam 1702- borough to lead them In Spam an effort 
’ 7 '= was made to carry out directly the chief pur- 

pose of the Allies— to dethrone Philip and set up tlie 
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Archduke Charles as King And in 1705 tire Archduke, 
calling himself Charles III, went to the country under 
the guard of an English fleet But most of the Spaniards 
favoured the French prince , and Charles never had a 
chance of winning the crown in this way and keeping it 
It is true there were some valiant deeds done by the 
English in Spam In 1705 the Earl of Peterborough took 
Barcelona w’lth a very small force, and marched hither 
and thither through the eastern provinces unchecked 
And in 1706 the Allies, under the Earl of Galway, 
advanced from Portugal and entered Madrid But 
Peterborough’s strange career soon came to an end, and 
not only was Galway forced to leave Madnd, „ , . 1 

Out m 1707 his army was destroyed Yet this Almanza, 
ovcrtlirow did not end tlie war in those parts 
In 1710 the French were beaten in their turn , and the 
Allies a second time took possession of Madrid Again 
howe\ er, they found it necessary to march oC 

away from the place As they were making Bnhuepa 
for the east coast, the French, led by ■\''en- vlciosa, '' 
dome, overtook at Brihuega their left wang, ^ 

w'hich was English, and commanded by General Stan- 
hope Stanhope’s troops w’cre surrounded, and after 
some tough fighting had to surrender themselves pri- 
soners Next day the other Allies were more prosper- 
ous at Villa Viciosa Yet all they gained was freedom to 
go on to Barcelona This was the last contest of the war 
in Spam Already, in 1708, the English had 
conquered Minorca, an island which they Uirecht, 
afterwards held for serenty years In 1713 
peace was made at Elrecht 
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CHAPTER VIII 

CONSTITUnONAL HISTORY DURING IIIE ^YAR 

1 Of Anne’s reiRn it may be said, as a general tiaithj 

that in It the course of things which had been set going 
liowAnnes Under William went on without check In 
(■'red from public life change after 

William <; - William’s death — there w as less strife betw een 
Parliament and the Crown, and more betw een Whigs and 
Tories Anne was an Englishwoman, a Stuart, and a 
sound Churchwoman The Tones therefore trusted her 
far more than the\ had c\er trusted William, and did 
not seek to weaken the rojal power any further More- 
over the new settlement had seeminglj been made safe , 
Anne quietly accepted the position which the Revolution 
had given her, and so was allow'cd to enjoy a peace that 
had been denied to William There was, however, great 
stir and noise in her time Parly spirit ran very high, 
and Whigs and Tones strove with each other as they had 
seldom striven before 

2 The Tones were not just of the same mind as thev 

had been in the days of the Evclusion Bill They did 
not now struggle to keep the Crown powerful with the 
same zeal as they had then showm They not only 
accepted the arrangement made in 16S8-9, but they up- 
held the authonty of Parliament often with greater 
earnestness than the Whigs themselves Traces of their 
old faith. It IS true, might still be seen in them , they 
Tones ind would rather have Anne than William on 
Alines'" throne, because m her title there was 

«ign something of hereditary right , and those of 

them who went farthest m Toryism were apt to become 
Jacobites But they mainly show-ed their Toryism by 
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being great friends of the Church, and by dishLing Dis- 
sentcis They wanted to have all the power in the Com- 
monwealth given to Churchmen alone The ^Vhlgs, on 
the other hand, ivished to see all Protestants made equal 
under the law’ Moreover, in Anne’s reign the Whigs 
were very zealous for the war from first to last , but the 
Tones both were not o\er-warm in its support at first 
and came to dislike it lery much at last 

3 The Commons in Anne’s first Parhament were 
mostly Tones, and in their very first session carried a 
law which would have made it quite impossible for any 
Dissenter to hold a post under the Crown But the Lords 

threw out this bill, for in those dajs most of the Lords 
w ere “Wings The Lords, as having so much that might be 
lost b> a violent change, are mostly m favour of keeping 
things as they are, and accordingly were then in favour of 
the l<e\ olution Settlement, which they thought might in 
the long run be upset if the Tones always had Occasional 
their \/ay The aim of this bill was to prevent 
occasional conformity, as the custom of taking 1703- 
the Sacrament according to the Church ntual, just to fit 
oneself for holding office, was called Next year the Lords 
again threw it out. From this time the Tones lost ground. 

4. The war with France was a Whig war It was 
waged to carry out the plans of William, who had become 
the great Whig hero, and sprang from the Themigs 
Rev olution, which had been a tnumph of Whig 
principles Marlborough’s victones, therefore, 1703- 
spicad a Whiggish feeling through the country , and, in 
1705 a House of Commons was chosen m which Whigs 
bad die mastery What followed will show clearly how 
the new way of governing was likely to work The 
\\ rugs were now so strong that the Ministry could not get 
on without them To win them to his side Marlborough 
had to promise to get one of their leading men, Charles 
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Spencer, Earl of Sunderland, raised to some high office 
But Anne liked the Tories better than the Whigs , she 
lliought she had a right to choose her oun Minis'crs, and 
for a time would not hear of a place being given to 
Sunderland, though he uas the husband of Marlborough’s 
daughter Marlborough knew how necessarj it was that 
what the Whigs asked should be done, and eagerly 
pressed it on But the queen was most unwilling, and 
Yielded only to hlarlborough’s earnest prajers In De- 
cember 1706 Sunderland was made Secretary of State 
In 1 70S the same struggle took place again on a 
larger scale The general election of 1708 having again 
given the Whigs a majority in the Commons, the other 
The Mims- Whig leaders — the Whig Junto, as the> were 
to lie called, of whom the Lords Somcis and Whar- 

a?w'^ther ton Were the chief— demanded to be taken 

Whig 1 70S into the Go\emmcnt Marlborough, knowng 
the dislike of Anno to the Whigs, held out for a long 
time against them , but they made things so unpleasant, 
and there was so much dread that they would use their 
strength to work mischief to the Queen’s friends, that 
Anne had at last to give offices to Somers and Wharton 
Then the Ministry' became purely Whig 

5 The most notew orthy change of Anne’s reign was 
the Union of England and Scotland, the blending together 
Englind ^"^S^o'Tis andtwo parliaments into 

^^d Scot- the Kingdom and Parliament of Great Britain 
imd 1700 When one looks at w hat was then going on in 
the two countnes one is rather surprised that such a good 
thing should ha\e been brought about at that time Tor 
never since Englishmen and Scotsmen had fallen under 
the sw’ay of the same king had Scottish hearts been so 
filled w ith rage against England as in the first few y'ears 
of the eighteenth century England, the Scots said, 
was working them great and lasting wrongs , and they 
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would never forgive her There was too much reason for 
what the Scots said Many Englishmen were very selfish ' 
and greedy, and could not bear that their kinsfolk in 
Scotland and Ireland should share in the pursuits -which 
brought them wealth These men, merchants of the 
great seaport towns of England, had so worked upon 
Parliament that hea-vy taxes were laid on all products of 
Scotland which were earned into England Scotsmen 
were not allowed to trade wuth any country belonging 
to EfiglaUd, or with England in anything but what was 
grown or made in Scotland Their anger at finding 
their hands tied up by English greed was yearly grow-ing 
more bitter In 1699-1700 a plan which they had tried 
to carry out, for planting a trading settlement _ ^ 

-r-v i i 1 IT Dinen 

at Darien l)ad come to a disastrous end Its Scheme, y 
failure brought ruin on a vast number of Scot- *^99-1700 
tish families The Scots cast the blame on the English 
East India Company and on King William, and their 
wrath against England rose higher than ever After 
William’s death the Scottish Parliament passed an Act 
of Security, by which it was made impossible 
tliat the same person who had already been Seciirit>, 
chosen to sit on the English throne after Anne W04 
died should be chosen to the Scottish throne also, unless 
seciiiily were given for the ‘religion, freedom, and trade’ 
of the Scots This law made it possible that at Anne’s 
death the two kingdoms should pass to different kings 

6 To the danger arising from this state of things we 
owe the Act of Union. The wiser men in England now 
saw clearly that nothing short of a thorough blending of 
the two peoples into one would put a stop to their quar- 
relling, and, to gam this, were willing to give the Scots 
all they wanted The very last paper that William signed 
was a message to his English Parliament asking it to 
consider how such a union could be brought about 
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feelings , and the breach between them went on widen- 
ing until at last Anne had come to hate her friend as much 
as she had formerly loved her One Mrs Masham, once 
a bedchamber-woman to the Queen, had already taken 
the Duchess’s place m Anne’s affections The upshot of 
these changes was, that in the summer of 1710 TheH-irle) 
the Queen sent away her chief Whig Ministers, 
and gate the guidance of the nation to 1710-1714 
Robert Harley and Henry St John 


CHAPS DR rX 


“IHE “lORY MINISTR\ AND THE PE'VCE OF UTRECHl 


I This daring act of Anne’s — the turning awat of 
her Ministers — helps us to see plainly the working of the 
altered Constitution The Whig leaders had pany gn 
been able to win office in 1708 merely because 'emmem 
most of the Commons thought as they did, and were 
ready to vote as they wished The Queen had now a 
strong hope that the members of the new Parliament 
would be mostly Tory, and, relying on that hope, had 
sent away her Whig Ministers and taken Tories in their 
places She was not disappointed , most of the new 
members Tories , and she avas able to keep Harley 
and St John But it is certain that, if it had turned out 
otherwise, she could not have kept these Ministers, and 
would have been forced to bring back Godolphin, Soineis, 
and Halifax 


2 Harley, who was made in 1711 Earl of Oxford and 
St John, who was made in 1712 Viscount Bolingbroke, 
ruled England for nearly four years During 
tins tune the avar of parties neaer ceased 
The great w liters of the dav took part with one side 01 
^ KK 
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the o'hcr, etch doing his ulmo^l to m-ikc people behc\e 
that his part) was right and the other wrong The 
stoutest champion of the lories in this way 
J AdoJ^on, was Jonathan Swift, belter Inown as Dean 
Swift, because m tyi"? he became Dean of St 
Patrick’s Church in Dublin Swift had once been a 
Whig, but in 1710 had gore o\cr to the lories He 
wrote for the lories with all his might, and being the. 
greatest genius then bring, did a great deal bv his wnt- 
ings to spread a loi-j feeling throughout the countrr 
Ihe ablest writers on the \\ lug side were Joseph 
Addison, a most graceful author and ami ible man , and 
Sir Kichard Steele, an honest but somewhat hot-headed 
Irishman Men had not tl cn the same means of reading 
speeches made in Parliament as thc> hare now, for it 
was rerj difilcult to get any account of a Parliamcn 
tary debate, and unlawful to print it if it were got 
Yet eren then it was an import rnt thing fo>- a states 
man to bo thought well of b> the people , and the onl> 
way he had of winning a good name was either to 
write himself, or to get others to write, in far our of his 
opinions 

3. The elerg)' and the countr) gentlemen were zealous 
for the Tones , the large towns and trading classes 
The want's heartily upheld the Whigs The Tones 
and the charged the Whigs with trjmg to destroy the 
Church , their cry was that the ‘ Church was 
in danger ’ The Whigs enarged the 1 ones w iih w ishing 
to undo the Act of Selliemcnl , their cry was that ‘the 
Protestant succession was in danger’ Whilst Anne 
bred the Tories were tnc stronger partr, for most 
Englishmen lored the Church and sent Tones to Parlia- 
ment There w as, it is tnic, no general desire for a second 
Restoration , but the coimtry thought there was little fear 
of this, and the cry of the Whigs did not frighten them. 
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4. But the point that Whigs and Tones fought most 
about was the making of peace with France The 
Whigs wanted the war to go on until Philip 
should be dnven from the throne of Spam 
and King Lewis should grant all that the made, 
Allies asked The Tones wanted to have the ^711-13 
wax ended at once, and were willing both to allow Philip 
to stay on the Spanish throne and to let Lewis off very 
easily The Whigs said that if the Kings of France and 
Spain both belonged to the same family they would 
always take part with each other in wars, and it would 
not be easy for the other States to hold their own against 
them The Tories said that if Charles became King of 
Spam the House of Austria would be as dangerous to 
the quiet of Europe as the House of Bourbon, for in 17 1 1 
Charles had been chosen Emperor The Tories, too, 
were against the war, because it was a Whig war, and 
success in it had always given strength to the Whigs 
They resolved, therefore, to have peace But they went 
about getting it in a very bad way Some years before 
Lewis had become so humble from the many beatings 
his armies had got that he offered not only to cease help- 
ing his grandson, but also to supply the Allies with money 
to wage war against him. 1 hese offers had not satisfied 
the Allies , the war had gone on, and many more losses 
had befallen Lewis in it But now Harley and S^ John 
secretly sent a messenger to Lewis to ask if he would 
agree to a peace Peace was the thing that Le%\ is longed 
for most , but finding that the English Ministers also were 
so eager for it, he did not now offer to yield what before 
ne had been willing to yield His grandson, he now said, 
must be left on the bpanish throne Thcie was much 
stealthy going to and fio of messengers between England 
and France , and at length the rulers of the two nations 
came to an understanding with each other But not a 
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word of these (Ioin;;s uis told to tlic Dutch or the 
],mpcror, ihouj^t as the tlhts of 1 n^hnd lhc> had a 
ripht to knov c\cr)thtn;j that was rotn;; on And when 
at last the l'np;lish Ministers did tell the Dutch, lhc\ 
shoued them a difTcrcnt trcat> from the one that hart 
been drawn up b\ them and lewis In 171: thev took 
awa) the command of the arm> from Marlboroiiphj 
separated the Lnphsh arm> from tlic Allies, and prnatcU 
scttlcduith Lc\\isaplanforcarr>inpon the w.artlnt jear 

5 Next 1 car the Peace the> o wished for was si'^iicd 
at Utrecht Philip was to keep the Spanish throne, but 
Tf'mno'tlie "as to swear that he Rate up all claim c cr n 

become Kinc; of rrance I cwis XIV plctl„ed 

tJirtclii, . , 

171 j. himself to hate nothing more to do with 

James Edward, now known in Lnjjland ns the Prctcadcr, 
and to recognise the Protestant succession to the English 
Crown England was to hate Gihnltar, Minorca, Nos a 
Scotia, and Newfoundland, and trading righ's with the 
Spanish settlements The Dutch were given a strong 
hnc of fortresses to guard their border, .and the Hou e 
of Austna got the Spanish Ncrthcrlands and Naples 
'Hus has been called 'the shameful Peace of Utrecht,' 
parti) because of the wa) m which it \as made, and 
parti) because nothing was done in it to save the Catalans 
from the a cngcancc of Philip, though these had risen in 
anus at the bidding of the Allies 

6 Anne lived little mo'c than a \car longer Th s 

-was aver) anxious tunc for Pnghshmen The Queen’s 
The Itu hcahli was bad Oxford and Uolmgbroke 
Anne°J thought lo l)c planning to overthrow 

rcip) *hc Act of Settlement and bnng in the Pre- 

^ ^ tender ^^lc Jacobites were believed to he 

bus) laying plots for having James Edward made King 
when Anne died. The Pones had seimingl) the gre.atcr 
number of the people on their side, for m 1713 a new 
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Parliament was chosen, in which most of the Commons 
were again Tones But one thing cnppled the strength 
of their party very much— their chief men, Oxford and 
Bolmgbroke, had come to hate each other, and very often 
had angry quarrels These statesmen were opposite to 
each other in character , Oxford’s temper was dull and 
sluggish, Bolingbroke’s was active and bold Neither, 
hoivever, was thought to have much regard for truth or 
honesty, and each narrowly watched the other, eager to 
take advantage of any blunder he migh<- make to do him 
an injury In July 1714 Bolmgbroke contrived to poison 
the Queen’s mind against his rival, and Oxford was 
turned out of office But it was too late for 
Bolmgbroke to gam anything by the change , Se” August 
three days later Anne died The day before ' 7 ''* 
her death she had named the Duke of Shrewsbury, a 
nobleman who had been activ'e in bnnging about the 
Revolution, Lord High Treasurer Shrewsbury was a 
Whig , and his appointment was a kind of pledge that 
plots to bnng back the Pretender, if there were such, 
would be crushed 


CHAPTER X. 

THE FIRST YEARS OF THF HOUSE OF HANOVER, 


I The Electress Sophia had died two months before 
Queen Anne , and the right of succession to the English 
Crown had then passed to her son, George, Elector of 
Hanover Accordingly on August I, 1714, 

George became King of England as George I ^ 

IMuchfearhad been felt throughout the country 

that the Jacobites would try to hinder his coming to the 
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throne, but it turned out quite otherwise— no one dared 
even to raise Ins \ oice for the Pretender Indeed most 
people showed great joy when they heard the new king 
proclaimed In foreign lands also George was looked 
upon as the true King of England , even Lew is of Trance 
kept the promise that he had made in the Treaty of 
U trecht 

2 George came to England about seven weeks after 
Anne’s death As soon as he came the Tory Ministers 
tviuc were sent away, and their places given to 

Minwry \Vhigs Eor Georgc did not tiw’, like William, 
,°7T4 to allow each party a share in go\ cming , he 

thought that the Wiigs, who had alwa> s been m favour 
of his title, were likely to be more faithful to him than 
the Tones Of course, if the Commons had washed very 
much that the Ministers should be Tones, they would 
have made the King take Tones But tlie new House of 
Commons, which was chosen a few months aftenvards, 
had many more Whigs than Tones, and the King was 
able to keep the Ministers he liked The foremost man 
in the new Ministry was Charles, Lord Townshend , but 
General Stanhope and Robert Walpole were also very 


powerful members of it Walpole had rare skill in 
finding out the best way of settling questions about 
money, and thus made himself verj useful to his party 
3 In 1715 the quiet of the land was broken in two 
ways First, the new Ministers were so angrj at what 
had been done during the last four jears of 
Ministry Anne’s reign that they stirred up Parliament 
nttacked. st^ps to punish the fallen Icadeis 


of tlie Tones They tried to make out that Oxford, 
Bolmgbroke, and Ormond had been gu Ity of treason in 
yielding up to Lewis in the late war more places than 
they need have done Bolmgbroke and Ormond fled to 
France , but Oxford was not easilj fnghtened, and stayed 
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at home They were all impeached , and bills of at' 
tainder were also passed against Bolmgbroke and 
Ormond Oxford was sent to the Tower, where he lay 
for two years In 1717 he was brought to trial, but in 
the meantime Walpole had fallen out with the other 
leading \Vhigs and lost office , and now, to spite his old 
fnends, he cunningly contrived that the Commons should 
not come fonvard to prove the charges they made against 
Oxford The Lords, therefore, voted that Oxford was 
not guilty Bolmgbroke, soon after reaching France, 
openly joined the Pretender, but in a short time gave up 
his cause as hopeless , and in 1723 he was allowed to 
come back to England But Ormond never came back , 
he died abroad in 1745 

4. Secondly, there were Jacobite risings both in Scot- 
land and in England Early m September J ohn Erskine, 
Earl of Mar — who some years before had been The Jaco 
a Whig and helped to bnng about the U nion 
— raised the standard of rebellion in Braemar, 171s 
and in a short time found himself in command of a large 
Highland army But Mar was very slow m his mo\ e- 
ments, and lingered for six weeks in Perth The Duke 
of Argyle, famous as both a warrior and a statesman, ivas 
sent from London to deal with this danger , and going 
to Stirling, used the time which Mar was wasting in 
gathering round him soldiers and loyal Lowlanders 

While things stood thus in the far north a few hundred 
Jacobites took up arms in Northumberland under Mr 
Forster and Lord Derwentwater Joining with some 
Southern Scots raised by Lord Kenmure, and some 
Highlanders whom Mar had sent to their aid, they 
marched to Preston, in Lancashiie 

The fate of the two risings was settled on the same 
day At Preston the English Jacobites and their Scottish 
allies had to give themselves up to a small body of 
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soldiers under General Carpenter At Shenffmuir, abou» 
eight miles north of Stirling, the Highlanders, whom 
Mar had put in motion at last, met Argyle’s 
Pr«ton[ little army in battle, and, though not utterly 
beaten, were forced to fall back to Perth 
There Mar’s anny soon dwindled to a mere 
Shlri'ifmmr, handful of men Just when things seemed 
*7*3 at the worst the Pretender himself landed in 

Scotland But he altogether lacked the daring and 
high spirit needful to the cause at the time , and his 
presence at Perth did not even delay the end, which 
was now sure Late in January 1716 Argyle’s troops 
started from Stirling northwards , and the small High- 
land force broke up from Perth and w’ent to Montrose 
Thence James Edward and Mar slipped aw ay unnoticed, 
and sailed to France , and the Highlanders scampered 
off to their several homes Of the rebels that were taken 
prisoners about forty were tried and put to death , and 
many were sent beyond the seas Derwentwater and 
Kenmure were beheaded , the other leaders of rank 
either were forgiven or escaped from prison 

5 These nsings were followed by an important 
change in an important law The people were in a rest- 
less state , and it was feared that trouble might 

J Ac? pMs?d, befal the country if a new Parliament were 
chosen which would be unfavourable to the 
Ministry A bill w'as therefore passed to enable the King 
to keep the same Parliament for seven jears, and in 
passing it caie was taken that it should apply to the Par- 
liament that then was, which thus might last till 1722 
This bill, which is called the Septennial Act, is in force 
still 

6 The "Whigs now became stronger than ever But 
shortly afterwards Townshend and Stanhope quarrelled 
upon a grave question of foreign policy , and a split took 
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place in the Whig party which weakened it much for 
a time Townshend and Walpole not only 
ceased to be Ministers, but also did their Schum, 
utmost to thwart Stanhope and Sunderland, 
who now held the first place m the King’s counsels 
The question about which the Whig leaders fell ou' 
was the right way of forming the Tnple Alliance. This 
treaty, which England, France, and Holland 
made with one another m 1716-17, gave Alliance, 
England great power abroad, and did much 
to strengthen the hold of the Hanoverian family on the 
English Crown It seems strange to find the rulers of 
England and France, uho had lately been such deadly 
foes, now linked together m a close fnendship But each 
had an interest in making a friend of the other In 
France Lewis XIV had died, his great-grandson, a mere 
child, had become King , and the Duke of Orleans, who 
was next heir to the crow n if the King of Spam should 
be true to the pledge he had taken by the Treaty of 
Utrecht, held the Regency But the Duke feared that 
the Spanish king would not keep his promise, and 
thought It would be a good thing to have England on Ins 
side, to help him if the boy-king died In England, 
Stanhope felt that France was the only foreign state that 
cou’d give any real aid to the Pretender, and thought it 
would be a good thing if France could be brought to take 
part with the Hanoverian family Thus it came about 
that an alliance \/as made between the two countries, by 
which their rulers agreed to stand by each other m any 
troubles that might arise The Dutch aEo afterwards 
signed this treaty (January 1717) 

7 This alliance gave England and France a proud 
position in Europe It was now the aim of Stanhope and 
Orleans to make the other nations abide by the terms of 
the Peace of Utrecht They would not let the quiet of 
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Europe be broben by an) countiv In 1718 Emperoi 
Charle": joined the Alliance, for the King of Spain wanted 
to take Sicil) from him, and sent an army thither for the 
purpose Thereupon an English fleet under Sir George 
rmlc of B) ng attacked the Spanish near Cape Passaro, 
r^^iro ”■ Bioroughly Nc\t jear (1719), 

'718 ' French and English armies began to make 

war m tlie North of Spam, and took some strong places 
Then King Philip j icldcd, and consented to a peace in 
which he ga\c up c^crjthing that he had laid claim to 
(1720) From these things we see how mighty England 
had become 

8 For a time all went well at home also In 1720 
Stanhope made up his quancl with Townshend and 
Walpole, and the Whigs became a united 
Schism party once more For Walpole had show n 
erds 1770 dangerous he might be, by causing tlic 

Commons to throw out the Peerage Pill, which Stanhope 
wished to see passed This was a bill for taking aw'av 
from the King the power of making any moic peers than 
si\ over the number that then was Townshend and 
„ „ Walpole again became Jilimstcis But soon 

ngc 1 ill, after tlieii return to oflice there came a 
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tune of great distress for man) people Some 
)cars earlier a compni) had been founded 
for trading wath the South Seas It gicw’ and 
piospered , it often had dealings with the 


Go 'emment, and in 1720 its shares had risen to ten times 


their original \aliic An eager desire to get rich very 
fast then spicad throughout the country , a great manv 
other companies were set up , and men bought shares 
m these greedil) and thoughtlcssl) Soon a change of 
feeling came , men got frightened about the mono) the\ 
had laid out m this w ay, and all tried at once to sell 
their shares, but no one was willing to buy them Hence 
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not only did the neir companies fail, but the South Sea 
shares also fell very low A loud cry of distress was 
raised by those Avho had lost their money , and all men 
were deeply enraged when they heard that some of the 
Mmisters had taken bribes from the South Sea Compan*. 
In the midst of this trouble Stanhope suddenly 
died It as thought that Walpole v as the Stanhope, 
only man who knew how to help the people 
in this misfortune , so he was made Chancellor of the 
Exchequer He carried laws tlirough Parliament which 
did much to calm men’s minds and revive their faith 
m one another’s honesty The nation then saw that 
Walpole n as the ablest man the King had , and upon 
the death of Sunderland, in 1722, Walpole became 
Pnme Minister 


CHAPTER XI 

1HD JIINISTRY or SIR ROBERT WALPOLE 

I Robert Walpole was a Norfolk squire of good 
family, who had gained sound judgment and rare skill in 
the conduct of affairs Pie vas clear-headed Robert 
and practical, and was just the man that Eng- 
land wanted at this time A calm had fol- d 1745’ 
lowed the great storms caused by the Revolution, and 
the country felt a general longing for a little rest Now, 
Walpole wished above all things to give the 
nation rest He tried with all his might to Jh^cie/ 
keep England from going to war, and to help 
her to make herself rich and prosperous But he never 
thought of doing great deeds, of doing away with unjust 
laws and getting just ones made, of setting nght some 01 
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the many cmI things that then \scrc, or of helping men 
to grow 'Wiser and better Indeed, he believed tliat most 
men neither were, nor could be made, good , his opinion 
of men was so low that he thought thc> would do anj- 
ihing for money ‘E\cry man has his price,’ he said 
There was little in him to lo\c or respect But he had 
much good sense, and knew well how to work on men’s 
minds It was not a time for carrjing out great plans , 
the people were not in a humour for them, and were quite 
content to be ruled by Walpole And they w ere right , 
for on the whole things went wellwilli England dunng 
the twenty 7 ears that Walpole was Prime Minister 

2 Perhaps Walpole would not have been so long at 
the head of affairs but for the cunning way in which he 
/ The Consti managed the Commons We have seen how 
ei'ght«nth' accessary It was for the King or his chief 
centurj Minister to get most of the members of the 
Lower House to give him their votes Walpole, partly 
because the state of things favoured him, and partl\ 
because he was verj' clever in managing public assem- 
blies, got members to aote with him better than •’nj 
minister who had li\ed before him For the ways in 
which men gained scats in Parliament were ^ ery different 
then from what they are now Many of the towns that 
had the right of sending representatives w ere mere vil- 
lages , and in many others, though they were larger, there 
were only very few people who had a \ ote It had there- 
fore come to pass that the noblemen or gentlemen who 
, owned the lands on which these towns stood 
tion bo- could hav e whatever members they liked 

roughs chosen for these places Besides, the great 

landowners had often such influence in the counties that 
the voters in these were willing to please their landlords 
or noble neighbours by voting for the persons whom they 
favoured There was also a class of boroughs, chiefly 
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seaports, 'hjch ’ c'c qmteread^ to gi' e tl'Cir '.otcs to 
v/bomsoc.er the King or his Minsslcrs desred It js 
clear, then, that most of the Commons ere not repreicn- 
tatives of tnc people, but of the King's Ministers and other 
great men of the kingdom-' 

3 In this ray it came about that the Pcr-olution, in 
mal ing the House of Commons the strongest thing in 
the State, ga/c the Jeadmg part m ruling the 
nation to a number of great famil cs These jjtlT s/ 
are knov n in history as the Jlevolutt 07 t fnim- ^ 

lies, ax great Whig houses, for most of them belonged to 
the Whig part3 For a longtime its’ould hn.e been 
almost impossible to cang on the Co- emment i ithout 
the active suppot of a good number of these houses , 
and their support could be gamed onlybj giving the chief 
men among them a large share in go/eming It is true 
that the King had still some po.ver , he could give nj 
posts of great dignitj and value m Church and State, 
pensions, peerages, and other honours that man^ mer 
v.erc glad to have. I’ut the first l.vo kmgs of the line of 
Hano/er vere strangers , neither of them knew much of 
Knghsh vvajs or Cnghsh feeling, and did not care to tal c 
an^ trouble to keep up the lung’s po/ cr AccordingU 
the heads of the great houses generally had them 0/01 
v.a;. We shall se-e that the tli.rd kmg of the line did 
make a great efTort to v,m bark to the Crov.n the autho 
nt/ it hao lost, and succeeded too 

4. For tv.cnty ^cars Sir Kobe-rt Walpole v.as able n/ 
v.(se management to Ixep on his side both most of the 
Whig Houses and the I ing, and thus to get 
ihe Commons to vole in the vraj he voshed 
on e.cry quest on that came ^fore thc-m 
Moreover, he is belie, ed to ha /e paida«^a, great stim’=^ 
of money in bnbing "Members He "/as not the first to 
use this means of gaming votes ; but he is said to have 
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used It much more tlw-n other mmister ever did It 
rvas begun m Charles JI ’s reign, and first became com- 
mon m William Ill's time, when the good-wiU of the 
Lower House was seen to be so needful to the King’s 
Ministers 

5 But we must not think that the King’s Ministers 
need pay no heed to the wishes of the people Walpole 
The people himself was more than once forced to give up 
iuti of jjjg will and do r;hat the nation bade him, 
count. even when Parliament would have cheerfully 
agreed to the course he wanted to take Only tlie 
people had to speak out very strongly, and show that 
they were really in earnest, and would have the matter 
settled in the way they thought right They were sel- 
dom, hou ever, very much m earnest then about anything , 
for a time they cared very little how things went on m 
the State 

6 Few eery noteworthy things happened while 
Walpole ruled Lngland So long as George I lived 
this Minister ran little risk of losing his place, and w'as 
able to deal in a high-handed way with each question as 
It arose In 1722 the Jacobites tried to make themselves 
troublesome, but failed , and next j ear their leader, 
Atterbury, Bishop of Rochester, was banished for life 
by Act of Parliament In 1724 the English settlers in 
Wood s Ireland flew into a great rage because Walpole 

-J liaifpence, began to issue among them a new supply of 

■' halfpence and farthings, made bv William 

Wood, an English ironmaster They said that these 
coins were far below the value of similar coins in Eng- 
land, and that they w'ere issued only to enrich Wood and 
some worthless people about the Enghsh Court Dean 
Smft, who owed Walpole a grudge, wrote with great 
force against this coinage, and so worked upon the minds 
of his countrjTnen that they would not receir e it on any 
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terms Walpole, po^verful as he was, had to allow the 
coinage to be withdrawn Then in 1725 Spain, u isbing 
to get back Gibraltar, made an alliance \Mth Another' 
Austna, and went to war with England But 
none of these things shook Walpole’s hold on 17*5-27 
power in the least So quiet had things become that in 
the session of 1724 there was but one division in the 
Commons 

7 In June 1727 the'rei^n of George I suddenly 
ended He had gone to visit his German subjects, and 
was on his w-ay to Osnabruck, when apoplevy 

seized him, and he died in his carriage George i , 
George I w'as an upright man, who sought to 
deal justly with all men, and was much loved King 1727- 
in Hanover But he w'as silent, aw'kw'ard, and 
cold in Ills manner, and was little liked in England 
His son at once became King as George II The new 
king at first thought of sending Walpole away, but in a 
few dajs be changed his mind and kept him in office 

8 England and Trance were still fast friends, for 
Walpole was bent on keeping die country out of war, and 
above all out of a war with France This, he 

knew, w as the only nation that could help the 
Pretender in a w'ay that w ould make him really 
dangerous , without aid from France die Jacobites were 
harmless, and could do little mischief For many years, 
therefore, the Pretender, owing to Walpole’s wisdom, was 
unable to move , and thus the new hne of kings had time 
to strengthen themselves on the throne 

9 But Walpole failed in one thing which he had set 
his heart on getting done In 1733 he brought a bill into 
Parliament for levying the duties on certain 

goods, tobacco being die first, not as cusiovis 
— which are paid at the seaports, when the *^33 
gooas are brought into the country— but as exc\se, which 
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><; pi\d when the tfoocls lie sent ihioufihout the countn 
He snicl tivat it tlul not cost so much to ruse nn excise, 
that men coukl not keep back oi steal p ut of it so easilj, 
and that thus more money would come into the tieasiii), 
while the people paid just the sime llul most Enjjhsli 
folk then hated the excise , the \erj' word put them in m 
ilkliuinom A loud outcix iitainsl Wilpole’s pi in went 
up from all parts of the eountrj , ind \V ilpolc, n uch 
aijimst his will, pare it up 

JO But this did not weaken Walpole , both king and 
Paihament still upheld him, and for a while longci the 
Wiipoics rested contenlcdl) under his nilc 

jcnioim of Year after jear passed, leaxing Walpole still 
iMcmen of affairs, as strong as ever to work 

his will But he had made one great mistake m his 
doings He had alwajsbeen jealous of able men, and 
Iiad dri\cn away most of those who had been in office 
with him lliere was hardlj one man of merit m his 
Government whom he did not get rid of at some time 
or other E\ en Tow nshend had to resign his place. This 
( unwise conduct hurt W'alpole in two wajs it chased 
' away from his side the men who were best filled 
to help him in the hour of need, and it sent them 
to join the ranks of his foes Thereupon this band of 
The foes, w ho called ihemscU cs />ie Pat) lels, w ent 

I’atnots steadily growing until nearly c\ery able 

statesman belonged to it Its leader in the Commons 
was Whlliam Pultcncj, a brilliant speaker, who had once 
been Walpole’s trustiest friend But the man among the 
Patriots who had the greatest gifts of mind and noblest 
character was a young man, Whlliam Pitt, who first 
made himself known bj his fiery speeches m Parliament 
against Walpole Seldom has a Minister had so many 
great men arrayed against him 

ti '^et for many years W^alpole held his ground in" 
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spite of them all They brought man^ charges aga’nsl. 
him The> said that, to please the King, he -wniMie 
took more pams about H ano\ er than England , 
that he was tamdj lettmg Spam trample upon thehonour 
and the mterests of England , that he was destrojang the 
manly tone and honestj of the nation b> his ^\acked arts 
bnbery and corruption. On these points thej assailed 
him again and agam, but for a time uathout success 
Smgle handed Walpole withstood them, and beat them 
in e\ery dmsion. Indeed, once (1739) they got so dis- 
heartened that they left Parhament altogether At last 
a great longing for a ■nar with Spain seized upon the 
people , and the Patnots turned this into a means of 
o\ erthrowing their great enemj 

12 At this time fresh life was given m England to 
the old hatred of the Spaniards by the cruelties which 
Enghsh seamen were said to be suffcnng at xrojHes 
Spanish hands in the Southern Seas Spam did I'l'liSpauj. 
not like that an} country but herself should trade wnth her 
colonies m Amenca, and \ eiy unwiUingK allowed a smgle 
English ship to carry goods to them once a } ear But 
the Enghsh found the trafhc proStable, and in one way or 
another contni ed to send to Spanish Amenca far more 
goods than one ship could cany Fora time the Spamaxds 
took little heed of these things , but m 1733 their King 
secretl} made an alhance, called aFamil} Compact, with 
the F rench King, and after this the American coasts w ere 
more closel} watched English ships that sailed or were 
dn\ en by opposing winds into their seas were boarded 
and searched b} Spanish ofBaals, who often did their 
duty 1 cry roughly One of them e\ en tore off the ear of 
Robert Jenkins, the master of a Jamaica tradmg sloop 
Hence the war that these domgs led to is 
sometimes known as ‘ the Jenkms’ F ar War ’ \J 

Tlie Enghsh grew' more and more angry as 
they heard of these things, ard at last began to rah 
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CHAPTER Xir 

THE PELHAMS 

1 The Ministry that followed Walpole’s was not alto- 
gether made up of new men , many of those who held the 
smaller places stayed m office after the fall of Tlie new 
their leader In those days the Ministers did 

not form a close and united body, as they do now Each 
sometimes took a course of his own apart from the rest , 
so that a change of Ministry often meant little more than 
a change of leaders The man who now took the first 
place in guiding the counsels of the King was John, Lord 
Carteret , but Lord Chancellor Hardwicke and the Pel- 
hams, ^\ho stayed with Walpole to the last, were still very 
powerful Indeed, only a few of Walpole’s foes were 
taken into the new Cabinet Theie was much discontent 
at this, and the Ministry w-as not at first very strong in 
the Commons 

2 Carteret was much liked by Geoige II He had 
good parts, was gay and genial in society, but over-fond 
of strong drink He was the only Minister who knew 
German and the right way of dealing with German States 
He therefore led the nation into a closer connexion with 
German affairs than pleased either his brother 
Ministers or the Commons Without asking po«e^ 
their advice he made treaties, and pledged 

the English people to give away large sums of money 
So whilst he rose ever higher in the King’s favour he 
became unpopular In November 1744 the Pelhams 
and their fi lends told the King plainly that 
they and Carteret — now Earl Granville by his Caneret, 
mother’s death — could not any longer work 
together, and that either he or they must give up office. 
The Kmg w'ovld gladly have kept Granville rather than 
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the Pelhams , but the Pelliams had many more followers 
in the Commons than their rival, and the King had to 
send away the Minister he liked best For without a 
majonty in the Commons no Minister could now get on 
3 The Pelhams were the Duke of Newcastle and his 
younger brother, Henry The Duke was a fussy man, 
The Pel who bustled about in a way that made people 
hims m Hugh He had much knowledge of business, 
i7«-S4 but little ability Henry Pelham was m 
every way superior to his brother, though his powers 
of mind were not great He did not shine either as a 
speaker or as a ruler , but hew-as hard-working, sensible, 
and deal headed , and his training under Walpole had 
given him some skill m managing affairs For these 
reasons he was m 1744 placed at the head of the Ministry 
This has been called the dtoad-boilom Mnnsiry, from 
the number of men of \arious parties who belonged to it 
Even Tories held places in it But its chief strength lay 
in the support of the great Whig houses, many of whose 
heads were members of it On one point only did George 
II stand firm he would not take Pitt into his service, 
as the Pelhams wished For Pitt had in his speeches 
spoken of Hanover in a way that had deeply hurt the 
King Yet in little more than a ^ ear George had to yield 
on this point also In February 1746 the Ministers, 
(I jiirisienTi knowing that the King was listening m private 
J cnbis of to Granville's advice, and was therefore not 
June 1746 trusting tliem, suddenly gave up their places 
in a body Granville then tried to get together a Ministry 
of his own, but failed , and tlje King had to take back the 
Pelhams on tlieir own terms One of these was that Pitt 
Pittinoffice. have a place , and he was appointed, 

first to a minor post, aftenvards to that of 
Paymaster of the Forces The great families could now 
make the King do what he most disliked 
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4, By this time England had been arawm into a war 
w ith France. It is usually called the War of the Austnan 
Succession England joined in it as the ally The War of 
of Maria Theresa, whose title to the ancestral Succ^si^ 
dominions of her father, the Emperor Charles 1740-48 
VI , nas disputed by Bavaria, France, Prussia, and other 
States Charles, having no son, had been eager that his 
daughter should succeed to the rule of the lands that had 
come to him by inheritance , and, to make her succession 
sure, had got nearly all the European Powers to sign a 
paper called the Pragmatic Sanction, by which they 
bound themselves to uphold her claim But when he 
died (1740) the Elector of Bavana said that by nght the 
Austnan lands ought to come to bun, and set about con- 
quering them , whilst Fredenck II , the young King of 
Prussia, laid hold of Silesia , and France, wishing to 
weaken Germany, sent two armies across tne Rhine to 
aid Bavaria Only England and Holland lojally stood 
by their promises 

In 1743 a united force of British and Hanovenans, 
40,000 strong, marched to Aschaffenburg, on the nver 
Main King George himself came and took 
the command. Whilst they lay at this place, Detungln, 
Noailles, the French general, blocked them >743 
up so closely that they could move neither fon% ard nor 
backward -without fighting a battle under great disad- 
vantages At last their supply of food became scanty, 
and one morning, late m June, they started back along 
the nght bank of the Mam, hoping to force their way to 
H anau, where their bread-stores u ere As they drew near 
to Dettingen they found that there was a French force 
posted right in front of them on the far side of some 
marshy ground Whilst they 'i\ere putting themselves in 
battle-array the leader of this French force, Grammont, 
getting impatient, led his men across the piarshy ground 
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and charged down on the Allieswith great swiftness Their 
first three lines were brohen through , but the fourth held 
its ground, and poured such a steady musketry fire into 
the ranks of the French that they had to fall back in 
disoider Then the Allies pushed boldly or, and routed 
and drove the French from the field The victors then 
pursued their march to Hanau The Allies gamed nothing 
but glory from the fight of Dcttingcn Ne\er since has 
an English king led an army in battle 

5 As >et the tvo nations were not at war , England 
merely fought as the friend of klaria Theresa, France as 
the friend of the Bavarian Elector, who had been chosen 
Emperor the 3 ear before But in 1744 the French took 
up the Stuart cause and tned to land 15,000 men on the 
English coast A storm scattered the fleet that carried 
Hattie of them , and a declaration of war followed This 
1 ontenoy, war was waged chiefly m Flanders, where the 
irjs Allies were led by King George’s }ounger 
son, the Duke of Cumberland Its greatest battle was 
fought at Fontenoy in May 1745 Cumberland had ad- 
\ anced with 50,000 British, Dutch, and Austrians, to 
dnve the French besieging army from before Toumay 
Prince I\Iaunce of Sa\on>, the French leader, had taken 
his stand near Fontenoy, and there thrown up strong 
defences Cumberland, then a hot-headed youth, made 
his troops attack these , but they were beaten back at all 
points Angry at this repulse, the English general sent a 
column of British Infantry, 16,000 strong, straight upon 
the French position This fearless body of men marched 
steadily whither they had been sent, and, getting inside 
the French lines, for a time swept from their path every 
force that strove to check their course But they were 
not backed up as they ought to have been, and they had 
to march back the way they came, beaten but not dis- 
graced Then Cumberland led off his army, and 
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Tournay fell Shortly afterwards the Duke was called 
back to England to face danger nearer home 

6 The war with France had given fresh life to the 
dying Jacobite cause And there had lately come for- 
ward as the leader of this cause a high- 
spirited young pnncCj of handsome person and ndward 
winning manners, who believed it uas his fo^to 
fate to win back the kingdoms to his house Scotland, 
fins was Charles Edwai d, sometimes named 
the Young Chevalier, the elder of the tuo sons of James 
Edward Towards the end of July 1745 he came with 
only seven companions to the west coast of Invemess-shire, 
and sought to stir up the Highlanders to take up arms in 
his father’s behalf The Highland chiefs doubted at first, 
but many of them were won over by Charles’s eager 
words Gathering at Glenfinnin, the clans swept round 
by Corryamck and Blair Athol to Perth Sir John Cope 
had gone northwards with a small force to meet them, 
but on reaching Corryamck had become afraid, and 
turned aside to Inverness The road to the Lowlands 
then lay open, and Charles promptly took it In the 
third week of September the Highlanders j. f 
entered Edinburgh Three days later the Preston 
Prince led them westwards to meet Cope's 
army, which had sailed to Dunbar They found it near 
Preston Pans, and in a single rush almost destroyed 
it 

Returning to Edinburgh, Charles stayed there for 
SIX weeks, and then started for England He had 
now about 6,000 men under his command ^ 

Taking the Western road, his troops went to and from 

steadily on until they entered Derby There 

ihey paused , and though Charles was himself December, 

full of hope and burned to push onto London, 

the chiefs resolved to go back to Scotland Few English 
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had joined them , and they were disheartened On their 
way back they beat a body of soldiers that overtook them 



at Clifton, m Cumberland On the day before Christmas 
they marched into Glasgow They then laid 
January, Siege to Stirling, but could not take it But 
^t Falkirk Muir they overcame Gcnoral 
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Hawley, who had been sent with 8,000 men to relict a 
Stirling Cumberland himself then took the command 
of the ro} al troops , and the H ghlanders fell back to 
Inverness Next spnng the Duke went in search of 
them, and found them at Culloden Field, near Inverness 
AtCulloden the royal troops were handled 
so well that the wildest rushes of the High- Cuiioden 
landers could not break their firm array 
The mountaineers, thus baffled, soon scattered before the 
murderous voile} s of musketry, and made for their several 
homes Thus ended the last Jacobite nsing The poor 
Highlanders were most cruelly treated by the victorious 
soldiers For five months Charles wandered about 
through the Highlands and Western isles, suffering many 
hardships and meeting with very romantic adventures 
But in September be got off safe to France Of his fol- 
lowers the Lords Lov at, Kilmarnock, and Balmennoch 
were beheaded , neaily a hundred others were also 
executed A law was then made doing away with the 
special authonty of the Highland chieftains over their 
clans. 

7 The war with France still went on , but m 
Flanders the Allies were generally unsuccessful As a 
set-off to their failures by land the Bntish Peace of 
gained two victones at sea. At length in 1748 chapeile. 
peace was made with France and Spam at 1748 
Aix-la-Chapelle None of the nations won an} thing in 
this war, except Prussia, which was allowed to keep Silesia 

8 Six years of unbrol en quiet at home and abroad 
followed. In 1754 Henry Pelham died, and the strife 
of statesmen began anew At the same time Death of 
things were fast ripening towards the outbreak 

of one of the most important wars m history wst- 
— the Seven Years’ War, as it afterwards came to be 
nanted 
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CHAPTER Mil 

THE SEVEN \ EARS’ WAR -W AS EROUCHT \nOirr 

I After the dcilh of Henr) Pclhnm it vi"; not cisj to 

form T ministry tint could both do the work of govern- 

„ ment nnd cirry what was thought needful 

Ncwcn^^iic s ^ -VT 1 

/ Mini^iOi through the House of Commons Ncvcnstlc 

>7j 4-5<' place , but he wanted n man to 

lead the Commons It was not casj to get such a man , 
Pitt was too high minded, and was, morcoicr, disliked 
by the king Henrj Fov, a clcrcr man, who knew well 
how to humour the Lower House, and had few scruples, 
was willing to take the post, bet Newcastle wanted to 
keep all the power to himself, and his first attempt to 
New castles Fox failed In a short time, howerer, 

troubles Newcastle saw tint his ministry must fall 
unless he got 1 man of ability to lead the Commons , he 
agreed to allow Fox a share of power, and Fox became 
Secretary of State Even after he got Fox troubles came 
thick upon Newcastle The nation kept drifting into 
-war with France , and the Duke, looking about for allies, 
w’anlcd to draw closer to Austria, which had sccrctlj 
entered into a friendship with France Tlicn the French, 
without declaring war, besieged St Philip’s, in Minorca , 
and Admiral B>ng, who had been sent witli a fleet to 
bring succour to the place, came aw a) without doing 
anything The people grew xerj' angrj , and men began 
to think more and more of Pitt as the only man who 
Newcastle could save the nation Newcastle oflercd to 
have Bjmg hanged — indeed, next jear Bjoig 
was tried by court-martial and shot— but the 
people w ere still uneasy and fretful Then Fox left New - 
castle, and soon his Ministry broke up 
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2 By this time war with France had come in earnest, 
and the voice of the people called loudly for Pitt as the 
only man fit to have the management of it 
Thereupon the King yielded , and a Ministry 
was formed in which the Duke of Devonshire, 
a man of spotless honour, was Prime Minister, 
and Put Secretary of State In a fewmonths, 
however, the King — m whose mind the hard thmgs that 
Put bad once said about Hanover still rankled — took 
away his office from Pitt, and asked Newcastle to try and 
get a ministry together once more. But Pitt had now 
become the darling of the people, and men gave utter- 
ance to their feelings in a very marked w ay The lead- 
ing cities and towais sent each its freedom to Put in a 
gold box , ‘ for some weeks,’ it was said, ‘ it rained gold 
boxes’ The King and Newcastle found that it w'as 
hopeless to try any longer to wathstand the will of the 
people Put was sent for, again made Secretary, and 
allow cd to become the ruling spint in the new s great 
Cabinet The management of the war and 
all dealings wath foreign States were wholly June. 1757 
placed in his hands New’castle was First Lord of 
the Treasury, and Anson First Lord of the Admiralty 
Thus was brought into being one of the strongest mmis- 
tnes that have ever ruled England. It had all the 
strength that came from Parliamentarj' support, for most 
of the Commons voted as.New castle wished , and it had 
all the strength that came from masterly intellect and the 
hearty love of the people, for Pitt was the largest-minded 
and most popular statesman that England has known for 
two hundred years The King too forgot his old grudge 
against Put, and held loy ally by his great minister 

William Put, known in his owm days as 'the Great 
Commoner,’ was the son of a West Country gentleman 
His character was xery’pure and noble , when Paymaster 
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he ^\ould not like m\ thing but his l-inful sihrj, though 
It ^vas then usual for Paymasters to enrich llicniscbcs b\ 
Wiilnm putting out It interest the balance of pubhc 

^‘"^3 moncj in their hands Ilis wajs of speal mg 

d 1773 and acting s'cre marked bN a certain gran- 
deur and stateliness, mIiicIi filled those who came ncai 
him ^\ith a feeling of awe We ha\ c Ind few statesmen 
equal to himm clearness of thought and greatness of soul 
3 The point trial England and France had now re- 
solved to settle b> force of anns was— which of the two 
J Th-Encli'h nations should bc master m North America 
in America "phe Engl sli Colonics thcrc had grown verj 
much of late jears, the settlement of Georgia in 1733 
had raised their number to tliirtecn, and in 1756 their 
population had reached 1,300,000 flic land thc> dwelt 
in stretched from the n\cr Kennebec almost to the 
Gulf of Mexico, and from the sea coast to the Alleghany 
mountains Thej had not spread to the west of these 
mountains, though some men among them were think- 
The French >tig of making a Settlement there Now the 
in Amenca French had formed colonics m Canada and 
Louisiana Thcrc w ere indeed v erj few French colonists 
— hardly 60,000 in all — but many of these were soldiers, 
whilst the English had no great skill or training in anns 
About 1749 the Prcnch began to claim all the lands wcat 
of the Alleghanics , and the Governor of Canada was 
ordered to take the needful steps to secure thc'e lands 
for France He at once 'ct about raising a line of forts 
between Canada and Louisiana This line was to bc a 
border marking off the country which belonged to France 
from that which belonged to England By this arrange- 
ment the I 300,000 English would have been shut up in a 
comparativ ely narrow stnp of land along the scacoast, 
while the 60,000 French would have had almost ah th$ 
rest of North America- 
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4 Just as the Ficnch were beginning to carry out this 
design a company was formed in England to colonise 
([00,000 acres of land which King George had granted 
them on the banks of the Ohio But a small French 
force had already built a fort there, which they called 
Fort Duquesne In 1754 George Washington, then a 
young man, marched across the Alleghanies with 1 50 
Virginians, to diive the French from the place The 
French were too strong for Washington, and he returned 
home By this tunc the English Government had come 
to sec that a great effort must be made to put down the 
I rciicli in America , and General Braddock was sent out 
with two regiments to aid the colonists Braddock 
started from Virginia with 2,000 men, made his way 
acGss the Alleghanies, and led his force Defeji of 
blindly into the woods When within 10 miles 
of Fort Duquesne ho was assailed by bodies i7ss 
of French and Indians, ivho kept themselves carcfiil'y 
under cover Braddock, aficr losing 700 of his small 
army, and getting mortally wounded himself, was forced 
to retreat He died on the way There had also been 
much urangling and much fighting about the border 
between Canada and Nova Scotia, where the Enghsli 
had lately built the town of Halifax (1749) Clearly the 
two peoples could not live at peace with each other on 
equal terms England and France now went to war to 
find out which was to have the mastery 

5 Prussia was an ally of England in this war 
Fredenck the Great, then king in Prussia, was George 
II ’s nephew, but hitherto there had been little Alinnce , 
friendship between the two princes Frederick 
had acted W'lth France in the last war, and 1757-62- 
until 1756 had been supposed to be still in close alliance 
with the French king But in that year it came to light 
that Austna, France, Russia Sweden, and Saxony had 
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bmded thcmselve‘5 together to crush Prussia uttcrlj' , 
and Frederick gladly made an alliance with his uncle 
By this England was to give Frcdenck 670,000/ every 
} ear, both kings were towage a common war against 
France, and neither w'as to make peace without the 
other 


CHAPTER XIV 

THE EVENTS OV THE SEVEN YEARS’ WAR 

r For the four years during Avhich Pitt held the chief 
power he thought of little else than how to bring the war 
to a happy ending for England It was hi’s fi\ed resohe 
to blot out the rule of the French m North America, and 
to give the sole mastery there to his own 
Puts aims, counttyonen The Ameiican nation, now one 
of the mightiest on earth, owes the beginning of its 
greatness to this w ar 

2 At the outset England got rather the worse In 
1756 Minorca was wTested from her , and m 1757 a 
Thc^va^be German army m English pay, led by the Duke 
Kins badly of Cumberland, fell back before Uie French 
Stade, on the sea-coast , and to save it Cumberland 
agreed, at Kloster-Zevcn, to let the French keep Hanover 
for a time In America too the French seemed to be 
the stronger power In 1758, though they quietly left 
Fort Duquesne when they heard that an army was coming 
against the place, jet they beat back a body of 12,000 
from Ticonderoga, killing or wounding 2,000 of them 

3 But most of these things either happened or were 

planned before Pitt became Chief Minister Shortlv after 
_ his appointment the war took a favourable turn 

Oemany m both Germany and America In Germany 

Pitt got from King Fredenck a very good 
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general, Duke Ferdinand of Brunswick, and set him o\er 
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the army which Cumbeilmd had led so badly Ferdinand 
at once moved upon the French, drove them back from 
point to point, and at last swept them clean out of 
Hanover He even followed them across the Rhine, and 
overthrew them at Crefeld Then Pitt added a 
Bntish force of 12,000 to Ferdinand’s army Crefeid, 
Most of our Highland regiments seiv'ed for 
the first time in this war Pitt had lately raised these 
regiments from the Highland clans, nghtly thinking that in 
this way he vould turn rebels into loyal soldiers In 1758 a 
fiect and army were sent against Cape Breton also General 
Amherst was leader of the army, but his second m com- 
mand was James Wolfe, a young soldier of great skill and 
oaring, simple-hearted and truthful, whom Pitt had picked 
out for command from among much older 
men The French tried to hinder the English suifduedt ° 
from landing, but failed Louisburg, the chief 
town of Cape Breton, was besieged and taken, whereupon 
the whole island passed into the hands of the English 

4. But the great > ear of the w’ar w as 1 759 , perhaps in 
no single year has England won so many great successes 
as in this one In Germany, m America, in India, off the 
coasts of Portugal and France mighty deeds of war were 
done by the Enghsh A writer then living said, ‘ One is 
forced to ask every morning what \ ictory there is, for fear 
of missing one ’ 

5 (i ) In Germany the campaign began with a defeat 
The French having seized the free towm of Frankfort, 
Ferdinand marched swiftly southwards with ^ 

30.000 men to try and dislodge them A 
little way horn Frankfort he came upon ^7S9 

35.000 French drawn up at Bergen, fought long and 
stubbornly to clear them from his path, but 

had at last to go back the way he came, leav- 
mg 2,500 of his troops on the field Yet in 
the following August he gamed a victory at Minden, 
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winch more tlnn wiped nwi} the disgnee nt llcrgcn 
He was stiTiding at ba> on the left bank of the Weser 
with two I rcnch armies before him These wcrcsirongly 
posted, and he dared not attack them But he cun- 
ningly templed the Trench to come across the ri\cr, 
whereupon si\ English regiments of foot boldly charged 
Of Minden J'nd Scattered the Trench horse Tlic T rciii-h 
Aiigusu horse rallied and again bore down on the 
English foot, but were again routed by the swift and 
steady musketry -fire of their foes Then the Trench 
general ga\c the word forretreat Terdinand sent orders 
to Lord George Sackidlc, the commander of the English 
horse, to charge the retreating army , and it is thought 
that, if Lord George had done so, the Ticnch army would 
have been utterly crushed But the Englishman, for 
reasons that arc not exactly known, would not charge 
and the beaten French were able to get b''ck across tin 
river They lost 7,000 in this battle I or this contempt 
of orders Sackvillc was put out of the army altogether 
by King George The Marquis of Granby took his place 
in command of the horse Eerdmand kept the upper 
hand tliroughout the rest of the campaign, the Trench 
aiTOics moving back towards Trankfort 

(2 ) But the war in Germany v as important only be- 
cause It made success in America possible It was in 
Th=«ari America that the gicatcst event of the war, 

America, " indccd of tlic ccntury , tool place. This w as 
the taking of Quebec, the chief towm of Canada, 
from the Trench Late in June a large fleet, having on 
hoard 8,000 troops, under the command of General 
Wolfe, sailed into the St Lawrence Quebec stands on 
Quebec riv cr, pcrclicd on very 

v>e5ie,,ed high Tockb , and the Ticnch commander, 
Montcalm, had posted his army, 10,000 in all, 
a little lower down on the same side Wolfe began by 
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bombarding tbe town from the otlier side, but did not get 
a bit nearer winning it, though he did it much harm. 



Next he crossed to the left bank and tned to force 
Montcalm from his position But his foremost troops 
were too eager and rushing upon their foes before the 
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others could be brought forwird, were beaten and dn\en 
back m confusion. Wolfe became disheartened, and 
almost gave up all hope of getting Quebec tint) car 
Through death and disease his arm) dwindled to liardK 
more than 4,500, and lie himself fell into a fever He 
vaitcd on, however, thinking that help might come to 
him from the South, whence Generals Amherst and 
Johnson were striv ing to make their wav But no help 
came , Johnson took Niagara, Amherst Ticonderoga,)ct 
neither could get near Quebea At last, one dark night 
in September, W olfes men went aboard boats and drifted 
silentl) with an ebbing tide to a point two miles above 
Quebec, now called Wolfe’s Cove. There thc) landed, 
climbed thc Heights of Abraliam, which rose sleep from 
thc river, and carl) next morning stood drawn up in 
battle an iv on thc level ground behind thc town 
Montcalm was taken b) surprise, but at once hastened 
with his arm) to ‘smash’ the English, as he said Thc 
I rcnch dame bnskl) on , thc English stood stock still 
until they got their foes within forty )ards— then they all 
Deith of same moment poured a dcadl) vollcv 

Wolfe. into the h rcnch ranks The French paused 
and Wolfe at once led his grenadiers to thc charge In 
a few minutes all w as ov cr , thc cnemv fled from thc field 
But the noble Wolfe fell , hit bv three musket-balls, he 
Quebec had jiist time to be told that the French ran 
lemt^r^''*' ‘ ^ ''"ippi >’ " I'cn he breathed 

v;59 his last hlontcalm too was wounded, and 

died ne\t day Four days later Quebec surrendered 
(3) This year the French made .a grand plan for 
Theuiroff invading England They got together fleets 
cu«c°' 5 id at Toulon, Havre, and Brest, and thought 
that if these could be combined success was 
«7S9 sure But Pitt took care to prev ent the union 

of these fleets In July he sent Admiral Rodney against 
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Ha\ie, who did much damage to the to\vn and the flat- 
bottomed boats that nere to carry the French soldiers 
across the Channel In August, Admunl 
Eoscawen caught the Toulon fleet, which had 
slipped through the Straits of Gibraltar, off jui> 
Lagos, m Portugal, and at once closed with it. of 

In this fight five of the largest French ships Wo*, 
were tahen or sunk, and the rest driven 
ashore or forced to flee Yet the French still clung 
to their plan , and the preparations at Brest were 
pushed briskly forward To Admiral Hawke had 
been given the duty of watching that port, and he 
had watched it all the summer and autumn But in 
November the French fleet under Conflans, finding that 
wild weather had dnven Hawke from his sta- Battle of 
tion, put out to sea, Hawke heard of this 
mov ement, came back ivith all speed, fell upon ^ov'emter 
Conflans, and beat him utterly This battle was fought 
in the midst of a raging storm, among dangerous rocks 
and shoals, well knoivn to the French, but not to the 
English It was an awful scene, three French ships 
were sunk or burnt, two struck their flags , the rest were 
chased into the nver Vilaine or Charente 

6 The war lasted some years longer, but the English 
alwa>s got the better of their enemies In 1760 three 
small armies moved at the same time on Canada 
Montreal, where the French still held out 
Montreal surrendered, and the French power 1760 

in Canada came to an end Pnnee Ferdinand too kept 
his ground in Westphalia against forces much larger than 
his ow n, and e% en gained one or iw o battles N e\ er had 
the name of England been so great. 

7 But at this point the King of Spam thought fit to 
enter into the war on the side of France He was a 
Bourbon, and had a kindly feeling for his cousin of 
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France nnghsh wir-bliips, he snul, had done gnc\ous 
wrong to Spanish trade dunng the war , and Englishmen 
Spam joint logwood, in spitc of him, on the 

trance shorc of Campcaclij na\ In 1761 he bound 
himself by another Family Compact to go tn 
I?®’ war wi'h England if peace were not made 

befr ’■c Ma> i, 1762 Pitt found out about this F amily 
Compact, and wanted to make war on Spam at once 
%/hen she was unprepared But George II had died the 
\ear before (October, 1760), his grandson, George 111 , 
was not so heartj in upholding Pitt , war was not de- 
clared, and Pitt went out of olTice. In 1762, howc%er, 
the Spaniards, ha\ mg got thcmsclvcn rcad\ , began w ar 
with England Again England was Mcto- 
(lefeaicd xious at eacry point A Spanish arm> which 
had invaded Portugal, then an ally of England, w is 
forced to withdraw , Havanna, the chief town of Cuba, 
was taken at one end of the earth , Manilla, the chief 
town of the Philippine islands, was taken at the other 
Vast sums of money fell into the hands of the victors at 
both places 

8 In 1763 the war was brought to a close b> the 
Peace of Pans This treaty has some likeness to the 
PcTce of Peace of Utrecht The Earl of Bute, George 
III ’s new Minister, was so anaious to end the 
1763 war that he not onl> abandoned England s 

ally, the Prussian king, but let off France and Spam much 
easier than the> had hoped France made over to 
England, Canada, Cape Breton, and some West India 
islands, and gave back Minorca. To Spam, England 
restored Havanna and Manilla, getting only Florida m 
►heir place Most Englishmen were greatly displeased 
with this arrangement , but Bute earned it outne\crth^ 
less 
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CHAPTER XV 

THE RISE OF THE ENGLISH POWER lU INDIA. 

1 T^^O things make the Seven Years’ War the most 

fruitful event of modem times for England. The first is, 
that It overthrew the French power in Amenca, and thus 
smoothed the v 'ay for the rev olt of the Enghsh colonies 
When the colonists no longer needed the help ^ 

of the mother-country against foes on their 

soil the) V ere sure soon to separate them- 
selves from her altogether The second noticeable thing 
about this V ar is, that dunng it the Enghsh began to 
build up their Empire in India. 

2 England ov es her sv.a) over India to a mere bod> 
of traaers In 1600 some London merchants got lirom 
Queen Elizabeth a charter givnng them the 

sole nght of trading with the East Indies for 
fifteen )ears Thus the great East India jj^mber 
Company was founded In 1609 James I i£oo 
renewed this charter v ithout fixing anj term of )ears, 
onl) leeping to himself ihepovver of taking it away at 
any time he pleased on giving the company three j ears’ 
notice. This Company lasted until 1859 » tiut in 1813 
other people v ere allowed to trade with India as v,elL 

3 For 150 years the Company went on tradingwith 
the East vnth no other thought than that of gaming 
riches Their earhest dealings v ere not with Earliest 
India Itself, but with the islands beyond, their 

first factories being at Acheen, in Sumatra, the Indies, 
and Bantam, m Java. In 1612, however, they turned 
their thoughts towards India itself, and built a factory at 
Surat And in 1615 Sir Thomas Roe was sent to Agra 
to seek for his countrymen the good-will of Shah Jehan- 
ghir, the Gr'a^ as the chief ruler m India was 
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cillcJ But It \^^s not all smfiOth sailing ^Mth the Com- 
^nmltyor pan> at first The Portuguese and the Dutch, 

‘ footing in the Indies Before 
ihe Dutch the English came, and d'd not aMsh any 
others to share in their gams ga\c the Company much 
trouble They had forts and ships of war in those 
parts, and sought to drive tlic English anay b\ force 
I he English met force with force, and for many years 
a bitter warfare was kept up In 1612 a Portuguese fleet 
made a bold attempt to crush the English at Suiat, but 
failed The Dutch fought longer and more doggedly , 
and having more men and armed ships m the Indies 
than the English, got the upper hand for a time James 
I wanted very much to reconcile tnc Dutch and English 
Companies, and twice made them agree to a peace 
But the hatred between them was long in dying out, and 
led to more than one lawless deed of bloodshed 

4, Still the English Company not only held its own 
but found a way into otlicr parts of India In 1640 
It built Tort St George (Madras) and Fort St David on 
lands which it bought from a native prince Nevt 
Charles II gave it Bombay (1662), which had come to 
him by his mam age with a princess of Portugal After 
fro s5 of Restoration it became w onderfully pros- 
the?ora ° perous But in William III ’s time it got into 
trouble botli at home and m India Anew 
Company was formed which claimed freedom of trade , 
and having many friends m Parliament, seemed likelv to 
destroy the old At the same time it did something 
in India which kindled the wrath of the Great Mogul 
Aurengzebe , and it lost the flourishing trading settle- 
ments which It had formed at Hooghly But m a few 
years both clouds passed away Aurengzebe was per- 
suaded to take the Company again into favour, and 
granted it some lands on the Hooghly Tliere in 1698 
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It raised Tort William, round which the present Indian 
capital, Calcutta, aftenvards grew up And, in 1702, the 
old and new Companies made up their quarrel by uniting 
themselves together Thus quiet came, and fresh pros- 
perity along with it 

5 In 1740 things stood thus Each station — Tort St 
George, Fort William, and Bombay— formed a kind of 
little state in itself, with a ruling body named j:n5ii,h 
by the Company, and a small army, partly in India in 
Europeans and partly natives These latter 

were called Sepoys, from the native nord for soldier 
(sipahi) Morcy-making was still the only thought of 
the English The notion of bringing any part of India 
under their rule seems neverto have entered their heads 
But in 1751 they were drawn, almost in spite of them- 
selves, into the quarrels of the native princes, and were 
thus tempted to enter on a wider field of action 

6 At this time there was a French East India Com- 
pany also, with Its chief stations in the island of Mauritius 


and at Pondicherry, south of Madras In 

1746 the Goiernor of Mauntius was La ^ ren-'h m 

Bourdonnais, an able and honourable man , 


and the Governor of Pondicherry waas Dupleix, also a 
man of great ability, but ambitious and vain As waar 


was then going on between England and France, La 
Bourdonnais sailed with 3,000 men to Madras, which 
being unable to withstand his greater foice, surrendered 
to him The Frenchman promised to give back the 
place to the English when they had paid him a large 
sum of money But Duplci\ claimed Madras as his con- 
quest , and when La Bourdonnais sailed away he not 
only kept the place, but laid siege to Fort St David 
From Fort St David he was fnghtened away by the 
coming of a new force from England In 174S the war 
in Europe ceased, and Madras again became English 
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7 But pcice iNilh the English brought no rest to 
Dupleix The Empiic of the Great Mogul uas now fast 
Duplux s breaking up , each native ruler was as good 
dtagns. ^5 independent in the lands under his goverr 
ment , and Dupleix thought that he might, by mixing 
himself up in their affairs, make himself the greatest man 
in Southern India. He was \crj successful for a time 
He pulled doun one Nabob of Arcot and set up another , 
he pulled dowTi the Viceroy of the Deccan — the Nizam, 
as he was called— and set up another in his place The 
rule of South-Eastern India from the river Kistna to 
Cape Comorin nas put into Duplcix’s hands , his will 
was law among thirty millions of people 

8 At this state of affairs the English 111 Madras got 

afraid of being driven out of the countr)’ altogether, and 
Tiic English sent a few hundred men to help Mahommed 
interfere. Nabob, wlio Still held out 

in Trichinopoly But these men w ere shamefully beaten, 
and shut up with their ally m Tnchinopoly It was just 
Robert St tliis time that Robert Clu c, a y oung man of 

noble daring, y rt wary and cool headed, came 
<i 1771 forward to take the load among the English 
He was the son of a Shropshire gentleman, had been 
first a clerk m the Company’s service, then an officer, 
and then a clerk again He was now put at the head of 
500 men, of whom but 200 were Europeans, and in August 
ciiie»e.iriy 1731 marched Straight upon Arcot, the chief 
tacoises. Caniatic Arcot fell w ilhout strik- 

ingablow , and Clive at once strengthened the walls and 
got all things ready for a siege Ten thousand men soon 
closed round Arcot , but for fiftv day s Chv c kept them at 
bay In Nov ember the besiegers tried to storm the place, 
but w ere utterly defeated, and gav e up the siege A body 
DfMahrattas,whichliadbccn lured to fight for Mahommed 
Alijthcn coming up, Clive went m search of the retrca'mg 
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arm} , ov ertook it at Amee, and beat it thorough!} Clive 
then 11 ent on from success to success , the siege of Tnchi- 
nopoly lias raised, and Mahommed All iias made Nabob 
of Arcot Duplei-i worked hard to undo the effect of 
Clue’s daring deeds, but m lain The upshot of the 
strife was tliat Dupleix was recalled to France, and a 
peace faiourable to the English was made in 1754- The 
}ear before this, howeier, Ch\e had fallen into ill-health, 
and gone back to England 

9 In 1756 Clue came back to Indians goiemorof 
F crt St Da\ id About the same time a dreadful misfor- 
tune befell the English in Bengal The}oung aiie niacc 
Nabob of Bengal, Surajah Dowlah, was jeal- 
ous of the prosperity of the strangers who had *736 
settled on his soil, and, in 1756, led an arm} to take 
and rob Calcutta, The English go\ emor and the chief 
officer ran awa} , and the small garrison had to giie up 
the place Then an awful deed was done by the Nabob s 
officers The} thrust their 146 pnsoners, one of whom 
was a woman, into tne narrow guard-room of the fort, 
called the Black Hole, m which hardly a score of people 
could breathe freely Stifled for want of air the\ shrieked 
to be let out , but the men on guard were afraia to Oo 
this ivithout an order from the Nabob, and the Nabob 
was asleep, and no one dared to i.ake him They were 
therefore kept in all night The scene was horrible, 
the pnsoners trampled on ore another in their agony , 
some died at once, some went mad Next morning, 
when the doors were opened, 123 were corpses Yet the 
hard heart of the Nabob v/as untouched , he put some of 
the few survivors in chains, and took Calcutta to himself 
Butin some months Clive was sent from Madias wt’h 
2400 men He soon won back Calcutta from the 
Nabob’s soldiers , and when the Nabob came down on 
the place w ilh a might} host, Clive struck such fear into 
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lumb> a march r\luch he made through his camp that the 
N'abob was glad to agree to a peace 

10 This peace lasted onlj a short time The Nabob 
soon came to hate and dread the English more than 
c\er, and Cine, thinking there would be no safety for 
his countrj’men so long as Surajah Dowlah was lord of 
Bengal, made a plot for his overthrow Meer Jaffiei^ his 
chief general, was to be made nabob in his room In 
The plot affair Cln e stooped to do a \ ery shameful 

as-iinst thing Omichund, a Hindoo merchant, who 

Daw'll, kad been taken into the plot, threatened to 

’7o7 tell Surajah Dovrlah of it unless he was pro- 

mised 300,000/ in the treaty made by the persons en- 
gaged m the design To quiet Omichund, Clue caused 
a false copy of the treaty to be draw n up , and w ben 
Admiral Watson w ould not sign this, Cln e had his name 
put to It by another man In this, which was shown to 
Omichund, the promise of 300,000/ was made to the 
Hindoo, but there w as not a w ord about the money m 
the true treaty Cln e marched at the head of 3,000 men 
towards Moorshedabad, the chief town of Bengal At 
Plassey he met the Nabob’s anny, 50,000 strong, led by 
naitic of the Nabob himself Heie took place the fiist 
great battle fought by the English in India 
i7s7 The Nabob’s army broke almost at once 

before the onset of Clive’s little band, and rushed waldly 
from the field Surajah Dowdah fled far away', but 
was caught, brought before Meer Jaffier, and slam m 
prison Cine went on to Moorshedabad, and there set 
UD Meer Jaffier as nabob of Bengal Then Omichund 
w as told of the tnck that had been play ed upon him 
The shock wars so great that he became an idiot, and soon 
afterwards died The new nabob granted the English 
the lordship of a wide tract of land as the reward of their 
senaces to him - 
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11 Clive’s second stny in India lasted three vears 
onger He was not idle during this time He put to 
flight the army of the Great Mogul’s eldest son cines 
from before Patna He destroyed a Dutch 

fleet and army which were on their way up 1757 
the Hooghly to Chmsurah, a Dutch station, because he 
believed they had been sent to work evil to his country- 
lien He never faltered, and everything he put his 
nand to prospered Early m 1760 he sailed home, and 
w'as at once made an Irish peer as Lord Clive, and got a 
seat among the Commons 

12 Whilst Clive was busy m Bengal, the English at 
Madras v\ ere m senous dangei Count Daily Tollendal, 
a brave and skilful but rather fieiy geneial, L^lIy 
had been sent out from France with 1,200 

tiained soldiers to stiengthen the Fiench at j 76« 
Pondicherry Ir 1758 he laid siege to Fort St David, 
took It and levelled it to the ground Ne\t he went 
against Madras itself, but after trying every means he 
could think of to win the place, he had to give up his 
design and march away In 1760 he was End of 
overthrown by Eyre Coote, a famous English p" "^'in 
soldier, at Wandewash Ne\t year Pondi- 1761 

cherry was taken by the English With the fall of 
Pondi cherr)' the French power m India came to an end 
It was now clear that the English were to be masters of 
India if India was to have foreign masters 
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CHAPTER XVr 

THE FIRST TEN YEARS OF GEORGE III ’S REIGN 

I In Octobe r 1760 G eoige II suddenly died, and his 
eldest grandson became king as George III The new 
king was twenty-two years old, and his character was 
in manv wa^s unlike that of the earlier kings of his line 
He was thoroughly English in feeling as in birth , he 
George III iiiuch good sensc , he was fully alive to 

King J760- his duties as a king, and strove to fulfil them 
faitlifullj , and he had always a warm desire 
to do good to his people He had also high courage and 
spirit Pei haps his most marked quality was his un- 
flinching pursuit of any end that he had once set before 
Cl aracior 1 *’“^ rebuff, not even seeming failure, 

^ could make him give up, striving after the 

thing that he had once made up his mind to 
gam This dogged pursuit of a fixed purpose led to im- 
portant changes in the way of ruling the country during 
his reign His life was pure, and his tastes were homely 
But his powers of mind were not great, his under- 
standing was narrow and untrained , and he had little 
knowledge Ele\cn months after his accession he mar- 
ried Charlotte oEMc.ckIenburg_Str£htz, a lady like-minded 
with himself Queen Charlotte became the mother of 
many children, and lived until 181S 

2 George Ill’s coming to the throne wrought great 
changes, but not at once The Jacobites and High 
I’m H Mm Tones indeed, avho had held aloof m dislike 
enmity from the first two Georges, saw m 
officu George 111 a native king to whom they could 

be lojal, and crowded to his Court Earl of Bute, 
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who had hitherto been his great friend and counsellor, 

W’as made one of the Secretaries of State -, and there 
were some other little signs that a new order of things 
was at hand But the Ministry of William Pitt was still 
kept in power The whole management of the war and 
of foreign affairs was still left to him 

I3 Butin October Pi tt withdiew' from office, because 17^/ 
his advice to make war at once upon Spam was not fol- 
lowed, and the king straightway struck into u,eKing 
a new path Taking as his guide John Stuart, enters upon 
Earl of Bute, he set to \\ ork tojnake hin^elf course, 
king in^reahty,^ For almost fifty years the 
King of England had been helpless in the hands of the 
great Whig houses The Constitution still gave him a 
large measure of power , but the heads of these houses 
had come to look upon this power as their own The 
king could not withhold from them anything they 
were firmly bent on having, for everything now hung 
on the vote of the Commons, and the Whig leaders had 
the means of getting this vote whenever they wished 
As George II had once said, ‘ in England the Ministers 
were king , ’ and these must be taken from the ranks of 
the great Whig lords and of those whom these lords 
favoured But George III made it the grand pui-posc 
of his life to WTCst from the Whig lords the foremost 
place in the State Thus began a struggle that lasted 
for many years, in which George had his own waj m the 
end 

4 One or two things make this fight for power unlike 
other struggles of the same kind in our history (i ) It 
was not a strife between the king and the 
people, but between the king and a .few_men ^ 

of vast influence The Revolution Settlement 
had left to the king a fair share of power , he could 
declare war , make peace , call together and send away 
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parliaments , bestow honours, dignities, and every kind 
of appointment m Church and State at his pleasure , 
and do many other things which made people look up 
to him with reverence, and be glad to win his favour 
George III now raised the question — was all this power 
to be used by the king himself or by the Wing 
houses^ George strained every nerve to make this 
power the king's, and his alone He called himself a 
Whig of the Revolution, for he wanted things brought 
back to what they had been m 1690 (2 ) The kings of 

former days had sought to work their will tn spite of the 
Commons , but G eorge sought to w ork his will throug h 
t he Co mmons T^ain liis ends he used every means he 
could think of to get members of Parliament to vote as 
he iMshed And it was only by members of Parliament 
voting as he n ished tint he was able to gain his ends 
This, then, is the meaning of the stinggle — George was 
resolved that his will should be of some account in the 
ruling of the country, and sought to make the working of 
the Constitution such as the Revolution had made it 
5 The battle began in earnest in May 1762, when 
lieu castle_\\as forced tojrcsign.his-post Bute, who had 
„ „ for some time held all the power of a Prime 

Hute Prime ^ 

Minister Minister, then beciine so m n ame al$ o The 

May, 1761 raising of such a man to so high an office m 
Itself showed vhat the king was bent on doing Bute 
had been m the service of the king’s father, had w-on tlie 
fast friendship of the king’s mother, and had been the 
tutor of the king himself He had no better gifts of 
mind than his fellows, and no training as a statesman , 
but he had the good-w ill of the king, and so was made 
chief ruler of the nation under the Croivn The first 
trial of strength betw'een the king and the men whom lie 
w as eager to humble w'as about the making of peace with 
t ranee m 1762 Henrv Fox undertook for a large reward 
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to get a vote in its favour from the Commons He fulfilled 
his promise thoroughly Only 65 of the Commons 
voted against the Peace, whilst 319 voted for iL George 
now felt himself to be mdeed Kmg of Eng- „ . 
land But the ’\\Tath of the people at _t nese signs \ 

doing s sho.M cdjtself so plain ly. that^Bute^got *7^3 

fnghtened and threw uplus office. 

6 George Grenville , whose sister was Pitt’s wife, was 
then placed at the head of affairs It was thought that 
Grenville would not onl> carry out the king’s Gren«lie, 
\Mshes, but would also be willing to follow 

Bute’s guidance But Grenville complained 1763-65 
so much to George about Bute’s influence that George 
soon became anxious to get rid of him There v ci c, ^ ^ 
lio\\e\er, fen statesmen willing to be the king’s min-'' 
islcrs on the king’s terms George made several at 
tempts to win over Pitt to form a new Ministry , but 
thev all fell through At last m 1765 the King’s dislike ol 
Grenville overcame his dislike of the Whig lords , and 
a Ministry of the old kind, wit h the Marquis of Rocking - 
]i am as its leader , cnm ejntpjjfffcc 

7 Englishmen will long remember Grenville’s Miii 

istry for two causes (1 ) It began and earned on a 
lC 5 :‘ 3 Lpexse£ujtiop_fltJijhn_iib^^ a member ^ ^ ' 

of Parliament who had wriucn against the •ger^t"'* 
Government m a paper called the ^ North ■'’“mints 
Briton ’ M ilkes was seized along with se\eral others on 
a ‘ general warrant,’ that is, a warrant m which no per- 
sons were named, but which simplj empowered the 
king’s officers to arrest those that had done a certain 
thing supposed to be unlawful The Court of Common 
Pleas released Wilkes because no one had a right lo 
arrest a member of Parliament for libek There was 
much excitement tliroughout the country, and Wilkcs 
became very popular He soon, howeier, got into 
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trouble igain, was bounded in a dud, fled to France, 
md was outlawed But Chief Justice Pratt, aftenvards 
Lord CaiTiden, gave a solemn judgment against the law- 
fulness of general avarrants , and they have 
Sf ^imp never been used since (2 ) G-cnvil’e carried 

, through Parliament the law which fiist stirred 

{ up a strong ill feeling in the American colonics against 
England * This was an Act for raising a tav from the 
Americans by means of a duty on stamped paper 

8 Rockingham’s Ministr} lasted no longer than a 
year The Ling did not like it, and kept it only until he 
could get a body of ministers more to his mind It lived 
long enough, however, to do awaj with the American 
Stamp Act, which had caused a general outburst of 
angry feeling in America, and indeed could not be 
itocVing enforced ’ But the king looked coldlj on this 
Mmisfcr"’* Ministry, and the Kings /'? as those 
1765 « ’ members in the Commons were called who 
^{jivcre always ready to vote as the King bade them, took 
the side opposed to it The King, moreover, w as at last 
able to make an arrangement with Put Rockingham 
was dismissed, and, Pitt,-whQ, was now c reate d Earl of 
Chatham, took Ins place 

9 Pitt’s second Ministry was as great a failure as his 
first had been a success For this there were several 
Puts reasons He had lost the love of the people 
Mmiwry, becoming a peer He had undertaken to 
1766-8 break up parties— a task which he found to 
be impossible He had separated himself from his old 
Whig friends, and found himself with no other followers 
than the King’s Fnends, who looked more to the King 
than to him But there was a sadder cause still Early 
m 1767 a strange disease laid hold upon him , his mind 
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seems to ha\e gi^enway, and for eighteen months he 
A as utterly helpless, being unable to take the slightest 
part m the management of affairs Dunng this time 
everything ivent 'wrong, for the Duke of G rafton, Prime 
Minister in name, rvas too ueak to hold in check the 
other ministers Charles Torvnshend, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, got Parliament to agree to a bill laying 
duties on t ea and o theiigoods importecLto Amenca , and 
thus the V ound uhich the repeal of the Stamp Act had 
almost healed uas tom open anew In 1768 Chatham’s 
health of mind came back to him , but the first use he 
made of it was to g ive up his pl acejn the.iyimistry 

10 Grafton sta)ed in office for some time longer 
During this the King was making good ivay towards the 
object he was seeking after, for neither Grafton nor 
Lord North, whom the death of Charles Townshend had 
made Chancellor of the Exchequer in 1767, cared to 
lliwart him The noisiest question this Min- ^ , > 

,,,,,, ^ . . Grafton s k.1 

istry had to deal with was one that arose out Ministry, * 

of the election of Wilkes to Parliament In 

1768 Wilkes had returned from P ans and heen. chosen 

one of the members fo r Midd lese x But he w’as sent to 

gaol for two years in punishment of the libels ^ ^ 

he had written Whilst in gaol he ivrote a thenghts 

letter which the Commons regarded as a hoel 

on the Secretary of State, Lord Weymouth They 

therefore expelled Wilkes from their House Middlesex 

again elected him The Commons v ould not admit him 

and ordered a new election Middlesex elected him a 

third time But on his being again refused admission 

by the Commons, another man, one Colonel Luttrell, 

stood for Middlesex , and, though three times as many 

'otes w ere given for Wilkes, the Commo ns took LuttrelL 

as their member Many people ihbught that the Com- 
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mons in taking this course did a gioss wong to the 
electors 

i-'''’ Ir 1770 Grafton lesigned, and Lord North at once 
became the chief of a new Mmistr}’’ 


CHAPTER XV n 

GEORGE III AND LORD NORIH 


1 Lord North was the eldest son of the Earl of 
Guildford He was a very good-humoured, even-tem- 
Lord North, pcred man , it was almost impossible to make 
hUmster angry To most people his Ministry at 

1770-8* ’ first seemed very weak and not likely to live 
long Yet It lived for twelve years Many things worked 
together to give it this unusual length of life The 
King’s Fnends were hearty m upholding iL The King 
found in Lord North a Minister to his mind, and used 
his power and influence to llic uttermost to keep him in 


The Kin;;s 
course of 
action 


office He took pains to find out how each 
member of Parliament voted, and gave or 
withheld his favours according as he voted for 


or against Lora North Then the old Tory party had 
come together again, and, true to its principles, held to the 
man whom the king delighted to honour Lastly, the 
Whigs had got disunited, some looking to Chatham, 
others to Rockingham as their leader And George, 
who longed to do aw-ay with party-government, now and 
then gave office to a Whig of mark who w'as willing to 
break w ith his party 


2 The king had now fairly got the upper hand , 
during these tweUe years he was in every way the real 
ruler of the nation He and Lord North thought alike 
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about the lights of the people and the rights of the king, 
for Lord North Mas a stout lorj. hloreoier, George 
uas a man of masterful ivill, Lord North was of an easy, 

5 lelding temper, and did little more than carry out the 
King’s wishes The bulk of the Commons cheerfully 
agreed to everjdhing that the ministers laid before 
them 

3 Yet m 1771 the Commons foolishly thrust them- 
selves into a quarrel which ended m a way that, in the 
long run, weakened the king’s pow'er, and helped forward 
great changes in Parliament itself At this time men 
outside Parliament had not the means which they have 
now of easily learning w'hat members sa.d m their 
debates Ne'ther the Lords nor the Commons would 
let anyone publish in an open way any account of their 
debates In 1771 certain newspapers began to give to 
the world reports of speeches m Parliament without dis- 
guise. The Commons grew angrj, and called upon the 
printers to comebefoie them and answer for what they 
had done. One or two of the printers thus summoned 
would not come, and an officer of the House ^ ^ ^ 

was sent to an cst them But this officer was ^r/deb^tes 
himself seized and brought befoiethc Lord 
Maj or on a charge of having tried to arrest a pnmed, 
citi/cn of London without a lawful warrant 
The Lord hlayor ordered him to be sent to pnson In 
this way the House of Commons and the City of London 
got into a bitter dispute, in the course of which the 
Lord Major was sent to the Tower But the men of 
London showed so dangerous a temper, that the Com- 
mons took care nev^er to bung on themseKcs a similar 
trouble again Henceforth newspapers have been al-^ 
lowed to publish as full repoits of Parliamentary debates 
as they can get 

4. Statesmen had now begun to watch the growth of 

s ' 2 
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English power in Inihi with some interest , and a feel 
rioH-tlifif sprcidinfj tint tlie men who were at 

i-nRlih the head of English affairs in that land had 
often been giiilt> of wrongful deeds After 
17(^0 the onward course of the English in 
India had gone on unchecked In 1763 the Council of 
Calcutta, who had shortlj befo-e set aside Mcerjaffier, 
and made Mccr Cossiin nabob of llcngal in his place, 
took offence at Mccr Cossim, and sent an annv to o\cr- 
throw him also lie was oxerthrown, and Mccr Jaftlcr 
became nabob once more But this high-handed wa) of 
dealing with an Indian prince was xerj displeasing to 
other Indian princes, and in 1764 the Great Mogul 
himself, Shah Alum, and his \ iner, the 
it'ivir” more powerful nabob of Oude, Sujah Dowlah, 
marched a force of 50,000 men against the 
meddling strangers At Buxar this force was met, and 
shamcfullx routed bj 8,000 Scpo)S and 1,200 Europeans, 
led bj Major Hector Munro Ncxtdaj Shah Alum, glad 
10 free himself from the control of Ins \ izicr, slipped into 
Munro's camp, and agreed to a trcat> xxhich placed in 
the hands of the Compinj the rule of still more Indian 
lands 

5 But b\’ this time the misconduct of the Companj s 
serxantshad reached such a height, and the Companj 's 
Clive iU5t affairs had fallen into such disorder, that in 
indu° ^ 7^5 Chxc had to go out a third time to 
'76i-< trj and set things right A great fear fell 
upon the natixc princes when thej heard that Chxc was 
again in India, Sujah Dowlah at once j icldcd himself 
up, and the Great Mogul xx as read} to do anxthmgthc 
1 nglish liked Chxc gaxc back to Sujah Dowlah the 
greater part of Oude, whilst he got the Great Mogul to 
make over to the Companj, m return for a jcarlj rent of 
260,000/ , the rule of Bengal, Onssa, and Bahar In this 
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way the English m India became lords of a region larger 
than England itself Chve found his own countrymen 



much harder to deal with They were loth to give up 
trading on their own account and taking gifts from the 
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naiucsj by which they were growing very rich The 
army, which lay at Monghir, mutinied But Clive stood 
feailessl) to his puipose, the mutiny at Monghir was 
put down with a strong hand, and every man in the 
pa> of the Company had to bow' to Clive’s will Late 
in 1766 ill-health again forced Cliic to return to 
England 

6 Chv e’s reforms did not at once w'ork all the good 

expected from them In 1767 the Engiish at Mad as 
Disordered were drawn into a cosily war with Hjder Ah, 
^mpanj's Rajali of Mysorc, the most dangcious 

adairs foe tlicy had yet encountered , and after tw'o 
ycais’ lighting they had to make a peace from which they 
gained nothing , and in 1770 a dreadful famine earned 
off a third of the people of Bengal The Company sank 
deeper and deeper into distress, and Parliament felt 
bound to take steps to lessen this c\il state of things 
After certain members of the Commons, who had been 
named to look into the Company’s affairs, had gi\ en in 

^ ^ ^ their report. Parliament passed the Regula- 
htmsAct, ting Act brought in by Lord Noith This 
1773 set up a new court at Calcutta, called the 

Supreme Com t, made the Governoi of Bengal — who then 
happened to be Wanen Hastings — Goiernor-General of 
India, and named a council of four to advise this official 
and check his doings The Commons also soon after 
passed a \ ote of censure on Lord Clive for some of his 
Death of acts in India, tliough they allowed he had 
Novemher, things for his country Clive, how- 

»774 ever, took this treatment very much to heait, 

and towards the end of 17/4 killed himself in his London 
house He was only forty' nine y ears old 

7 But It wrs upon Ameiica that men’s eyes were 
chiefly fixed while North was Minister ' In the first half 
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of his time of office the chief work of Parliament was to 
agree to those laws — laid before them by the King’s 
trusted Minister — which led to the colonists 
taking up arms against the mother-country; North’s 
during the second half, Parliament, LordNorth, 
and the King were vainly striving to undo 
the mischief tliey had done. The Commons must share 
vith George III the blame ofhaving driven the Amencans 
into war, and seen their mistake only when it was too 
late Nor should it be forgotten that the country at 
large was of the same mind as King and Par- Public 
liament regarding the justice of their cause , 
the English people, save a few deep-thinking can war 
and far-seeing men, approved of the course that the 
King and his Minister were taking 

8 Such, however, was not tlie opinion of Lord Chatham 
He often spoke with great force and earnestness against 
the laws and doings that were angering the Americans, 
and in 1775 he brought in a bill for doing Lord 
away with all causes of quarrel betw’een the 
two countries This bill the Lords at once vent war 
threw out , but Chatham still tiied hard to save his coun- 
try from herself Wlien the wai had broken out, he told his 
countrj'men that they could not ‘ conquer the Americans,’ 
and again and again spoke w'armly m favour of peace 
When the news of the disgrace at Saratoga m 1777 came,’ 
cmd France made an alliance with America, there was a 
general wish that Chathanr should be made Prime 
Minister, and Lord North would gladly have given place 
to him But the frank words that Chatham had often 
uttered regarding the management of American affairs 
had greatly displeased tlie king, and he was slow to see 
the necessity of taking the great statesman into his 
counsels , and before the king could make up his mind 
> See p 569 
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Chatham was dead In April 1778 he had, though \ery 
ill, gone to the House of Lords to spcah against a motion 
in fa\our of peace, for now that Trance lad joined 
America, Chatham would not hear of peace , he had 
spoken against the motion, and when rising to 
May Speak a second time Iiad fallen back m a fit 
II 1778 Five n ceks later he died Lord North, eager 
as he was to leai e his post, was forced to stay If he 
had gone, the heads of the Whig houses must ha\ e come 
into power , and the king said, ‘ I would lather lose the 
croivn I wear than bear the ignominy of possessing it 


under their shaclJes ’ 

9 Yet Lord North had no easy task A group of 
very able men, small m number, but great m gifts of 
TheOppo- genius and power of speech, opposed him in 
smon Commons and ga\e him no rest Of 

these the deepest thinker and speaker was Edmund 
Burke, an Irishman, who had been brought into Pailia- 
ment by Lord Rockingham, and gained a foremost place 
Edmund m the rarks of the Whigs bj sheer force of 
intellect Burke wrote as w’ell as spoke 
<i- 1797 powerfully , indeed he is believed to be our 
greatest political writer The greatest speaker of the 
group was Charles James Fox, a younger son of Henry 
Charles Fox At first Fo\ had been a Tory, and been 
office for some years under Lord North , 
d 1806. but he changed his views as time went on, 
became a Whig, and ere long took the place of Whig 
leader in the Commons By watchful care he made 
himself themost skilful and telling Parliamentary speaker 
of the day Other Whigs of mark w ere Colonel Barrc 
and Mr Dunning 

10 Session after session these men withstood Lord 
North in every way they could think of They spoke 
strongly and boldly against e erything the Minister did. 
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warned him of the fatal course he was taking in taxing 
and then trying to conquer the Americans, and frankly 
said that they thought the Americans nght m resisting 
the armies of England They were nearly always beaten 
by large majonties, but they were not disheartened, and 
never ceased from their attacks on the Minister The 
thing they Mere most bitter against was the Economic 
great and growing pow'er of the king To cut 
down this power they hit upon a plan for les- 1779-82 
sening the king’s influence, which they named Economic 
Reform, and strove zealously to get Parliament to approi e 
of it It was Burke who thought out, and was most 
eager m pushing forward, this plan It sought to do 
away with all useless offices, to bring down the pension 
list to a fixed sum, 60,000/ a year — m fact to make the 
work of ruling the nation less costly But its grand 
aim was to weaken the king’s influence , most of the 
useless offices were in the king’s household , many of 
the men who held them sat among the Commons, and 
readily voted as their master wished A brief sentence 
states the whole evil which Burke wanted to destroy — 
‘ The king’s turnspit was a member of Parliament ’ 
Efforts were made to carry tins plan through Parliament 
from time to time, bat they all failed so long as Lord 
North was Prime Minister 

1 1 But m March 1782, owing to the ill-success of the 
English arms m America,’ the Commons began to show 
signs of turning against Lord North , and the Lord North 
king at last consented to let him go Once 
more George had to fall back on the Whig ham plfmc 
houses, and to take Lord Rockingham as 
Minister Still he was able to keep a high *782 
place for at least one of his friends , Lord Tliurlow re- 
mained Chancellor Fox was one of the Secretanes of 
I ScL p 572 
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S'atc, and Burke Paymaster of the Forces Tins 
Ministry lasted but a few months, for Rockingham died 
in the following July It had time enough, however, to 
carry a part of Burke’s plan for Economic Reform This 
jmt an end to a good many useless offices, and cut down 
the pension list , but it was far from doing all that hao 
been hoped for 

12 Rockingham was no sooner dead than the weal - 
ness of the Whig party showed itself Tlie Earl of Shcl- 
Sheibimte, bumc bad become the leader of the Clntham 
m'cr'jub"' ^Vhigs after Chatham’s death, and with his 
1781’ friends liad tal cn ofiice under Lord Rocking- 

ham But now the king gave the first place to (he 
Lari of Shelburne, and Fov, Burke, and the other 
fnends of Rockingham resigned m a body, and became 
the enemies of the new Ministry They did worse , they 
look the fatal step of uniting themsclv es wath the party 
of the man against whom tliey had fought so long and 
bitterly, Lord North This conduct brought down upon 
them the wrat’n both of king and people, and led, after a 
short struggle, to their utter overthrow Early in 1783 
the ‘ Coalition,’ as the combined party of Fo\ and North 
was called, outvoted Shelburne on a question 
that Fo\ had himself set in motion — the 
making of peace ‘ Shelburne had to retire 
They then forced the king to take them as 
his ministers , and George for nearly <a y'car had to 
listen to the counsels of men whom he hated He made 
no secret of his enmity to them, and thwarted them by 
every means m his power Yet the two statesmen had 
most of the Commons at their command, and the king 
was helpless m their hands But m December 1783 he 
felt that he could bear the yoke no longer , and when an 
India Bill of Fo\’s, which the Commons had approv cd of, 

I See p S76. 
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wdnt up to the Lords, the Ling let it be known that ho 
would look on everv lord who voted for it as his enemy 
The Lords therefore threw out the bill, and the king 
not only turned away his hated ministers, but boldly 
offered the post of Prime Minister to William Pitt, a 
jounger son of Lord Chatham’s, then only twenty-four 
} ears old Pitt, with even greater boldness, accepted the 
king’s offer (December 1783) 

13 For three months the new Minister had to hold 
his place against a House of Commons that promptlj 
voted against him on every question Pitt Wiiinm 
was beaten over and over again , the ‘ Coali- Pi«. Pnme 
lion’ strained every nerve to drive him from December, 
office But Pitt manfully stood his ground 
A strong feeling against Fox and North was setting in 
throughout the country, and Pitt was resolved to wait 
until this feeling had reached its height Late in 
March 1784 he saw that the proper time Ind come, 
and asked the king to dissolve Parliament The king 
did so , and in the general election wdiich followed, by 
far the greater number of members chosen 
[were pledged to give their votes to Pitt The eiecumnif 
king had won , the election of 1784 gave the 
/Tones the lule of the country for almost fifty jears 


When we look closely at the ninety-five jears of 
Lnglish history which we have just passed thiough, side 
bj side with the times which go before, tne 
thing that we see most clearly is this — the 
House of Commons has now come to be all-impoitant in 
the State But when we look at the history of these 
same years side by side with the times that come after, 
the thing that strikes us most is— the House of Commons 
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IS not \ct a body that his a mind of its own and can 
act for Itself Owing to the way in which most of its 
members are chosen, it willingly puts itself into the 
hands of others, and gi\cs them its power to use as they 
wish At one time some powerful men .among the 
nobility manage to bind together their friends among the 
Commons, and through these to make and unmake the 
king’s Ministries at their pleasure At another time a 
resolute king, by bringing into play the means still left 
in his power, can win o\cr most of the Commons to his 
side, and carrv out his will in e\ery'part of the State 
It IS clear, however, that any great change in the wav of 
choosing men to sit in Parliament might take away from 
the king and the great folk the power of getting any 
kind of vote they want from tho Commons, and might 
thus alter v ery much the manner of ruling the people 
Such a change has since come, as will be told in a later 
work in this senes 

But for a hundred years the people were pretty well 
satisfied w ith the order of things they lived under, and 
desired no change Many men were growing rich , trade 
was spreading sw ifily , there w .as a rude plenty among 
the tillers of the sod, and there was little complaining 
And there is much in the history of this time for English 
men to be proud of It is true, they lost the American 
colonies of their own planting, but, on the other hand, 
they twice overcame in war the most vv.arhke European 
power, wTes*ed from this same power its great Amencan 
colonies, crushed its strength in India, and began build 
mg up in that country a grand empire for themselves 
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THE FIRST MINISTERS, OR HEADS OF THE 
MINISTRIES WHICH HELD OFFICE 
UNDER KING GEORGE III. 


Mr William Pitt [aftcnnrds Lord 
Chatham] from [June 1757] to Oct 1761 

Lari of Bute „ Oct 1761 ,, Apnl 176^ 

Mr George Grenville ,, April 1763 „ June 1765 

Marquess of Rockingham ,, July >. July 1766 

Pitt, Carl of Chatham „ July 1766 ,, Oct 1768 

Duke of Grafton ,, Oct 1768 ,, Jan 1770 

Lord North „ Jan 1770 ,, Mar 1782 

Marquess of Rockingham ,, Mar 1782 ,, July 1782 

Carl of Shelburne ,, July 1782 ,, Feb 1783 

Duke of Portland (Coalition Ministry) „ Apnl 1783 ,, Dec 1783 

kfr William Put (the joungcr) ,, Dec 1783 ,, Feb i8oi 

Mr Addington „ Feb 1801 ,, April 1804 

Mr William Put ,, May 1804 „ Jan 1806 

Lord Grentille (Ministry of All the 
Talents) ,, Feb t8o6 ,, Mar 1807 

Duke of Portland > „ Mar 1807 „ Oct 1809 

Mr Spencer Perceval . „ Oct 1809 „ May 1812 

Lord Liverpool , „ May 1812 , [Apnl 1827] 
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ENGLAND DURING THE AMERICAN 
AND EUROPEAN WARS 


INTRODUCTION 

The penod of English history between 1760 and 1820 
IS full of great wars 

(1) England had much fighting to do in America, 
w here she was beaten She was fighting for a bad cause, 
and freedom and good government came from her defeat 
While America gained veiy much, England lost little 
more than the lives and the money spent in the war 

(2) In India she was successful There her cause 
was the cause of peace and good goaeinment For*she 
began to understand the duty of governing honestly, justly, 
and carefully, and so theie English power has thriven 

(3) The greatest war was against France All Euiope 
was throivn into confusion by the French Revolution, 
and England could not remain at peace, as she wished 
Englishmen had to do all they could to save their in- 
dependence, and they saved it 

(4) This French war was bad for England in several 
ways She had just begun to find out that she had many 
needful reforms and changes to make ai home These 
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had to do especially with, tlie management of Ii eland, the 
choice of representatives to the House of Commons, the 
regulation of trade and manufactures, the raising of 
taxes, and the criminal laws She had a great minister, 
Pitt the jounger, who understood the work, and would 
have done it, but the war put off the thought of these 
things and they could not be attended to till it was over 
hloi cover, the waste of money and the destruction of 
trade made England poor and discontented for a long 
time 


CHAPTER I 

THE CAUSES OF THE QUARREL 

t The English Colonies in North Amcnca had joined 
with spirit in the war against France (1756-1763), and 
the interests of the mother country and 
the colonies had been alike while France thirteen 
threatened The peace of Pans, Feb 1763, ° 

left the colonists w'lthout fear of future disturbance The 
thirteen colonics then reached from the sea to the St 
Law-rence and the Lakes, to the Ohio and the Mississippi, 
thdugh the settlers w’ere mostly near the seaboard Of 
these thirteen, a northern group of four consisted of 
Massachusetts, New' Hampshire, Connecticut, and Rhode 
Island , then came a middle group of New York, New' 
Jersey, Delaware, and Pennsylvania, and a southern 
group of five, Virginia, Maryland, the Carohnas Nortli 
and South, and Georgia The lands m all w'ere some- 
w'hat thinly inhabited, the people were hardy and in- 
dependent, not wealthy, yet having few', if any, very poor 
amongst them 

2 The relations between the mother country and the 
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rolonies had never been fixed very accurately, and dis- 
t'Olddis agreements had arisen from time to time The 
agreements colomsts complained of ncglect, of bad 
gov'ernors, of unfair laws and rules Many points had 
never been settled , such as the rights of the colonists to 
take possession of the lands lynng further west, their 
nghts of trading, and the right of Parliament to lev^y 
taxes on tliem The home government chimed rights 
about these things which the colonists did not admit 

3 It was out of a question as to the right of taxation 
that the great quarrel at last arose Questions about 
trade might have righted thcmselv es in time Although 
there was some feeling of the hardship of the Navigation 
laws, which did not allow the colonies to trade witli any 
countiy except Great Britain, yet this policy of com- 
mercial monopoly was usual, and it had grown with the 
grow’th of the colonies The wealth which flowed to 
some persons fiom it was seen, the injury to the whole 
community was less plain, and a widespread system of 
smuggling, by which foreign produce was brought in 
without payment of the lawful import duties, toned down 
much of the evil of such laws 

4 The case soon became quite changed when King 
George III and his government set on foot a plan for 

taxing the American colonies "WTiether Eng- 
land could lawfully tax the colonies was 
uncertain, it was certain that she had not heretofore 
taxed them, and that they had never acknowledged that 
she had any such right of taxation , the Assembly ot 
Massachusetts had once plainly said that she had no 
such right 

5 The colonies weie becoming more important, 
richer, and better known since the late war The king, 
on the other h^nd, wished to hav e more control ov er them, 
and to keep down the independent spint shown by some 
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of the Assembl es In England heavy ta\es were leviea 
to pay for the late ^\arJ and to keep up a larger army 
louns One of the ministers, Charles Toivnshcnd, a 
of'r^iLSs " brilliant speaker but a headstrong statesman, 
revenue led Parliament to think that the taxes in 
England might be lessened by raising a revenue m 
America, Mr Grenville, then First Lord of the 
Admiraltj , v ished to stop the American smuggling and to 
enforce the Navigation laws 

6 The plan of the ministry proposed to ‘grant duties 
in the Colonies and Plantations of America,’ stating, 

jThe Stsmp ‘ that it uas just and necessarj' that a revenue 
Act, 176s should be raised there’ In 1765 the Stamp 
Act was passed, requiring law papers in America to bear 
stamps much as thej do now m this country This put 
forward the claim of Parliament to tax a country vhich 
sent no rcpresentatn es to Parliament Little attention 
was paid to the remonstrances of the colonies, and feiv 
thought that they w ould resist 

7 The colonies were probably not well able to pay 

taxes to England at that time, for they w ere in debt for 
„ their own share of the war Perhaps tlie 

I Resialance » , , , , , , 

J of the Assemblies might ha^ e voted sums of money , 

colonics. colonists did not so much think of the 

difficultv of raising money, they w ere angry at the w aj 
m which the ministers w'ere trying to get it from them 
In North and South alike men made up their minds to 
resist , the Virginian Assembly in May 1765 declared 
that ta.xation without tlieir consent was illegal, and 
almost at the same time a meeting at New York of 
delegates from nine colonies used the same words 
Moreo\er the people would not use the stamps, and 
documents were e\er)'where accepted as legal without 
them 

S In Julj 1765 a Whig ministry under Lord Rocking' 
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ham succeeded to power Among its members was 
General Conway, and among its supporters 
Edmund Burke, who became a most strong he Stamp 
defender of the colonists After some inquiry, *766 
during winch Benjamin Franklin, the agent of Pennsyl- 
vania, was examined before a committee of the House 
of Commons, the Stamp Act was done away ivith (July 
1766) 

9 There was a change of ministry again in the same 
summer, and a new Government was formed by P’tt, as 
has been told before Pitt soon retired from lowns- 
any active share in public business, and ReJ^enue 
Townshend again guided the ministers in Act, 1767 
dealing with Amenca. A new Revenue Act (1767) 
imposed duties in Amenca on tea and five other articles, 
to raise money 'for the administration of justice’ and 
‘the support of the civil government there.’ The colonists 
were firm in resisting all such taxation, great or small, 
laid upon them by England Seeing this, the new ministry 
of Lord North in 1770 did away with all duties save that 
on tea, ' upon Consideration of such duties having been 
laid contrary to the true principles of commerce ’ It w'as 
useless to give up some of the duties, for the Americans 
said there was no right to lay on them any at all , whether 
the tax was on one article or on six, wdiether the duty was 
great or small, made no real matter 

10 Other difficulties also arose about this time At 
Boston citizens aided in rescuing from the pohee the 
crew of a sloop who were charged with smug- 
gling Ill-feeling grew between the citizens m Massif 
and the soldiers, who were now' used to keep 

the people quiet. A quarrel took place at Boston 
between citizens and soldiers in March 1770 it ended m 
the death of some citizens, the removal of the troops, and 
the conviction of two soldiers for manslaughter , all thu: 
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made the feelings of the people of Massachusetts more 
bitter tlian before 

11 The colonists left off using tea, and i\hen the 
government would not withdraw the duty, some tea-ships 
TheHoston m Boston harbour were boarded, and their 
tea ships cargoes were thrown into the sea , on this the 
ministry tned to punish the whole colony (Dec 1773 ) 
The port of Boston was to be closed, and the charter of 
the colony taken away , the Assembly was dissolved 
But the spirit of the people could not be so put down , to 
the last the Assembly protested against such doings as 
illegal, and encouraged the people to hold to their rights 
As other colonies felt with them they got ready to resist, 
and a Convention or meeting of representatives, chosen 
without the consent of the Go\crnor, sat and managed 
the affairs of the colon) 

12 Towards the end of 1774 it uas plain that wir 

was at hand In England the king and his minister 
Wir at Lord North, who did whatever the king 

hand Wished, and had a large majority in the House 

of Commons, were set on harsh measures A small body 
of the men nho thought for themselves, and thought 

isely, such as Chatham and Burke, ere in fa\ our of 
giving way to the colonists The great trading towns 
were on the same side But the Whigs, as these men 
were called, were not popular , Englishmen in general 
neither knew nor cared much about the feelings of the 
colonists Public opinion on the whole was on the side of 
the king and the government 

13 In Amenca a Congress of fifty-five delegates, from 

Tint thirteen colonies except Georgia, met 

meeting of at Philadelphia in September 1774. They 

ongress. ^ Declaration of Rights, claiming for 

themselves all the liberties of Englishmen Full cf 
sjmpathy for Massachusetts, they passed resolutions 
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pointing to a stoppage of all trade with Great Bntain 
They issued addresses to the people of Great Britain, 
and to the people of Canada, and a petition to the king 
They behaved wisely and moderately, and separated after 
calling another Congress for May 1775 

14. Lord North was willing in 1775 that the colonists 
should no longer be taxed, but the king iv as still deter- ^ 
mined to punish them for their rebellious spirit Last hopes ^ 
The Houses of Parliament also felt as he did, 
and would not listen to the wise advice of Chatham and 
Burke, so the last chance of peace was lost Meanwhile, 
in Massachusetts and m Virginia men were arming 
Although the power, resources, and population of England 
would seem to give her tlie advantage, the colonies were 
strong m the hardy habits and stubborn spint of their 
people, m the great size of the country, and in the distance 
over sea from England If they had not trained soldiers 
or generals, still almost every settler was used to carry 
arms, and they knew the country , it might be hard to 
get money and other things wanted for a war, but then 
oiVTi needs were few, and they were ready to bear much 
in defence of their homes 


CHAPTER JI 

THC FIGHTING IN AMERICA — 1 77 $- 1 782 

I The first fighting was m Massachusetts, in which colony 
Parliament had in February 1775 declared that ‘a rebellion 
existed ’ The colonists had a store of arms at Fighting nt 
Concord, a town about eighteen miles north- Lc-xmgion 
i\est of Boston General Gage, who was governor of 
the colony and commander of the forces at Boston, 
secretly sent a force in April to take or destroy tnese 
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stores Men got to know of this, and gathered to resist 
At Lexington, ten miles from Boston, fighting began, and 
seven men were killed The arms still in store at 
Concord were destroj ed, and after a smart skirmish the 
troops began their homeward march They were 
harassed all the way by the colonists, who fired at them 
from behind the hedges, but fresh troops came out from 
Boston to help them, and they got back to barracks hav mg 
lost about 270 men, while less than 100 w'as the loss of 
the other side 

2 From this time there w'as war between England 

and her American colonies Ill-feeling and even hatred 
Con soon grew up between the two peoples The 

J neciicut fjnn m the resolve to reduce ‘the 

rebels,’ and the mass of the English people agreed with 
him, though they did not care much In America, while 
many colonists lemained ‘lo>al,* the help they gave w’as 
not great compaied wath the fierce resistance of the 
majority in almost every part At first the w ar w’ent on 
chieflv m the four Northern or New England colonies 
Massachusetts led the way, quickly follow'ed by Con- 
necticut The legislature of Connecticut sent a force 
which surpnsed the little garrisons of Ticonderoga and 
Crown Point on Lake Champlain, these successes, though 
small, were cheering, and brought tlic colonists stores and 
guns and powder, which they greatly needed 

3 Congress met for its second session at Philadelphia 
in May 1775, and the moderate party in it was weaker 
w’ashinBton than before Measures were taken for raising 

] minder™ nionej , and a commander-in-cliiefwas elected, 

chief Geoige Washington, of Virginia. He had 

earned some reputation in the w ai against the French, 
when in 1754 he attacked Fort Duquesne , he had a 
well-deserved character for moderation, public spirit, 
and honour It was very needful that the command in 
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war sliould be given to one great soldier For a danger 
which threatened the colonies was that local inteiests 
and jealousies should prevent them from holdmg together 
as one country , since each colony had been used to 
manage itself, and had been quite independent of the 
rest Congress as yet had no real power, and could not 
do much more than advise what was best 

4. The English Govemois retired from the Southern 
colonies, and Virginia, under Patrick Henry, began to 
make open resistance , Massachusetts acted Hauic of 
foi herself without waiting for Congress nJnl'May 
Round Boston men fought with such generals j 77S 
as they could find General Gage was joined by a laige 
body of fresh troops in May, and then made up his 
mind to fortify Bunker’s Hill, a height on the peninsula 
which commands Boston On the other side a strong 
body of Americans ms sent to occupy the hill during the 
night Next afternoon, in the sight of all Boston, the 
English stormed the hill flic giound was difficult, and 
they w ere twice beaten back, but m a third attack the 
hill was taken with great loss The victorv was with the 
English, but on the Americans, who fought most stub 
bornlj , the effect was not that of a defeat, and the day has 
always been counted among their national successes 
5 In Congress the minority of able men, who aimed 
at independence of England and union among themselves, 
gained ground and began to lead the country invasion of 
Late in the autumn Congress agreed to t-anatia. 
attempt a great thing, and invaded Canada Montgomerj', 
a soldier w’ho had become a settler in New York, waih a 
force of 3,000 men took St Johns and Montreal, intending 
to pass down the St Lawicncc to Quebec, but his army 
dwindled aw'ay, as his men only sen'cd for short periods 
Another force of i,coo men, under Benedict Arnold, had 
been sent from Massachusetts up the Kennebec n\er to 
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join Montgomcrj They Ind to find their \\^) through 
the rough unsettled country tint no\\ is the SItIc of 
Maine, and round the north of the Green Mountains 
This band uas almost starved and lost, but somewhat 
more than half reached Quebec carlj in December Flie 
united forces then numbered scared) a thousand , it 
was hopeless to take the cit> with so few men, but an 
assault was made, Montgomcr) was killed, and his 
di\ ision was dn\ cn back Arnold, liis second in command, 
i\as wounded while attacking the lo\ cr citj, and his 
division was overpowered The Americans lost >60 
killed and 426 were made prisoners, while 20 was the loss 
of the garrison Dven after this failure Arnold stajed 
till May, attempting a blockade , then he retreated before 
General Carlcton, and all Can'da was regained bj the 
Lnglish 

6 Earl) m March 1776 Washington, who had hitherto 
been drilling and training his arm> while keeping v atch 
rngluh over Boston, was rcadv to figiit He sent 

General Thomas to occupj Dorchester 
‘"Tfi Heights, which from the south commanded 

Boston citj and harbour and the Brtish lines on Boston 
neck General Howe, who had succeeded Gage, was 
unable to drive them from their position He had long 
thought that Boston was a bad place for his head- 
quarters, so he now took his troops aw a) and retired to 
Halifax, the English never again had anj real hold on 
the Northern or New England States 

7 The colonies now began to listen more and more 
to the counsels of the extreme men , this was natural 
Dechmtion when war had once begun So long as it was 

ly dene" Tuir talked about, however bitter the talk 

4. »776- might be, there was hope that things might 
be quietly settled But when once war had broken out, 
and Americans were glor^nng m feats of arms done 
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ngainst the English, the desire of settling matters grew 
faint and died away The need of some fonn of 
independent government became pressing, and m June 
1776, on the motion of Richard Henry I ee, of Virginia, 
Congress agreed that these united colonies are and 
ought to be free and independent States ’ A committee . 
of five delegates from five states, Adams of Massachusetts, 
Franklin of Pennsylvania, Jefferson of Virginia, Living- 
ston of New York, Sherman of Connecticut, drew up a 
draft of the Declaration of Independence With some; 
changes it u as passed by Congress, and published, as the/ 
Declaration of Independence, on July 4, 1776 It was 
signed on that day, or soon after, by delegates from all 
the thirteen States The Declaration was a bond of 
union , but it did nothing, and nothing could be done at 
the time, to join the separate States under one govern- 
ment so as to make what is called a Confederation 
Congress also sent F ranklin and t\\ 0 others to try to get 
help from the French Government in their struggle for 
freedom 

8 During this summer many more soldiers were on 
their way from England, and Admiral Lord Howe was 
sent out with powers to treat for peace, but no General 
peace could be made New Yoik, one of the Ho\ie 
Middle States, now became the chief seat of N^wYorU, 
war This State had not been very eager to 
resist England , the.lojalists were many, and the English 
authorities thought that m this and the other Middle 
States much help w’ould be got The city of New York 
was held by Washington, who had an army of 10,000 
men, which w as increased early m August to 27,000 by 
new levies of militia, who were not however very good 
soldiers General Howe, with the troops which had left 
Boston, sailed from Halifax and reached Sandy Hook at 
the end of June, He landed 9,000 men on Staten Island 
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and was well received In August the main body of the 
new troops from England reached the general, who vas 
thus m command of about 25,000 men He then sent a 
division to the south-nest point of Long Island, who soon 
faced the American position near Brooklyn After three 
days of skirmishing, the English forces routed the 
Americans, and made them withdraw from Long Island , 
soon the English crossed the East River and enteied the 
city of New York The Americans, unable to hold the 
neighbouring country, crossed the river Hudson, and 
when Lord Cornw'allis followed closely, Washington re- 
treated with all speed through New Jersey into Pennsyl- 
\ania 

9 Thus the States of New York and New Jersey 

were won back, and the English held the country as far 
New Jersey, the iiver Delaware So threatening did 
1776 ’ things look, that the Congress left Philadelphia 

for a safer meeting-place at Baltimore. Howe ought to 
ha\ e pressed on across the DeHw'arc, and to have forced 
the remains of the American arm) to fight while it was 
out of heart Instead of doing this, he dispersed his 
troops in quarters m New Jersc), where they became un- 
popular, and then he waited for the icc on the ri%er 
Thus Washington found time to get new soldiers together. 
Congress and the country had time to reco\er from the 
shock of defeat and misfortune At the very end of the 
)ear, Washington surprised Trenton, an English post, 
and a few days later, again crossing the ri\er Delaware, 
passed to the rear of Lord Comw'allis’ army He then 
gradually recovered almost all New Jersey The whole 
fighting of this year was thus made a success for the 
Amencans, for the English generals, with far better 
soldiers, had had to give way to Washington 

10 The summer of 1777 was marked by an attemnt 
to cut off the Northern States from the rest Genei^ 
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BiirgojTie started from Canada to march "'own the great 
\ alley of the lakes and the \alley of the Hudson, and 
meet a force imder Clinton from Ne\/ York. Burgoyres 
LeaMng Cro^^■n Point at the end of June, he 
pushed on to Ticonderoga, -which was left by >777 
Its gamson , then, crossing a most difficult country , full of 
forest, streams, and swamps, made stiU more difficult by 
artificial obstacles, ne found Fort Edward also emptv 
By this time the militia of the New' England Slates had 
come together, they were mostly untrained men, but 
were well armed, brave, used to hardships, and lery 
angry' on account of the cruel doings of the Indian 
savages who had come -with General Burgoyme From 
Fort Edward to Albany was fifty miles, and Buigoyne 
dared not go on till he had got proper supplies , so a 
month was spent Then the army crossed to Saratoga, 
and found the enemy under Generals Gates and Arnold, 
in front of Stillwater, lining a low range of hills called 
Behmus* Heights After a hard fight, the English re- 
mained masters of the ground, but had gamed no real 
advantage For more than a fortnight Burgoyne waited 
for news of Clinton, then he tned, without success, to 
break through the enemy’s lines With great difficulty the . 
army retreated to Saratoga, ten miles , there it was sur- 
rounded, and all supplies were cut off A Convention w'as 
signed on October 17, allowing the English to lay dowai 
their arms and receive provisions , thence they marched 
as prisoners to Massachusetts About 3,500 fighting 
men, or 5,750 m all, were made pnsoners This Conven- 
tion of Saratoga v'as the turning-point in the war, it was 
an enormous disaster for the English cause 

1 1 Meanwhile, m the Middle States, Washington had 
been able to do little, because of the smallness of his 
army Late m the spnng (1777), General Howe deaded 
on leaving New Jersey to reach Philadelphia by another 
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way Embarking some 14,000 men at New York, he 
sailed southward, entered tlie Chesapeake, and reached 
the Head of Elk, seventy miles from Phila- 
I'hih' dclphia Washington, m September, met 
(iciphia. half-way between Philadelphia and the 

Head of Elk, where flowed a stream, the Brand) wine 
I he Americans were routed, and Washington could not 
prevent the advance of the English, who entered the cit) 
But General Howe found that he could do little towards 
winning back Pcnns)lvania, and he failed to draw Wash- 
ington to a battle This success, therefore, did not at all 
make up for the great defeat at Saratoga 

12 In England the news of the surrendet at Saratoga 

made even the ministers wish for peace Unfortunately, 

Ministers the same news made the french Govern- 

ttishfor ment read) to enter into treaties of alhincc 
pc "tee ' 

1777-8 and commerce with the United States (feb- 
taiary 1778) Lord North then passed a bill giving up 
altogether the claim of Parliament to ta\ the colonies, and 
was ready to do anything short of graii'ing them inde- 
pendence 

13 This was a time when the war might have ceased 
without dishonour to England England was ready to 
own that she had been m the wrong She was willing 
to grant all that Americans had claimed , freedom, with 
some slight tie to the mother country, or even indepen- 
dence, as Lord Rockingham thought, might have been 
conceded But when Prance began to interfere m the 
war, Us meaning was changed The honour of England 
seemed at stake , even those who had been against the 
war before, now thought that it muat be earned on 
boldly Thus Chatham, m the House of Lords, declared 
he would never consent to ‘an ignominious surrender of 
the nghts of the empire' ‘Shall we now',’ he said, ‘ fall 
prostrate before the House of Bourbon ? ’ And his deatb 
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in May 1778 put an end to the last hope of reconcilia- 
tion with Amenca. 

14- The certainty of war with France at once began 
to mar English plans Orders w ere sent out to the new 
commander-in-chief, Sir Henry Clinton, to 
retire from Philadelphia to New York. The lerfe PhJ- 
Americans instantly retook the city and almost 
all parts of the Middle States New York was again the 
head-quarters of the English, but as troops were sent 
thence to Halifax, Bermuda, and the West Indies, to 
guard against the French fleet, the army did little And 
\\ant of union between the States, quarrels in Congress 
Itself, difficulties of raising money, men, and supplies, 
and jealousies m the army, hindered Washington from 
doing any great thing 

15 In 1780, men were made more bitter by a very 
unfortunate event General Arnold, a man of mark, who 
had held important commands at Saratoga iia,or ^ 
and at Philadelphia, u as now at West Point, Ajidre. 
a fort dominating the upper part of the State of New 
"iork. This he treacherously offered to hand o\er to 
Sir Henry Clinton , the terms uere to be arranged uith 
Major Andr^, aide de-camp to the English general He 
\isited Arnold, and was taken pnsoner on his way back 
in disguise, and ivith a pass guen b) Arnold Arnold 
had time to escape to the English lines , Andrd was 
treated as a spy His plea of a safe-conduct from Arnold 
was not unfairly met by the repl> that Arnold was a 
traitor and a safe-conduct granted for a treacherous pur- 
pose was not valid Washington was unyielding, and 
Andrd was hanged It was natural enough that the 
Americans should insist on making an example of hun , 
but when they hanged him on the charge that he was a 
spy, they were really reicnging themselves on him for 
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the treachery of Arnold, whom they could not reach By 
the English, Andrd was honoured as a martyr to his zeal 
for king and country 

16 Sir Henry Clinton’s new plan of operations carries 
as to the Southern colonies, where loyal feeling w’as still 

rather strong In November 1778 a small 
Southern force occupied Savannah, the capital of Georgia, 
colonies From this point the troops and their supporters 
earned the w ar into the tw o Carolinas, and seized Port 
Ro>al, while an attack made by the French and 
American forces w'as driven back Early m the spring 
of 1780 Clinton took Charlestowai, and then left Lord 
Cornwallis in command General Gates, who was sent 
to oppose him, failed, and the South seemed to be entirely 
won back by the English Comw'allis was so sure of this, 
that he formed a plan of leaving Lord Raw'don to keep 
the South under control, while he himself marched north- 
wards to join Clinton 

1 7 This attempt w as beyond his pow er, and he failed 
In order to cross the rners, he had to go far inland , the 
Surrender of country w as difficult, and the people did not 
n°Vork'*'* help him, so that he could not get food for liis 
io«n, lySr men The Amencans, though routed at Guild- 
ford m North Carolina, m March 1781, follow'cd Corn- 
wallis as he retired to Wilmington on the coast fliere 
the English stajed three weeks At last Cornwallis 
reached Yorktown in the Chesapeake Bay, and there 
waited for Clinton to join him by sea But tliere he was 
shut in on all sides Washington and La Eay eltc, w ith 
a force almost thiee times as large as his own, marched 
into Virginia and hemmed m Yorktown, the French 
fleet came from tl e West Indies, blocked the York 
liver, and cut him off from the sea. In October, Com- 
w-llis surrendered, after several brave attempts which 
nad only proved his position to be hopeless Further 
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south the English had been driven back, till, at the end of 
1781, they held nothing but Charlestown and Savannah 

18 This was really the end of the war, though in some 
places fighting continued on a small scale The English 
still held New York till November 1783, after Lord North 
peace had been made But feeling in England >''s>gns, 1782 
was now steadily changing into keen dislike of the war , 
the majority which supported the Government in the 
House of Commons grew smaller and smaller In Feb- 
ruary 1782 General Conway proposed an address pray- 
ing the king ‘ that the war might no longer be pursued,’ 
and the Government threw it out by one vote only 
Another motion of like effect v.'as proposed and carried , 
tlie ministrj' could no longer stay m office, and in March 
1782 Loid North resigned 

19 By the union of the two bodies of Whigs, a new 
ministry was formed under Lord Rockingham, Tj,t whu; 
with Lord Shelburne as Colonial Secietary numsiry 
They were m favour of making peace, and Lord Shelburne 
at once opened negotiations for this purpose 


CHAPTER III 

WAR WITH FRANCE AND SPAIN 

r During these later jears of the Ameiican war, 
England’s task had been made hopeless by the state of 
things m Europe Many powers were at war Warwith 
with England, and at one time almost all France. 
Europe was openly or secretly hostile. In March 1778 
a treaty of alliance was made between France and 
America. War between England and France soon fol- 
lowed A French fleet during the summer helped the 
Amencans, and afterwards hovered about the West 
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Indies and toolv possession of Dominica Neaierhome, " 
the Channel fleet, under Admiral Keppel, \\as met hv a 
far more powerful French fleet under D’Orvilliers, and, 
after fighting, retired to harbour 

2 Next year the war m Europe became more serious, 
for Spam joined France England was greatly disturbed 
Wfaknes-i by threats of invasion The enemies’ fleets 
cf England were not only superior on the open seas, but 
also masters of the Channel, which was swarming with 

j/ American and French privateers, or ships sent out, 
not by government, but by private persons, who wished 
to gam what they'could by attacking the enemy’s vessels 
Ireland could not be defended , commerce was nearly at 
an end , the English fleets could only try to keep the 
enemy off The French even attacked Jerse),and the 
Spaniards besieged Gibraltar 

3 In 1780 aiose a quarrel with the neutral powers 

which left England for a time without a friend England 
Right of bad claimed and exercised Right of Search, 
search. right to Stop and search all mer- 

chant vessels sailing under the flag of any neutral nation, 
and to take them if they were found to be carrying supplies 
to the enemy It was a claim galling to the dignity and 
harmful to the trade of nations who were at peace, and it 
unfairly placed their interests at the mercy of those who 
were at war The Empress Catherine of Russia, angry 
at the doings of Spam and England, put forth a Declara- 
tion, stating that ‘ free ships make free goods,' and contra- 
band goods, that IS, goods which a n ition at war migVic 
seize anyavherc, were those only that a treaty might have 
declared to be such , that the blockade of a port was not 
to be acknowledged unless there were really cruisers ofl 
the port to stop merchant ships from entering Thus, 
to protect their own interests, Russia, Sweden, and Den- 
mark made a league called the Armed Neutrality Hoi- 
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land and Prussia after\vards jomea, and France and Spain 
agreed to the Declaration 

4 As might be expected, in 1781-2 England was hard 

pressed In European waters, the French and Spanish 
fleets sw ept the seas, and although Admiral ^ 

Parker beat the Dutch near the Dogger Bank, ‘ 

yet, on the whole, the enemy had command of the Channel 
Minorca was lost, and Gibraltar was closely besieged 
All through 1782 General Elliot and his garrison defended 
the place, and beat back every attempt to take it In 
October Admiral Lord Howe relieved the garrison with 
a powerful fleet, and Gibraltar was saved, though the 
s'ege ivas kept up till the news of peace arrived There 
are few more glorious deeds of daring and endurance in 
English history than the defence of Gibraltar by General 
Elliot and his brav e garrison 

5 In the West Indies Admiral Rodney could do little 
for a time At last a glorious victory fell to his lot The 
F rench Admiral de Grasse had taken most of 

the Leeward Islands, and was threatening Rodneys 
Jamaica, which Rodney meant to protect 
Anchored in St Lucia, he watched for the French fleet 
from Port Royal m Martinico After some days of 
straggling and rather confused fighting, Rodney forced a 
general battle The admiral led the way and broke the 
French line The battle lasted for eleven hours ‘I 
believe the severest ever fought at sea,’ Rodney him- 
self wrote The Count de Grasse at last struck his flag, 
the whole fleet was broken up, and from that day the 
r rcnch were no more masters of the seas 

6 The new ministry in 1 782 w as ready to make peace, 
acknowledging the independence of the United States 
r ranee and Spam w ere by no means desirous of peace, 
but the Americans willingly entered into negotiations 
with Loid Shelburne and welcomed the end of war, A 

11 P P 
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treaty as signed at Pans in November 1782, but vras 
dependent on peace being made between Great Britain 
and France Treaties with F ranee and Spam 
Vc^^llel soon followed England gave back some of 
*783 her conquests, as Chandernagore,Pondichcrr\, 

and St Lucia, gave up Tobago, St Pierre, Miquelon, 
and got some West India islands Spain eagerly desired 
to ha\ e Gibraltar, but Englishmen, proud of the glorious 
defence, were rcsohed to keep it Minorca and the 
rioridas were jieldcd The treaties were all signed at 
Versailles m September 1783 Some men were loud in 
calling them disgraceful, but those who knew how hardly 
pressed England was, and how the increase of debt and 
waste of men were crushing her, saw’ that peace must be 
had, and that tlie tenns were fair England came with 
honour out of tlicwar against these powerful European 
foes She had met with disasters in a bad cause m 
America, but still her soldiers and sailors had done their 
duty w ell 


CHAPTER IV 
me PEOPLrs or india 

1 In India, Clive had saved the English settlements, 
and had put an end to the power of the Frencli He had 
come back to England in 1760, but things went so badly 
that It w'as needful to send him out again in 1765 He 
staj ed tw a } ears, and dunng that time he did tliiee great 
things He enlarged theC-ompanj’s dominions by taking 
o\er for e\er Bengal, Bchar, and Oiissa , he put a stop 
to the piivate trading of the civil sen ice and to the plan 
of taking presents , and he brought the armj into proper 
obedience We have now to see how the English made 
their power felt all o\er India, and how the native States 
ore after another fell under the control of England. 
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Tins ^vas due partly to the courage of the English, and 
to the peace and good order which they made where thev 
ruled But it was also due partly to the divisions among 
the natives themselves — for the people of India were not 
all of one race or of one religion, and the country was 
broken up under many gorernments 

2 The people to whom the land belonged m very 

early times weic a very daik race, not much civilised 
ThehiU Some tribes of them still remain in the high- 
races. lands of Central India, and also in the hills 

and forests of almost all parts , among the best know n 
are the Santals in Bengal along the Rajmahal hills, the 
Kols in Chota Nagpore, the Bheels m Rajpootana, and 
the Gonds They are mostl} a quiet, simple people, who 
ha\e never formed great States of their own, but have 
alwajs lived to themsekes, obejing the rulers of other 
races They gave the English little trouble 

3 A great and more civilised people came in upon 

these tnbes, passing over the Indus and dowai the valley 
The of the Ganges These spread as settlers all 

Hindoos Qygr tlie jand This race, called Hindoo, 

though united by one religion, split off into many States 
The most important that lasted to the da}s of English 
laile were the States of Rajpootana, as Oodyporeand Jc) - 
pore, and the Mahiatta States of Poona, Guzerat, Baroda, 
and the territories of Sindia and Holkar Besides these 
the greatest number of the people in most parts of 
India are of the Hindoo race , and in many parts tnbes, 
which w'ere not Hindoos by race have become Hindoos 
m religion, as m hi) sore and liie furthest parts of 
southern India. 

4. Again, men of other races and another religion 
had come across the Indus from Central Asia , these 
were Mohammedans, who began to pour into India 
during the eleventh century They w ere eager to con* 
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quer the rich Hindoo kingdoms, and longed to put do^vn 
the idolatrous religion Piece by piece they overran the 
l?nd, and beat down most of the kingdoms 
and ruled over them They set up a great Jioham 
empire, with a capital at Delhi , then they 
added province after province, all north India as far as the 
river Nerbudda, all Bengal, and the Deccan as far as the 
river Kistna. And when the empire broke up, still many 
of Its parts were ruled by Mohammedans who, like the 
Nizam m the Deccan and Hyder Ah in Mysore, were 
lords over Hindoo subjects The hatred between thej 
two races of Hindoos and Mohammedans helped the[ 
English to spicad their authority over both 

CHAPTER V 

INDIA UNDER WARREN HASTINGS 

I While Clive had stayed m India be had ruled firmly, 
but after his return to England in 1767 the loss of his 
firmness and honestv was soon felt It would EngUs'i 
be scarcely too much to say that greed and “Hsruie 
oppression, misrule and false dealing, marked English 
rule in Bengal and Madras during the few years before 
1 773 The talcs that reached home roused men’s anger, 
and when in 1770 a famine killed about one third of the 
people of Bengal, the home government was fo’-ced to 
interfere 

2 A new constitution was given to the East India 
Company under ‘the Regulating Act’ of 1773 This 
gathered the three settlements of Bengal, Regulating 
Bombay, and Madras, or Presiaenctes as they '773 
were called, under the Governor of Bengal , it gave him 
the title of Governor- General, and set up a council of 
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four members to help him A Supreme Court of Justice 
was also made at Calcutta, like the English Court at 
Westminster, and thus English law was brought into 
India 

3 Tlic Act named, as the first Go%ernor-Genera1, 
Warren Hastings, who had been Governor of Bengal 

since 1772 He had been long in India, and 
Governor kncw about the counlry He had sided with 
General Clivc in trying to make the English rule 

better in Bengal Some refonns he had already begun 
He found the gathering of taxes in the hands of natiics 
who oppressed and robbed the people He made a new 
and better settlement of the taxes, and removed the 
capital from Moorshedabad to Calcutta Hastings ruled 
on the whole justl) , strongl), and wisel), but he did some 
things which were cruel and unjust, for which he has 
been rightly blamed Being pressed by the Directors of 
the Company in England for money, he made an unfair 
bargain with the Vizier of Oude, who coveted the neigh- 
bouring temtory of Rohilcund, while Hastings wanted 
money Hastings sold to the Vizier the districts of 
Corah and Allahabad, and listening to his talk about the 
bad faith of the Rohillas, an Afghan tribe who had lately 
settled near him, sold the services of English troops, 
and became for money the tool of the Vizier, who would 
make no teims witli the Rohillas They were, perhaps, 
dangeious neighbours, but they had giv'en no cause for 
war, and the attack upon them was wicked By means 
of English troops their chiefs were slam and themselves 
driven across the Ganges or enslaved 

4 The Governor-General found his new position no 

easy one, the Regulating Act had not laid down his 
The powers exactly, and his council instead of 

Councit helping him often went against him Three 
of the four members, Francis, Monson, and Clavering, 
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■who came from England wth their minds set against 
Hastings, began to oppose him at the verj first meeting 
of the council They knew little about Indian matters, 
and were neither as wise nor as sensible as Hastings 
But they weie impressed with the evils of English rule in 
India, and they fancied it was their business to reform 
everything The result was soon seen , there was nothing 
but quarrelling, unfair dealing, and scandals Even in 
these difficulties Hastings changed the way of levying taxes 
with great advantage to the people of India and to the 
Company He did much to stop biibery in the civil 
service , he drew up a code of rules for the courts which 
showed that he was a great and wise law-maker He 
was vigorous enough to impress the native mind and 
just enough to earn their goodwill , and beyond all 
this Hastings earned on great wars, and saved Madras 
when its own government was feeble enough to rum any 
state 

5 During this time the English power was threatened 
by the Malirattas These werethe men of the great Hindoo 
empire of the Deccan, which had been founded The Mah 
by Sevajee in the seventeenth century The 
Peshwa, as the head of then race was called, could not 
keep hold ov ei his generals F our new powers grew up, 
the Raja of Nagpore, the Gaikwar in Guzerat, Sindia, and 
Holkar At the headquarters of the Mahrattas in Poona, 
a regency on one side with a usurper on the other had 
thrown all into confusion Without asking the consent 
of Hastings, the Governor of Bombay supported the 
usurper Raghoba, and received in return tlie island of 
Salsette and the port of Bassein The result was a 
great war with the whole Mahratta confederation The 
Bombay troops, successful at first, presenUy failed, and 
after a defeat at Wurgaum nothing but the courage and 
cneigy of Hastings saved Bombaj itself An expedition 
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under General Goddard, sent from llie b inks of the Jumna 
to Bombay, reached Surat on the western coast m safety 
This was a wonderful march made by less than 5,000 men 
across more tlian 1,000 miles of countrj almost wholly 
unknowai to Engpshmen It was one of the grand rash 
acts of Hastings, one of those strokes of genius by which 
he impressed the natnes with his greatness The Mah 
ratta league tried the English power to the extreme. 
General Goddard took Ahmedabad, the capital of Guzerat 
(• 779 )} Gaikwar agreed to lea\ e the confederation 

Cut this did little good, for a fresh alliance wiili the Nizam 
m the Deccan and Hyder Ah, Rajah of Mjsore, ga\c the 
league courage to attack all three Presidencies at once 
Leaving General Goddard to save Bombay from Sindia 
and Holkar, Hastings first sax ed Bengal by bujing off 
the Rajah of Nagpore, who deserted the league With 
his usual boldness he xentured to send a sepoy aianx bv 
land to the help of Madras The Hindoos were forbidden 
by tlieir religion to go on the sea, and they had lately 
mutinied rather than obey an order to do so But llic) 
w illingly endured the march of 700 miles by land, and 
brax ely fought to sax e hladras from Hjder Ah Hastings 
was able to make a general peace xvith the Mahrattas in 
1782 By the treaty of Salbje, conquests were restored, 
but the island of Salscttc xx as kept 

6 The peace did not take in Mysore, and its niler 
Hjder All still pressed hard on Madras He had nished 
w'ar ■mih upon the Camatic in 1780 with a large army, 
Hjder All. armed, and m part trained by French 

officers The Nabob made no resistance, fort after fort 
fell, and the army drexv on toxvards Madras Sir Hector 
Munro tned to reueve Arcot, and another force under 
Baillie was to join him But Bailhe xvas defeatea, and 
Munro hurried back to Madras xxith the loss of his guns 
On news of this Hastings was roused He sent off Sir 
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Eyre Coote by sea at once with what force he could spaie 
and sent a sepoy expedition along the coast through 
Cuttack and the Northern Circars Coote retook Arcot 
which had fallen, relieved Wandewash, and gained a 
great victory at Porto Novo With small resources and 
poor support from anyone except Hastings, Coote held 
his own and beat off all the attempts of Hyder Ah The 
)ear 1782 saw the English fortunes in Madras at a low 
ebb French troops and a French fleet under Admiral 
Suffrein brought help to Hyder All Madras was again 
besieged by the Mysore armj, and was in great danger, 
but at the end of the year Hyder Ah died, and his son 
Tippoo humed his army home to Mysore The treaty 
of 1783 nith France relieved the English from a threaten- 
ing danger in India 

7 In the end of 1784 Hastings gave up his office, and 
went back to England early m the next }ear, leaving the 
English territories in India at peace He Warren 
left behind him a great name as a strong ruler ^v«'fndia 
both in peace and war He had always at 17S4 
heart not only the interests of England, but also the welfare 
of the Indian peoples whom he ruled A great man, al- 
ways patnotic though not always scrupulous enough, he 
made a new great empire in the East while the English 
king and his ministers were losing the great dominion 
m the West Hastings and Cine were the two greatest 
Englishmen who had to do with India 

8 Notlorg after the return of Hastings, an attack was 
made in the House of Commons on his conduct m India. 
After a time a resolution was earned, order- 
ing his impeachment at the bar of the House ment of 

of Lords The movers m the matter were H^'ngs 
his old enemy Francis, and Burke and Fox ^787 
The ministry were in a ditficulty Pitt, and Dundas, 
who was now the President of the Board of ControV 
' See page 585 
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had nc\cr liked Hastings, they believed many of the 
stones told against him and against English rule in 
India, but thej did not vvant to have things looked 
into They consented to the motion, but refused to 
help in the management of the impeachment So the 
managers were chosen from the Opposition side of the 
House, Burke, Fox, and Sheridan being the chief among 
them Articles of impeachment vv ere drawTi up contain- 
ing nine charges, which were afterwards increased to 
tvvcnt>-two Hie trial began in February 17S8 Burke, 
in a fine speech, which it took four dajs to deliver, ac- 
cused Hastings and those under him of every kind ot 
cruelty and wrongdoing Only four out of all the 
charges were gone into full} These charged him with 
robber}, cruelty, and taking bribes The prosecution 
spread ovcrnearl} five > cars, and tlic whole tnal lasted 
more than seven }cars, in which lime the court sat alto- 
gether 14s davs Judgment of a^juittal on all charges 
was given m April 1793 The delay h'ad allowed people 
to forget the fine speech and the csaggcrations of Burke 
and Sheridan And as time went on, most men thought 
that Hastings was beingunfairl} treated Before the end 
of the trial Lord Comvvalhs had come back from India, 
and was able to give strong evidence of the good results 
of Hastings’ rule 


CHAPTER VI 
INDIA FROM I7S3-1813 

I For some time there had been a feeling that the 
mode of goveining India needed to be changed The 
^ Fox S India territory had become so large that the king’s 
Bill, 1783. emment could no longer leav e it entirel} 

in the hands of a company of traders The Coalition 
government of Fo\ and North, which succeeded Shel- 
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burne's ministry m 1783, presented their India Bill to 
the House of Commons in November of that yeai This 
Bill was prepared by Fox and Burke, who botli knen 
Indian affairs well, and both were deeply impressed with 
the stones of the mismanagement of the Company It 
proposed very great changes All chatters of the Com- 
pany were to be done away with The government of 
India was to be placed for four years in the hands of a 
Board of seven Commissioners All accounts were to 
be laid before Parliament The Bill was a good one, and 
many of the things which it pioposed have been done 
since , but at the tune, the changes seemed too great to 
be made It passed the House of Commons, but the 
king got the House of Lords to thiow it out So the 
(.oahtion ministry had to resign, and Pitt became fiist 
minister 

2 Pitt also found India a pressing question No 
sooner had the general election m 1784 given him a 
majority, than he bi ought in and carried an p,tt’s India 
India Bill through both Houses This Bill *784 
was approved by the Company, and aimed at reforming 
abuses with as little change as possible It appointed a 
Board of Control, vihich, as a department of the Eiiglisli 
government, should take some of the management of 
Indian matters away from the Directors So that while 
the Directors kept their right of appointing to all offices, 
the king’s ministeis could at any tune of danger make 
the Directors do as they pleased 

3 In 1786 Lord Cornwallis, who had commanded in 
America, became Governor-General He ruled India 
well, as he had great powers, and was well Lord Com 
supported by PitL He did much to cure the '"“'•'s 
bnbery and coiruption among ihe civil seivants, and by 
paying them better, took away the excuse for it 

4. He managed a difficult war with Mysore well, 
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though the need of the war is not clear The Nizam 
War with having applied for help against Tippoo of 
iippoo Mysore, Lord Cornwallis allowed it to be 
known that he did not count Tippoo as an ally Soon 
after this Tippoo attacked Travancore, and the Governor- 
General made a vigorous move against him In alliance 
with the Nizam and the Peshwa he carried on active 
campaigns and took several strong forts Early in 1792, 
\\i'h 22,000 men and powerful artillery, he threatened 
Seringapatam, the capital of Mvsoie, a remarkably strong 
fortress on an island in the liver Cauvery The camp, 
strongly posted on the northern bank of the river, was 
stormed, and a landing made on the island Then Tippoo 
yielded, and bought peace at the pnce of half Ins do- 
minions and a large sum of money 

5 But the fame of Lord Cornwallis rests chiefly on 
his settlement of the land question of Bengal The 
The ‘ Per Company derived most of its income from the 

1/'' manent land-ta\, and because of bad ways of levying 
faeitlement ’ Collecting this tax, agriculture was failing 
and the lyots, or cultivators of the land, were in misery 
The ‘ Permanent Settlement ’of Coiaiwalhs made over the 
ownership of land to the zemindar s, or larger landowners 
and landholders, who were then to pay the government 
a fixed sum The interests of the ijots were to be 
guarded by a provision that the land could not be taken 
from them while they paid rent as at the date of the 
settlement On the whole, the plan was just and good 

6 Sir John Shore governed from 1793 to 1798, five 

Sir John quict years, during which the Mahratta States 
Shore. grew rapidlj 

7 In 1798, Lord Mornington, afterwards Marquess 
Marquess Wcllesley, w'as made Governor-General He 
Wellesley knew Indian affairs well, and was a man of 
great ability and firmness, with a real genius for ruhng, 
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And a strong belief in the need of English authority 
making itself felt throughout India 

8 As in the days of Hastings so now again there as 
danger fiom the French influence in the native States of 
India There were French troops at the 

court of tne Nizam, and with the Peshwa, mtfir 
and m the service of Sindia. And Tippoo 
m Mysore had gone so far m making an alliance with 
the French m Mauritius that they landed a force at 
Mangalore to join him Wellesley interfered at once , he 
partly persuaded and partly forceoihe two friendly powers, 
the Nizam and the Peshwa, to put themselves under the 
protection of the English and send away their French 
troops 

9 He then demanded that Tippoo should disband 
his force, but he did not obej War followed, and in the 
spnng of 1799 English armies marched on Conquest 
Sermgapatam General Hams, under whom ofMysore. 
Colonel Wellesley (afternards Duke of Wellington) was 
serving, mov^cd with 20,000 men from Madras Fiom 
Bombay General Stuart came vvath a smaller force 
Tippoo met Stuart, but failed to turn him , he then 
hurried off to resist the army from Madras The English 
defeated him at Malavelly, and then besieged Sennga- 
patam early in April A month later General Band 
stormed this great fortress, which was desperately 
defended Tippoo died fighting m the gateway So 
ended the family of the Mysore usurpers, who were fierce 
Mohammedan despots that had set their feet on the 
necks of the Hindoos of the Deccan Lord Wellesley 
restored a lailer of the old line, and Mysore gave no 
further trouble The Deccan was now safe, with the 
Nizam protected by English troops and no longer in- 
dependent The Carnatic, too, now became an English 
province dependent on the Governor of Madras , and 
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the Nabob Vizier in Oude was compelled to takCjmstcad 
of his owTi troops, a Bntish force for whom he paid a 
large sum of mone> 

10 The Mysore war had put an end to two great 
powers, but a third remained, the hlahratta nation Of 
Warmth the seieral powers into which the race was 
UieMah divided the Peshwa was the head, but all 

rrttas lae 

Pcsh^^-a were reaJIj independent, and were e^enni'aJs 
The two most ambitious and powerful leaders were 
Sindia and Holkar These not onlj made war one upon 
another, but also as rivals threatened the Peshwa. Lord 
Welleslej interfered to save the temtones of the Peshwa, 
who was then partly forced, and partly led by his fears 
of Sindia and Holkar, to agree to the treaty of Bassein 
1802, which reduced him to the level of the Nizam, a 
subject protected by English troops 

11 Sindia and the Raja of Nagpore determined not 

to let the lands of the Peshwa become English according 
Sindia, fo the treaty of Bassein, so they tried to get 

»8o 3 Holkar to join them ana to make the Peshwa 

leave his new masters Weilesley found out their 
plan and was too quick for them , he declared war, 
August 1803, and at once attacked Sindia on all sides 
General Wellesley in the Deccan took the great fort of 
Ahmednuggur and occupied all the district south of the 
Godavery Then with his small army of 4,500 men he 
attacked Sindia’s entrenched camp of 50,000 men at 
Assay e, further north Smdia’s armv fought well, but the 
English troops simply walked right ov er his guns and his 
infantry , w ith the loss of one third of their number 
The Mahratta force was broken up, and the remains 
dm en bey ond the m cr Taptee General Lake mean- 
while attacked Sindia’s possessions in Hindostan proper, 

T hich reached from the SuUej on the west to Allahabad 
on the east He took the stronghold of Allygurh, and 
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pushed on to Delhi where he beat a portion of Sindia’s 
French forces He next took Agra after a siege, and de- 
feated the enemy in a hard-fought battle at Laswarree. In 
less than half a year Lord Wellesley had broken the pou er 
of the Mahrattas and made his o^vn authonty supreme 

12 One Mahratta chief, Holkar, had not joined his 
rival Smdia, but his habit of plundering his neighbours 
soon brought him to war with Lord Wellesley, Holkar, 
and he too, like the others, had to submit 

13 But before tire v/ar was fully over Lord Wellesley 
w as recalled by the authonties m England in 1 805 They 
did not at all like the things that he had done, 

though he had made England supreme in Xord 
India Their desire was for peace and no 'VeUesiey 
interference, but Lord Wellesley knew, better than they 
did, that peace could not be firm till England was able 
to forbid the natn e States to tear one another to pieces 
Years later, when the opposite plan had been tried, men 
saw at last that Lord Wellesley had been right 

14 Lord Cornwallis landed m India, and died His 
successor. Sir George Barlow, 1805-1807 did the oppo- 
site to what Wellesley had done , that is to say, s,r George 
he would not interfere in anything which lay 

outside of English territory This meant war on all sides 
between native States, and the rise of great conquerors 
such as Holkar and Sindia, who made tliemselves masters 
of smaller States which w'ere more friendly to England 

15 Lord Minto (1S07-1812) intended to follow the 
same plan, but he soon found that he could not leai e the 
native States alone He could not help inter- 

fering so far as to make Runjeet Sing, the 
greatest of the Sikh leaders, keep to the west of the river 
Sutlej So the English frontier w as mov cd from the Jumna 
as far as the Sutlej A powerful expedition sent by Lord 
Minto (1810) took the Isles of Bourbon and hlauritius 
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from Trance This nndc the Eastern trade Of England 
quite safe by putting an end to the last remnant of 
Ercnch pow cr in I ndian w aters 


CHAPTER PII 


INDIA UNDER JUT NI \V CHARTER 

I Down to this tune, b> their charter, the East 
India Company had kept all the trade with India and the 
The new East to tlicmsch cs , other persons could not 
ihincr enter the country to trade or to settle there 
lndnn^°^ Even those missionaries who would liaie 
trade JS13 tried to teach the people were forbidden , but 
now the twenty jears, for which the latest charter lasted, 
were coming to an end It would soon be needful to ask 
Parliament for a new one, but Englishmen w'cre no 
longer willing to let the Company have their own way so 
much The ministers too saw that greater freedom of 
trade with India would be good for England So the 
new charter which was given to the Company in 1813 
made a great change Though the Directors did not like it, 
their monopoly of trade was taken aw ay, and the trade w ith 
India, though not with China, was made free to all English 
merchants Missionaries were allow’cd m the countr\ 

2 Lord Moira, Marquess of Hastings, succeeded the 
Earl ofMinto as Governor-General, 1813-1822 At home 
The Mar former da) s he had disliked Lord Welleslev ’s 
qiicss of plan of interference, and had said that native 
Hastings. States should be left alone In India lie soon 
changed his opinion, and made known his determination 
to exercise authority over the whole land, to control native 
States, and to keep peace between them 

3 His first troubles were with the Nepaulese on the 
northern frontier, and the Pindarce and Patan freebooters 
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m central India The po^v er of N epaul had lately groira, 
and the Nepaulese, or Goorkhas, had come doivn into the 
plains beyond their own frontier After often War wth 
ravaging the British borders they at last tned 
to take possession of all lands north of the Ganges 
Negotiations failed and war became needful The country, 
a valley enclosed within the lofty ranges of tlie Himalaya, 
was most difficult to get at, but it was necessary to strike 
a decisive blow Four expeditions started from different 
points to invade the country, and of these, three failed , 
but the fourth, under General Ochterlony, passed range 
after range of the mountains, and took fort after fort in 
spite of a most brave resistance The same general again 
made a successful campaign early in the next year The 
Nepaulese, twice defeated, sued for peace when Katman- 
dhoo, the capital, n as threatened A treaty of peace was 
made, and Nepaul has been afriendly neighboureversincc 
4 The Pindarees and Patans were robber bands who 
Ind long lived by plundering central India In 1815- 
1817, they crossed the Nerbudda into the ThePm 
Lnghsh lands , they reached the Kistna, and 
again as far as the Coromandel coast, burning hundreds 
of villages and torturing the people Lord Hastings at 
last determined to make the other powers join with him 
md put down these robbers The smaller pnnees, such 
.IS Nagporc, Bhopal, Oodypore, and Jeypore, were very 
glad to have the Lnghsh to protect them But the inter- 
ference was not so pleasing to the Peshwa Bajee Rao, or 
Sindia, or to the chiefs of HolkaPs state The Peshwa, 
V ho was willing to do anything to lessen the power of 
.he English, openly helped the Pindarees All central 
India was in confusion But the English power was too 
strong The Peshwa’s forces were overthrown in the 
battle of Kirkec, and his capital, Poona, was taken The 
army of HolkaPs state was broken at the battle of Mehid- 
c U 
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pore, on the Sipree The Pindaree chiefs, then left to 
themselves, ^vcre no match for the English , their forces 
were broken up in se\eral fights and disappeared in a few 
montlis The great ruer Indus was now declared to be 
the boundar> of English dominion 

5 Thus Lord Hastings’ plan was successful, and 
sccunty and greater prosperity in after jears followed 
Successor from keeping the natne princes at peace 
Hayings’ England statesmen and the Directors 

poiicj of the Company alike did not understand the 

needs of tlie English position in India, and beheicd that 
increase of territory was the one great eiil to be guarded 
against Yet the growth of English pow er so far brought 
peace and sccunty in India that Lord Hastings was able 
to cany out w ise dianges, suited to tlie countiy Good and 
peaceful gotemment became possible when the Englisl 
were no longer afraid of subjects or neighbours, Hastings 
encouraged the education of the nati\es, and at the same 
time helped the growth and freedom of the press and of 
a public opinion His firm, prudent, and liberal w aj of 
niling w as a go\ eming of India for the good of the people 
of India 


CHAPTER VIII 

PITT AS A PEACE MIMSTER 

I It has been told before how Pitt was made minister 
and how bj his help the king won in the great con- 
stitution struggle against the VTiig houses, and set up 
again the pow er of the crowm It seemed at first as if 
the kingw'ould again have his mvn way as in the days of 
Lord North and the American War But it was not 
reall> so, for Pitt w as strong in the support of the people, 
which North had never been Pitt felt himself the 
minister of the Commons rather than of the king 
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Pitt remained in power for almost eighteen years, 
December 1783-March 1801, about ninejears of peace 
and about nme years of war "With the sup- Pittbe 
port of the king, of the House of Commons, 
and of the country, he was supreme With 1783- 
such an able statesman, of commanding ability and 
powerful will, the king could not have his own way as much 
m the state as he had before But ev en Pitt made com- 
mon cause witli the king, and moving away from his 
early pnnciples, cared less for the wishes of the people, 
and became more decidedly the king’s Tory^ minister 

2 Dunng the early years of Pitt’s pow et he was a wise 
and capable ruler, and he was willing to trust the people 
much He was a peace minister, and his „ . , 

energies were devoted to make the country the finan- 
prosperous F mance, commerce, parhamen- 
tary reform, and the government of Ireland took up his 
attention 

As regards finance he did many useful things In 
the late w ars the national debt had grow n till it reached 
about 250,000,000/ Taxes had been laid on at hap- 
hazard to meet the needs as they arose Pitt set before 
him the reduction of the debt as an important end of all 
financial measures He saved much for the country and 
encouraged honest dealing by his plan of borrowing 
money by public contract, and so getting it at the lov est 
possible interest And he did much good by publishing 
the accounts of the money received and paid by govern- 
ment By lowering the heavy duties on tea, wine, and 
spints, which were fast handing over tlie trade of the 
country to smugglers, he lessened smugghng, improved 
trade, and raised the rev enue The pajanents of customs 
duties on goods unported, and of excise duties on thmgs 
made in tlie country, were very many and very difficult 
to calculate By doing away with these many duties, 

QQ3 
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and fixing instead one single duty on each article, he 
saved merchants much trouble and made taxation less 
unpopular The increase of revenue soon allowed him to 
take off some of the worst taxes — among others, those on 
retail shops and on women servants 

3 Pitt also tried to get nd of the high protective 
duties which crushed the trade of Ireland These duties 
The Com were heavy taxes laid on Irish goods, and 
^ merce biU intended to enable English manufact- 

urers to make and sell things much cheaper than Irish- 
men could do He wished by taking away these duties 
to give free trade to Ireland, and so to place her in a 
situation of commercial equality with England. Already 
since 1780 European produce might be imported through 
Ireland , the same freedom was now (1784-5) to be ex- 
tended to Amencan and African trade Pitt’s first pro- 
posals passed through the Irish Parliament with one 
small alteration After many changes the bill which 
embodied them was carried in the teeth of the English 
merchants and manufacturers, and in spite of Fox and 
the Whigs, who both opposed free trade and did not wish 
to do anything more for Ireland But after all it could 
not be got through the Irish Parliament sitting at 
Dublin, because Grattan, Flood, and Curran persuaded 
It to asseit its independence of England A commercial 
treaty with France (1786) did away with many high 
duties which were intended to stop trade Instead of 
them small duties were fixed, which did not prevent 
merchandise from being brought in, and yet paid some- 
thing towards the revenue Thus the treaty increased 
the commerce betw een the hvo countries, and was a step 
towards freedom of trade 

4. Following the example of his father, Pitt had early 
in his life thrown himself earnestly into the question of 
parliamentary reform, but with little success In 1785 
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he brought for^vard his measure He proposed to take 
away the right of sending members to Parliament from 
thirty-six decayed boroughs, and to give tueir Reform of 
se\enty-two members to the largest counties, rari'^ment 
and to the cities of London and Westminster He gave a 
vote m counties to copyholders, or tenants holding lands 
under a lord of a manor, and means were provided by 
which members should be given to populous towTis, and be 
taken from other boroughs which might decay from time 
to time But on such a qucsUon Pitt’s follow'ers would 
not follow him, and he was beaten by a large majont> 
He found little support m the country’, for it had been 
made indifferent by prospenty and good government 
5 Towards the end of 1788, during a serious illnes<’, 
the king lost his reason After a tune it was doubtful if 
he w ould recover, and the question of a Re- 
gency, to rule m his place, was talked about gency EiU, 
There is no provision in English law for any 
exercise of royal power dunng incapacity, or tlie minonty, 
of a sovereign The Pnnce of Wales was of age, and it 
was proper that he should be Regent, but there were 
many difficulties in the way He was not on good terms 
with the king, and his conduct had made him unpopular 
in the country , he had so openly taken the side of the 
chiefs of the Opposition m Parliament, that it was certain 
he would dismiss the king’s ministers as soon as he could 
To help him to power seemed to be taking part against 
the king himself When Parliament met in December, 
Fox made matters worse by rashly saj’ing that the Pnnce 
of Wales had a nght to the Regency, a nght as clear as 
in the case of the death of the sovereign. Pitt answeied 
that he had no nght more than another person, unless 
Parhament gave it to him. Fox tned to explain away 
his words, and the Pnnce himself said that he claimed 
no such nght Still Parliament looked into what had 
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been done m former tunes in sucb cases At last, after 
many delays, a Regency BiU setting forth Pitt’s view had 
almost passed the third reading in the House of Lords, 
when the king’s recovery put an end to the whole thing 
The Bill had given the care of the king’s person and the 
authority over his household to the queen , the legency 
to the Prince of Wales, and the royal power, with certain 
limitations "When, in 1810, the kin^s health gave way 
so that he lever recovered, the Prince of Wales was made 
Regent by a Regency Bill founded on that of Pitt, ivith 
almost exactly the same hmitations The king recovered 
his health in the midale of February 1789, to the very 
great joy of all classes, and the delight of the people at 
having escaped the rule of the Prince of Wales and his 
friends made the minister’s power greater than ever 

6 For some years the foreign policy of Pitt was 

peaceful and of small interest The Pence of Versailles 
Foreign had been favourable enough to England to be 

policy welcome, but the two countries had continued 

to distrust each other 

7 Differences had arisen in Holland between the 

^ I democratic party, supported by the Court of France, and 
I the Stadholder, as the chief magistrate of 

Holland Holland was called, upheld by his brother- 
in-law, the King of Prussia Pitt would not interfere at 
this time, but in 1788, England, Prussia, and the Stad- 
holder of Holland made an alliance, by which they agreed 
to defend each other against any enemy Thus England 
and Pnissia became responsible for the independence of 
the United Provinces 

8 Pitt, in tlie next thing he did, met with his first 
serious check. Under the Empress Catherine, Russia 
Russia and was growang strong, and pushing southwards 
Turtey pjtt; matched the war between Russia and 
Turkey (1788-91) ivith all the anxiety which English- 
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men have felt m this century The Russians stormed 
and sacked Ockzakow, at the mouth of the Boug, and 
established themselves on the Black Sea (17S8) Their 
great general, Suwarrow, drove the Turks across the 
Danube and occupied Wallachia (1789) When Suwarrow 
sacked Ismail, a fortiess at the mouth of the left arm of 
the Danube, and slaughtered about 30,000 Turks with 
horrible barbarity, Pitt wished, even at the risk of war, to 
prevent Russia from taking any territory from Turkey 
But the country would not hear of war for such a cause, 
and Turkey was stripped of the land beyond the Dniester 


CHAPTER IX 

ENGLAND DURING THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 

I A TIME, however, came when foreign affairs held the 
chief place, and the great peace minister w'as driven into 
war The war soon greatly upset his peace- ^ ^ 

ful plans at home, and by and by made him the French 
rule less wisely, and w'lth less trust in the ^tevoluuon l 
people The Fiench Revolution of 1789 was such a 
great event that men were forced to think of it before 
everything else It altered men’s notions of politics, and it 
changed for a time the whole face of the map of Europe 
The extravagant and selfish despotism of the French 
monarchy, and the oppression of the people by the nobles, 
had brought France to a state of discontent and distress 
in which peaceful and sufficient leform w’as almost im- 
possible I or years the notion that men ought to rule 
themselves and not be ruled entirely by a king and his 
nobles, had been set forth in French writings The idea 
of 1 revolution, or change of government, had been in 
men’s minds In 1789 things came to a head The 
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States-General, a kind of parliament, at last, after an 
interval of 175 years, had been called together by 
Lewis XVI, who was desirous of reforms It declared 
Itself the National Assembly, and took to itself the pover 
of the other Estates Riots broke out in Pans and else- 
where , the Bastille, which was the great prison m Pans 
w’as destroyed , the abolition of all pnvileges or special 
rights of nobles, of clergy, and of all classes, was swiftly 
decreed The feeble but well-meaning king was helpless 
in his capital, the nobles were soon in evile 

2 Most Englishmen were glad at the news of the 
overthrow of despotism Ereedomhad been gamed, they 
Feeling in thought , at somc evpense, no doubt, but 
England things would soon settle down into order and 
a better government But there avere some Englishmen 
who, like Burke, disapproved even from the first, and 
when, after a time, the revolutionists grew more and 
more violent, and showed themselves unable to set up a 
firm and free government, English opinion became less 
in their favour 

3 The effect of the French Revolution on English 
politics was most marked Burke violenMy attacked 
„ , those who agreed with it, while Fox con- 
of the Whig stantly praised them in extravagant language 
party -pjjg difference of opinion destroyed the long 
friendship of these two great statesmen The same dif 
ference gradually broke up the \Vhig party', for not only 
Burke, but later the Duke of Portland also, and others, 
ceased to act with F ox and Shendan, and began to sup- 
port the government Thus the opposition became 
weaker in Parliament, had less hold on the country, and 
at the same time grew more \iolent 

4 Pitt, at first not sorry for the overthrow of the 
French Court, was most anxious to keep aloof from French 
politics , but this became impossible A small portion of 
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the Englibh people greatly admired the French RevolutioUj 
and their unguarded language and conduct drove the 
majonty to extreme opinions of the very op- ' 

posite kind Societies and cluhs m some societies m 
English towns connected themselves with 
the Pans clubs, and their conduct led to disturbances 

5 The opening of the year 1792 rvas prosperous, and 
peace seemed so sure that both parties in the House of 
Commons agreed in reducing the forces But Growing 
on the Continent the violence of republicans doings 
was terrifying the governments and leading m France 
them to be very watchful over their own subjects, and to 
be willing to make war against France The English 
ministry still wished for peace, and determined to put 
down with a high hand all signs of agreement with French 
republicanism With this intention Pitt was gradually 
led on to interfere with what people did and said in a 
way that became very oppressive In France the As- 
sembly was powerless before the mob of Pans, and the 
king’s life was tlireatened 

6 At this moment the governments of Austria and 
Prussia determined to invade France, put down the 
republicans, and restore King Lewis XVI to 

power A large army was to enter France France 
from the north, under the Duke of Brunswick, AT5tna°and 
and a force of French exiles was to join him Frussia. 
llie invasion was wrong, because the French people had 
a right to change the government of their own land iJ 
they pleased These two States that interfered are to be 
blamed for bringing on the general European w ar that 
followed France did not at that time threaten Prussia 
or the Empire, and how'ever much foreigners might dis- 
like the condition of monarch\ in France, there was no 
call for interference. And the Duke of Brunswick made 
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such demands and put forth such threats as a great 
nation could not endure 

7 This foreign interference at once led to a new re- 
volution in F ranee , the lung and queen were impnsoned , 

the National Assembly was replaced by a 
of'the Kmg Convention in September, hich at once voted 
of France. away With the monarchy All power 

feu into the hands of the extreme men among the re- 
publicans, of whom one smaU party after another gained 
the upper hand 

8 Meanwhile the allies took the frontier towns of 
Longivy and Verdun, and might have pushed on to Pans , 
Successor but their slowness gave the French generals 
the French Dumouriez and KeUermann time to unite their 
forces forces and stop the way After a slight de- 
feat at Valmy in September, the allied forces left France 
Dumounez then occupied Brussels and the district to 
the Meuse (then the Austrian Netherlands), and other 
French forces gained successes in Germany and Savoj 

9 It was natural that the French republicans should 
be inclined to make war in their turn, when, for the 
Violent moment, the fear of foreign in\ asion was pas'- 

Proud of their successes, butwith entire want of 
Comenuon good judgment, the Convention published the 
‘Decree of November 19,’ offering help to all nations 
that desired to recoi er freedom, in other words, to cast 
off their kings , and they annexed Savoy to France A 
demand which the French made for the opening of the 
trade of the river Scheldt nas an attack upon the indepen- 
dence of Holland, and upon England, which was bound 
by treaty to Holland 

The Decree of November 19 was received almost as 
a declaration of var against monarchy, and against all 
countries ruled by kings A change uas soon to be 
foimd in the words of the English ministry England 
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was dnfting on towards \\ar At the opening of Parba- 
ment in December, the king's speech urged an increase 
of the army, and, whilst hoping war might be avoided, 
gave a warning that war was likely The execution of 
the King Lewis (January 1793) led to an open breach 
with France, and in February war was declared by France 
against England and Holland 


CHAPTER X 
PITT AS A -WAR MINISTER 

X The English entered on the war rather unwillingly 
Pitt felt bound to defend Holland, but did not W'ant to 
interfere within F ranee, though he thought the p,tt did not 
war would be short, and would end in the de- 
feat of tlie republicans The first division of the w'ar 
dates from February 1793 till the peace negotiations of 
Basle and Pans in tlie spring and autumn of 1796 

2 The French, under Diimounez, at once invaded 
Holland, but the Austrians, entering Belgium, forced them 
to retire, and won back all the Netherlands Nor were 
the French at first more successful on the Lower Rhine, 
for the alhes took Mentz Dumounez, vexed at the con- 
stant interference of the Convention in mihtary matters, 
and desirous of playing a great part in a restoration of 
the monarchy, entered into a treasonable correspondence 
with the allies His schemes failed, but he passed 
over to the Austrians, and then went to England, where 
he was little heard of aftenvards An English ex- 
pedition under tlie Duke of York landed and rwlure of 
joined the Austnans, but the campaign was 
badly managed by the allies Instead of pressing for- 
ward with energy, they wasted time on the sieges of 
Valenciennes, Condd, and Quesnoy, in which success 
was of little use An allied fleet failed to save the aty 
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and port of Toulon for their French royalist fnends 
And no help uas given to the royalists who rose in La 
Venddc till the struggle was over, and a fearful slaughter 
of the peasantry made further icsistance hopeless 

3 Meanwhile all France hid been roused to fury The 
arrogance of the allied invaders, the treason of Dumouriez, 
The Com the fall of the frontier fortresses, the threat ol 
Pvibfic ^ march on Pans, made the republicans fran tic 
Safely The Girondists, as the party nas called that 
had gathered round the deputies from Bordeaux and the 
department of the Gironde, lost all influence They 
were the more moderate party m the Convention, but now 
power passed to the Jacobins (June 1793), of whom a 
small committee became rulers of France Robespierre, 
St Just, and the Jacobins, forming the Committee of 
Public Safety, were m power for nearly fourteen months 
and their tyranny in Pans and other cities well earned 
Its name of ‘ The Reign of Terror ’ The ‘ Revolutionary 
Tribunal,’ as the men who acted as judges were called, 
put thousands to death, trjung, condemning, and execut- 
ing in a day Cartloads of victims were slaughtered 
every day, often iv ithout even the pretence of a reason 
the Queen Mane Antoinette among the number It ivas 
a horrible time, but any government of Frenchmen 
seemed to the people better than the rule of foreign con- 
querors So France submitted easily to the patriotic 
Jacobins, who quickly taught France her power for war, 
and successfully defied Europe And in this the people 
were wise, for avhen the Reign of Terror passed aw ay, 
r ranee was still powerful and safe from the foreign foe 
4. The campaigns of 1794 and 1795 brought no 
honour to England The Duke of York failed to take 
CampaijTis Dunkirk, and the defeat of the Austrians at 
of 1794-5 the battle of Flcurus lost Belgium The 
French e\en pressed on into Holland, and were weU 
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rccencd by a laige republican party, who did not like 
the English alliance An expedition to the Bay of 
Quiberon to assist the Chouans, or royalist insurgents m 
Brittany, nas a disgraceful failure On the German 
frontier the successes of France brought out the jealousies 
of the German States, and in 1795 Prussia made peace, 
leaving the Austrians and England to cairy on the war 
The English fleet under Lord Howe gained a great 
victory over the French in the Channel on June i, 1794? 
a victory always named from the date only English 
arms prevailed in India and the West Indies, and English 
forces gained Ccjlon, Malacca, and the Cape of Good 
Hope Disturbances in Corsica ended in the expulsion 
of the French and the union of Corsica to the crown of 
England for a time But these things did not make up 
for the ill-success on the Continent 

5 Early in 1796 there seemed an opportunity of mak- 
ing peace, and little reason for longer war The alliance 


was broken up, Holland was more friendly to 
France than to England, the hope of restonng 
monarch) in France was gone, for a stable 


III elTcct of 
the war on 
England 


republican government was m power theie The Avar 


had become unpopular in England Trade had suffered, 
banks had failed, taxes wcie pressing heavily, and the 
debt baa been greatly increased The war had changed 
Pitt too, and his homo policy Believing monaichy to be 
in peril, he and his paity had acted as if they saw revolution 
all round them The Habeas Corpus Act Avas suspended 
for the time, and so people could be put m prison, and 
kept in prison without being tried The freedom of the 


press Avas almost put down, freedom of speecli almost 
at an end, spies and informers aa ere everyAvhere One 
bookseller, RidgAiay, had been punished for selling 
Paine’s ‘Rights of Man,’ a book Avhich A\'as a coarse 
attack upon Monarchy It had been pubhshed in 
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England and U had been already condemned m a couit 
ofIanja\bile the author was in Pans joining in the Trench 
Revolution Another bookseller, Holt, a\ho a\as also 
editor of a newspaper, had died in pnson for publishing an 
address on reform In Scotland matters were still worse, 
but cacrjwherc the law as as sea ere, and the judges averc 
ready to press it so as to meet ca cry case At last, the 
city of London began to make a stand against the t> ranny 
of the courts, and the juitcs of citizens refused to find 
men guiltj who aacre brought to trial for treason When 
a jury (December 1793) acquitted Perrj, the editor of a 
newspaper, who was accused of publishing a seditious 
libel because he asked for parliamentary reform, and aahen 
(December 1794) a prosecution for high treason against 
Home lookc and others failed, people again began to 
feel confidence in the law courts 

6 With the countrj thus disluibcd peace had been 

needed, and Pitl had become walling for peace Ncgotia- 
rm deiires I'ons wcrc opened, but tlic Trench Director), 
peace, 179S (],(. goaemment was called, a' as elated 

with success, had grand plans of conquest, and distnistcd 
the English desire for peace Trance refused to giac up 
Belgium or Hollander Milan, which she had annexed 
hloreoicr England was almost without allies, and the 
Director), careless of the fact that not England but 
Prussia and Austria had made the war upon her, turned 
w ith a savage hate against England and against Pitt, to 
humble them before all Europe fhe peace negotiations 
came to nothing 

7 After the negotiations of 1796 the nature of the 
war was changed, and tlic feeling of the English people 
Changed 3^50 They had cared little to support the 
thcTar' government m attacking France, or m helping 

continental despots to overthrow the republic 
Many had feared that w ar and victory endangered their 
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oun liberties But now peaceable England was on its 
defence against a proud enemy, and Pitt, as the champion 
of his country in a war which could not be helped, was 
stronger than ever 

8 The French Government was no longer merely de 
fending itself, but now threatened to invade Ireland and 
even England Both Holland and Spam had Xmasion of 
joined France, and so iiitli the Dutch and 
Spanish fleets the French hoped to sweep the English 
navy off the seas, if not to conquer England But die Insh 
conspirators and tlie French Government did not work 
together An expedition to Bantry Bay, in Ireland, failed, 
and tlie landing of 1,400 men at Fishguard, in Pembroke- 
shire, February 1797, was ridiculous Without artillery, 
deserted by the frigates that brought them, this small body 
surrendered at discretion to Lord Cawdor, who had 
gathered a still smaller force of volunteers, yeomanry, and 
militia 

9 In the same month, lebruary 1797, Admiral Sir J 
Jervis and Commodore Nelson met a very powerful 
Spanish fleet off Cape St Vincent, and gam- 

mg a considerable victory, forced them to St. Vincent 
retire to Cadiz The Dutch fleet dunng the Camper 
summer had been prevented by the weather 
fiom trying to join the French at Brest WTien m October 
they did put out, an English fleet under Admiral Duncan 
attacked them off Camperdown,nine miles fiomland, and 
after a most obstinate battle, took more than half the ships 

10 These successes put an end to any serious attempt 
at invasion But during this year the country was troubled 
by serious mutinies in the fleets at Spithead 

and the Nore m April and May Foitunately the ncetf 
the dangers passed aw'ay The Admiralty 
yielded m the one case to reasonable and fairly urged 
claims of sailois badly paid, badly fed, and badly cared 
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for In the otl.er ca5e they showed firmness in refusing 
insolent demands, and punished a few ringleaders who had 
behaved ^ eiy ill 

II Though the mvasion of England was still threat- 
ened, the mind of Napoleon Bonaparte, who was now 
Napoleon nsmg to power in France, was bent on a dif- 
mtgypt. ferent scheme. From the southern port of 
Toulon he aimed at the conquest of Egypt, SjTia, and 
possibly of India. In July 179S, after seizing Malta, he 
landed in Egjqit, took Aboukir, Rosetta, and Alexandria, 
and soon pushed on to Cairo Though Nelson was sent 
off early in Maj to watch tlie French fleet, it was not 
till August that he found them Sexteen sail w ere draw n 
up at anchor, in a safe position in the harbour of 
Aboukir, well supported b> guns on the shore Nelson, 
who had a plan for e\erj thing that might happen, 
worked his ships in alongside of the Frenchmen, and 
began a battle which lasted all night from sunset Two 
French ships of the line and two fngales escaped, but 
bj morning the xictor} of the English was complete. 

This grand xactory of the Nile, or Aboukir Baj, did 
much to make Napoleon’s expedition to Egjqit an entire 
failure He, however, still aiming at the conquest of 
bjTia, reduced El Ansh Gaza, and Jaffa, but his march 
was stopped b\ the fort of Acre Sir Sidney Smith, 
whose ships had been blockading the port of Alexandna, 
set off vo the help of the Pacha m command of Acre, and 
capturing the French ships wath a battering tram of great 
guns cn h.s v o) age, w-as in Ume to aid in the defence 
The place was m a comLtion unfit for resistance, }et 
those who were inside, bj untinng work and undaunted 
courage, were able to hold out for sixt} dajs, and when 
in great distress were reheved by fresh troops The 
siege was raised in May 1799, Sjna saved, and Napoleon 
verj soon returned to Cairo and to France The French 
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occupation of Egypt lasted two y ears longer, but its im- 
portance was over In March 1801 a force of 1 5,000 men 
under Sir Ralph Abercromby landed at Aboukir, and de- 
feated the French army which opposed them On the sur- 
render of Cairo m June and of Alexandria m August, the 
French army agreed to leave the country, while the fleet 
fell into the hands of the English A body of 7,000 sepoy s 
from India under Sir David Baird arrived too late to share 
the fighting, but their lery presence showed how utterly 
tlie eastern schemes of Napoleon had come to nothing 
12 When Napoleon hurried home from Egypt in 
August 1799, he put an end to the Directory, and soon 
under the name of First Consul became chief 
ruler of France Men rvere mostly glad of the supreme m 
change The Directory had been ruling feebly, 
vhile Napoleon soon gave Frenchmen plenty of glory 
Ills rule was firm, and fairly just, and while he acted 
os one who had no mere party ends to gam, he did not 
seem to undo the good of the Revolution He gave 
1 ranee order, and good law, and even when he made 
himself Emperor, liis subjects felt that there was social 
equality for all below him The ycai 1800 was a year of 
French successes under the rule of Napoleon One 
French army under Moreau overran Bavaria Napoleon 
himself, by a very bold plan, crossed the Alps to the rear 
of the Austrian army which was besieging Genoa, entered 
Milan, gained a victory at Marengo, near Alessandria, 
and forced the Austrians to give up all North Italy, 
except Genoa, to France Later m the year Moreau 
gamed the battle of Hohenlmden, which opened the 
way over the nver Inn to Vienna, and placed Austna 
at his feet The Austrian Emperor was compelled to 
agree to the treaty of Luneville (1801) which ceded the 
nnd on the left bank of the Rlime, and gave France the 
Rhine for her borde' fiom Basle to its mouth, while the 
r II 
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Adige became the border of the Cisalpine Repubhc, ■which 
Napoleon controlled 

13 In iSoi England stood alone at war with France 
The continental states either had been subdued by 
Napoleon, or were too weak to resist him, or, like the 
Northern, or Baltic, powers had their own cause of quarrel 
The North agamst England Paul, the Emperor of Russia, 
cm League jigajj of this Northern League, was hos- 
tile to England partlj from a half-insane admiration 
for Napoleon, partly because of the old grievance about 
the nght of search of ■vessels under a neutral flag 
Sweden and Denmark followed his lead, and ev'en 
Prussia was unfnendl} Things abroad looked dark for 
England, and the> w ere little brighter at home. The 
mmistrj had not cared to listen to Napoleon’s proposals 
for peace made soon after his return from Egj'pL Thej 
had misjudged the strength of France, and had fancied 
that the many changes of the government were signs 
tliat die Revolution was failing, and the republic would 
come to an early end Now Englishmen longed for 
peace, for the distress in the country had grown great 
and the price of com was veiy high Moreover, Pitt 
had resigned office on the Catholic Emancipation 
question ^ He felt that, after the union of Ireland w ith 
England, Roman Catholics ought at once to be freed 
from those laws which gave them less hbert} than other 
people had Espeaallj he wished that they should be 
able to become members of the House of Commons 
He would have passed a law givang diem such freedom 
As the king would not consent, Pitt would no longer be 
Ills minis‘er The king, however, became incapable of 
attending to business, and so the new ministers were not 
^et in office 


* See page 621 
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14. The power of the navy and the firmness of 
Nelson at this moment saved England by breaking up the 
threatening Northern League A fleet v as sent out in 
March 1801 under Sir Hyde Parker, with Nelson second 
in command The object was to separate Denmaik from 
the League, or to take her fleet, that it might Bombwd- 
not fall into French hands After many copen^ 
delays the fleet passed up the Sound and kasen 
anchored oft Copenhagen When the Danes had refused 
to accept the terms offered, Nelson’s squadron of twelve 
ships opened fire on their fleet and forts, and after some 
hours made the Danish ships stnke their flags A tiuce 
vas made which grew into an armistice, or stopping of 
w ar, for fourteen weeks 

15 And fortunately the death of the Emperor Paul 
caused a change of Russian policy, and peace was made 
witli the Baltic powers, June 1801 The Right 
of search w'as to be confined to men-of-war of Amiens, 
and refused to pnvatcers, and blockades wcie 
to be real, with enough ships of war to close the ports 
and really prevent vessels from getting in or out The 
break-up of the Northern League, added to the decisive 
battle of Alexandria, made the French willing to lenew 
proposals of peace, and these were most acceptable 
England was to give up her conquests, except Ceylon 
and Tnnidad, France to withdraw from Naples and 
Rome, to give up her claims to Malta and Eg>'pt, and 
to leav e Portugal m peace Such were the terms of the 
Peace of Amiens, March 1802, ‘a peace,’ as was truly 
said, ‘which everybody would be glad of, but which no- 
body would be proud of’ But the peace was little or 
nothing more than a truce between foes who were to 
fight again v er)' soon 
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CHAFTER XI 

THE DEMAND TOR TPISU INDEPENDENCE 

I The wish of William III to set up a firm and just 
rule m Ireland had come to nothing He would ha\e 
carried out the Treaty of Limerick, 1691, with all fairness 
in hope that by and by the soreness of defeat would die 
out He could not, how'ever, do as he wished, for few 
people felt with him , and the victory of the Protestants 
had been too complete, so that opposition was hopeless 
for the Roman Catholics They were quite crushed, and 
could only hate tlie injustice which kept them down So 
matters had gone on c\en worse than before the Revolu- 
tion Men in England and Ireland alike would not be 
tolerant of one another’s differences , the government 
had had little patience, and had not paid proper atten- 
tion to the real inteiest of Ireland 

A close union of the two countries, wath no separate 
Paihament at Dublin, with all rights of libertj, religion, 
and trade the same in England and Ireland, under a law' 
fum and equal alike for Englishmen and Irishmen, would 
have been best A career being Ilnis offcicd to all ahl c 
in the government of the whole k'ngdom, and m its army 
and other professions, time would probably have cooled 
those passions which harsh and unequal laws kept at a 
fierce heat For want of such a caiecr at home Irish- 
men were driven to be adv'enturers in Fiance and Spain, 
and to fight against the armies of their country, or to 
cirry off the vigour and the trade of the north to the 
American colonies 

2 As it was, no Roman Catholic could sit in the 
Parliament at Dublin, and therefore a Ia’'ge and grow- 

BadUws population had no voice in 

governing itself Laws were passed against 
the Roman Catholics so harsh that tlicj fould not be 
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carried out , there were laws forbidding Roman Catholics 
to exercise particular professions and trades, law's to 
disable them from inheriting land or holding offices, 
laws to bribe them to become Protestants for the sake of 
lands or offices or pensions These evil laws failed of 
their object, but they made men false and deceitful, and 
they kept up the old religious feuds in a w ay scarcel> 
known elsewhere 

The government of England was no wiser or juster 
in Irish matters than the Parliament at Dublin The 
English people looked upon Ireland as an ill-behaved 
island that must be kept down, and as a dangerous rival 
that must be kept poor They forgot that it is the poor, 
not the rich, who rebel, prosperity w'ould have gone 
far to soothe the discontent, and with peace most parts 
of Ireland w'ould have prospered All chance of prospenty 
was killed by the keeping down of the trade and growing 
manufactures of the island fhe Navigation Act of 1663 
had made a distinction between English ships and Irish, 
• 0 that Irish ships could not trade direct to the colonies, 
and all exports and imports must come first to English 
ports and in English ships When a thriving trade in 
cattle and produce with English ports began to grow up, 
it was stopped in the interest of English farmers The 
nch grass land of Ireland fed immense flocks of 
sheep, and her wool commanded a high price all over 
Europe , butaregulationforbad the sale of Inshwool and 
Irish woollens to any country except England The w ool 
trade was crushed, and the woollen manufactures in like 
manner, and numbers of the most valuable and indus- 
trious inhabitants left the country 

Hence it came about that the Protestants, injured by 
bad laws and bad government, became more disaffected 
towards England than the Roman Catholics were And 
in the lattei pnit of the eighteenth century a demand 
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began to be put fonvard for the entire independence of 
Ireland 

3 As we foUow Irish history through the years of the 
American and European wars down to 1782, we find the 
demand of independence gradually shaping itself, and, 
after giving way in one small point after another, England 
in a moment of desperate difficulty yielded and granted 
a new constitution 

4 Ireland sympathized much with the Americans, for 
their claims for self-government and for free trade were 


those which the Irish had so often made The 
Opposition in the Parliament at Dublin, like -with the 
the Whigs m England, openly said they 
agreed with the colonists , the leader of the Opposition, 
Grattan, piessed the demand for independence just when 
England was getting moie and more into difficulties 
Troops had to be withdrawn for America, and, while 


smuggling grew, lawful trade was almost entirely killed 


by the swarms of privateers who swept the Channel and 


even ventured to engage with men-of-war 


5 The French war (1778) made tlie Presbyterians of 


the north m some measuie leturn to their loyalty , but 
it made the condition of Ireland worse than R,se ofthe 
before, for it ruined what remained of Irish Volunteers 


trade Then England began to give way Some measures 
to quiet Ireland seemed absolutely needful Some lelief 
to trade was given, except to the woollen manufacturers , 
some relief to Roman Catholics, who had been very loyal, 
was given by njaking the penal laws less harsh But 
even then Burke failed to altei the Navigation laws, and 
he lost his seat as member for Bristol because of his 


attempt to get justice for Ireland. The measures which 
England would grant were too insignificant and too late , 
the weakness of England, and her powcrlessness to 
defend Ireland fiom invasion, seemed to call on Irishmen 
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to protect tlicmsclvcs Suddenly, all through the hnd 
bodies of volunteers enrolled themselves, to the number 
of not less than 40,000, under no control of the govern- 
ment, either Irish or English Ihc command was in the 
hands of the leading men of each town or district, and so 
thccontrol of Ireland passed from the hands of ihegovcrn- 
ment into the power of a national army Events moved 
quickl), for the ministr)', pressed by the French war, 
afraid of the volunteers, and urged by the Whigs in the 
English Parliament, gave way to one Irish demand after 
another Concessions, some good, some bad, vv ere made, 
so that the so colled patriots put no limits to their 
demands, and England had no time to consider what 
would be the effect of all this yielding Acts restricting 
trade were hurriedlj done aw a) , the Test Act was 
abolished , a Catholic Relief Bill was no longer refused 
Then came a demand for a repeal of the Act called 
Poymng’s Law, which had given the English Parliament 
control over legislation in Ireland 

6 At last, in April 1782, Grattan brought fonvard a 
motion amounting to a Declaration of Rights, and made 
a demand for the absolute parliamentary independence 
of Ireland His proposals were earned through both 
Houses, and sent to England The ministry had little 
hold upon Ireland , thej jicldcd to avoid an immediate 
outbreak 


CHAPTER XII 
IRELAND FROM 1782-1798 

I The independence of Ireland was now complete 
England no longer claimed to pass laws binding Ireland 
Party The Insh Parliament was to make laws for 
qtiairds, itself But tlic ncw Constitution did not work 
well. The Irish parties quarrelled among themselves The 
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Protestants were by no means willing to give uay to the 
Roman Catholics The government found the Irish 
more troublesome than before Before the end of the 
year Rodney’s great victorj' and the safety of Gibraltar 
lowered the tone of France and Spain, and made an 
honourable peace possible, and England repented of 
having jielded 

During the next few years Irish politics were steadily 
making the union of the two countries necessary, as the 
only possible mode of government Pitt worked for this, 
with freedom of trade, reform of parliament, and Catholic 
emancipation Union, with orwitliout these reforms, was 
the best thing for Ireland, for by it alone could fair rights 
ever be given to the two lehgious parties, and all out- 
breaks be calmly kept dowm 

2 Meanwhile the volunteers melted away, after an 
unsuccessful attempt to get a Reform Bill without giving 
votes to Roman Catholics The unfortunate DiiricuUyof 
failure m 1785, of Pitt’s Commerce Bill,* by 
which he wished to make trade between Eng- Parliament 
land and Ireland free, added to the difficulties Flood, 
Grattan, and Curran alike stirred the passions of their 
countrjmcn to defeat an excellent measure The ab- 
surdity of the new' constitution was shown m 1789 by the 
behaviour of the Irish leaders about the Regency Bill 
Eager to hamper Pitt, and to take any opportunity of 
disagreeing with England, they led the Irish Parliament 
to offer the Regency to the Prince of Wales with full kingly 
power, while the English Parliament was carefully set- 
tling limits and conditions The recovery of the king 
made their conduct fruitless as well as ndiculous In 
^794~S was made plain that any measure of emancipa- 
tion which should give equal political nghts to Inshmen 
would be hopeless while the Insh House of Commons 
remained as it was 


* Seep 594 
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3 The last years of the century were years of great 
trouble The wiser counsels of Grattan no longer pre- 
ThcUnited aailcd , new leaders arose The new bond of 
Irishmen union, the Society of United Irishmen, now be- 
came a re\ olutionary body', and grew more popular and 
more powerful Many of the leaders were wild and rash 
adaenturers, such as Hamilton Rowan and Wolfe Tone, 
full of enthusiasm for French republicanism and of hatred 
for England In Dublin, Belfast, and elsew here a pow er- 
ful Protestant following formed their strength The 
lower classes of Roman Catholics looked to them for the 
signal to root out for ever the Saxon and the heretic from 
the land As has been usual m Insh history , the go\ ei n- 
ment had no difficulty m learning the whole plot IVom in- 
formers, of w horn numbers offered IhcmseU es Outrages 
became common, and had to be put down by force, so 
that a fierce spirit grew on both sides 

4 The first plan was to get the Ficnch to invade 
I-eland and set up an independent republic Wolfe Tone, 
Plots wiih "iih Lord Edward Fitzgerald and Arthur 
hrance O’Connor, two young men of good family, 
negotiated with General Hochc, and an expedition was 
arranged Ea cry thing that the English Government could 
leaa e undone w as left undone The blockading squadron 
which should have been off Brest let the French fleet pass 
Loid Bridport’s fleet from Portsmouth made no attempt to 
find them No force came by sea to stop the enemy, no 
soldiers w-ere sent from England to meet him if he landed 
The ministry disbeheacd the whole story, and it seemed 
that they neither could nor would protect Ireland 

5 Generals Hoche and Grouchx sailed out of Brest 
on a fine night, December i6, 1796, with a fleet of twenty- 
im-asionof eight sail and fifteen transports, and an armv 
Ireland of 15,000 men wcll equipped They were to 
meet off hlizen Head, or later at the Shannon mouth 
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The \\ay was open^ there were no troops worth mention- 
ing m South Ireland, and it was thought that the 
peasantry ivould rise everywhere The fleet separated m 
the darkness of the first night, and one large ship went 
down , during several foggy days the fleet gathered again 
till, on the 2 1 St, off Cape Clear, thirty-five vessels were 
mustered But since the first night the FratenntS, with 
General Hoche on board, w’as nowhere to be seen 
Grouchy waited for Hoche, who never came Then a 
gale drove all to take refuge in Bantry Bay There fog 
shut them in for days, and at last a storm swept them out 
to sea, and back to Brest, where they learnt that General 
Hoche had put into Rochelle, and had never seen Ireland 
The French expedition had come and gone Scarcely a 
man had landed , no Englishman had opposed, no Irish- 
man had aided 

6 The Orange Association of Protestants, so called 
from William of Orange, now began to draw the northern 
republicans to itself, and became by and by a TheOrange 
formidable w eapon wherewith to put down the 
rebels m the south, who were almost all Roman Catholics 


CHAPTER XIII 

IRISH REDELUON OF 1 798 

I The death of Hoche, the battle of Camperdown, 
the nse of Napoleon’s power, put an end to the hopes of 
Ercnch help 

Thrown back on themselves, the leaders fixed on May 
23 for a general rising The government, who knew their 

plans, arrested the committee in Dublin Lord 

Edw'ard Fitzgerald, in a desperate struggle, Edward 
stabbed two officers, one mortally He was 
himself shot, and died m prison of his wounds A 
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Mgoroiis bill \aiii "incl A\ilfiil >oung min, he Incl been led 
b\ unprincipled men lo use most foolisblj the influence 
nhicbbiitb ind position gi\c him Heins r\holl> i\ith- 
out stitesmanlikc quih' cs to itonc for bis unlnppy 
attempt at rcbcll on 

2 The arrest of the committee sated Dublin from a 

massacre which had been catcfullj planned, but the sur- 
fiitoui rounding counties, kildarc, Meath, Wicklow, 
iircik Wexford were soon full of rebellion and 

bloodshed The go\ eminent w os for the moment almost 
helpless, with few troops and those incxpericnrcd T icrce 
attacks were made on scicrnl stations in Kildare which 
were held b) small bodies of icomann andmilitn Tanns, 
country houses, ban acks, ullages, were attacked, pillaged 
md burnt, and unoflending people were massacreil 
with rc\ citing cniclti Carlow was saicd with difficulti, 
and there the troops, after fighting bra\cl\, slaughtered 
the rebels with a icrocity which ■’t the least equalled their 
own In Meath, at lira Hill, the insurgents were at 
once thorough! V beaten I or a moment the icbellion 
hung fire An ofier of submission was made m Kildare, 
and Dundas, the general, was willing to listen Unfortu 
natclj, another band offenng submission was saxagely 
cut down on the Curragh b} yeomanry marching from 
Limerick, and news spread among the rebels tint no 
terms would be granted Martial law had been instantly 
proclaimed, and the terror of the ruling class burst forth 
into mad fury before a luimcd couit-martnl any sus- 
picion was evidence enough to declare a Roman Catholic 
guiU\, and lo hang him The government was scarcely 
strong enough to be cool , no troops arrived from Eng- 
land , tlic Irish veomann and militiavvere led by officeis 
vrild with hate and distrust, and eager for vengeance. 

3 Very’ soon the rebellion in Wexford seemed to 
?xcuse both terror and seventy The chief leader was a 
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pansh priest, Father John Murphy, a bigoted, blood- 
thirsty man, who made the rising into a furious onslaught 
upon heretics, a wild religious war to restore Ireland to 
the true church The Bishop’s palace at Ferns -wexford. 
was wrecked and burned , a small force from 
Wexford w-as o\ erpowered by the pikemen w'ho crowded 
after him in thousands Enniscorthy, a little town 
garrisoned bj some 300 men, was attacked and taken, 
and the Protestants were butchered A great camp avas 
formed on Vinegar Hill, close to the town Here vile 
atrocities, almost equal to those of the Reign of Terror in 
France, were committed in the name of religion, innocent 
prisoners w ere daily murdered in batches Wexford next 
fell into the hands of the rebels, who then began to 
plan an attack on Dublin 

For some days such an attempt had chances of 
^uccess , but time was wasted One division intending 
to make its way thiough Carlow and Kildare was defeated 
at Newtownbarry A second du ision reached New Ross, 
but was frightfully cut up in the streets of the town The 
fighting w as desperate , no quarter w'as given, and the 
angry soldiers could not be held in At midday, before 
the battle was over, a portion of the lebels murdered 
about 300 wretched persons wdiom they had made 
prisoners on their maich A third dn ision, under Murph^ , 
was stopped after a ficice battle at the bridge of Aiklow' 

4 By the middle of June the cause of the rebels 
was hopeless A force of 13,000 men was marching in 
sc\ eral di\ isions to attack the camp of Vinegar ^ 

Hill Ihe rebels fought well, but anything bdiion 
like war was now over Those wdio were in 
Wcxfcid had time for one more vile massacre Nearly a 
hundred prisoners were piked to death m cold blood 
before rescue came Then Wexfoid submitted, the 
leaders, including the fanatic Min pin, were hanged. 
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Simll Innds fiver in'o t’lc \\ .c’lo v mounninv or 

uilo KiU crn>, ■'ml *■*''1 co'nn/icd oi'nfc" A "ion}: 
{pncmmcnt tt)!} ht Invc q iirte I the CO intr^ nt once, but 
invtc I'l fcrocio n ''■ti.ri r *■ n tnlntion . ere co.n/mn, ind 
hrj’c portiOir. cf !h<‘ cotit.'rv \ cc Inrried b; the •■obhc's, 
vvho utfv criii'I tl i. rcb •’i c3 I ccnti'Uis bcj de- 
5 Conu> ’ib \ tent over, tn ci*^dcr tl vt the 

I fi'd I tctt’c.nnt M" iit hold ^ujircioc i.id.f'r) ns veil 
'•<; nv.l ni 'ho •*) Hr •.iithd''cu the ctln* 
<fl/ o'-d:'’ 'n jnwc"' fro n lliero irtt (tnrtnl, V Inch 

* ' ^ \ crt "'cii'i ' V I h v.oicrce, nrid no 1 prochtmrd 

nn nm’icvtv U.it pnt'.v fecin* •'nd 0 1 . vindicttvc 
cor luct of t3’c I’T^hnritr' m Di'b'i'i intc'fc ed with Ins 
ntte npt to quiet tlie co intrj 

C Soon 1 re dnn'rr tnren'e *1 He v^r-d Hrml'rrt 
Iindcd a '•’in'l bndv of htc.ich fr»’'p> it JCilnh n M no 
r.-i ral I'l'ii’che 1 inlnnd Jomtd b} a 

fn Iiundred. ()*■ Jnv'i, be rcnrlud Cnsdebnr, 
*■ where Ocnenl I^nlc’i forre of 3000 nulitit 
and jconnnr) racked a* vj before Inr.i Ihit when I ord 
Cornwallis pheed bim'^clfin the \'a> ontheroadto‘'h,-’o, 
nothin}' rtm rned fo" General Hnmbc t b it to sur'cndcr, 
w ith no terms for h s rebel follower' \ I reach ■•qindrnn 
whicli was connnj: to lits aid was defeated and inovi of 
the vessels tal cn, inchidin" the Ilr v Inch Iiad V.'olfc 
lone on hoard He was tried and condemned, but com 
mitted suicide III jiri'O.i It is a enno, s dlustration of 
the reel lets laade of puttm;: do. n the rebellion, that 
lhoii}:h Wolfe T 0 1C w IS certamU i;uilt\ of treason, Ins 
convrctionhj a court martial was illc^tl, Tid tliou, h 
Ins jud,:Cb liad clio'Cn to trv him as a 'o’dicr, thev 
refused him a soldier’s death and scn'cnccd him to be 
banged 

7 It w.as clear lint Ireland could not govern it'clf in 
romicclion vsiili Lnglaiid It is no less clear to an) one 
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who reads Pitt’s great speech on the subject, that a close 
union between the two countries was good for both 
and needful Pitt made up his mind to carry an Art of 
Union, by which the Insh Parliament should TheUmor 
cease, and Ireland should be represented m the j5n^,“and 
British Parliament The Union was carried irebnd. 
by Pitt’s influence, in spite of slight interest shown 
m England and much hostility in Ireland "Whole- 
sale bribery cleared a passage for it through the Irish 
legislature The Act of Union provided for a United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, with one Parlia- 
ment at Westminster It gave to Ireland representation 
m the Parliament by four spiritual peers sitting by rota- 
tion, and by twenty-eight temporal peers elected for life 
by their own body , and by one hundred members of the 
House of Commons It provided for almost entire 
freedom of trade behveen the two countries And it pi 0- 
vided that the laws of Ireland should remain as then m 
force, with power m the Imperial Parliament to alter 01 
repeal them, or to enact new larvs for Ireland, separately 
or in common w'lth the rest of the realm The Act took 
effect on January t, 1801 It was one of Pitt’s greatest 
measures, and the fault did not he in him that it w'as not 
made still more perfect by the addition of a provision for 
the relief of Roman Catholics from all disabilities Bui 
this was at the moment impossible 
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CHAPTER XIV 

THE EUROPEAN’ ^\AR, 1803-1807 

I liiE ministry of Addington, who succeeded Pitt in 
iSor, was one of the weakest which ln\c ruled England 
Addington was an honourable gentlcimn, who 
Aililin„ton. ],,^d.bccn Speaker of the House of Commons 
for elc\en a cars with some success He had never been 
tlioiight a man of great abihtv, and as First Minister m 
dilllcult times none liad entire confidence in him During 
the months that ended the war, and during the peace 
negotiations, the new ministry earned out Pitt’s plans, 
and were safe wiUi his support 

2 It was clear, even before the end cf 1S02, that the 
peace would not last The result of the fighting had not 
iTiere bccndccisivc cnougli to settle the new posi- 
nwMioftUe tion of France m Europe. The olfi causes of 
dispute remained England and other powers 
felt that France was a neighbour more dangerous than 
cvci , Fiincc, eager to icvcngc attacks upon her, had 
grown fond of war and conquest which biought glorj and 
increase of tcriitorv ihe warlike spirit was kept up by 
Napoleon Ihionapartc that France might need him ns her 
luier anil submit to loss of liberty under his rule His 
aggressive conduct was alarming Europe He annexed 
to France the Island of Flba in August, and Piedmont 
m September , he occupied Parma and Placentia in 
October, and Switzerland about the same lime He had 
some cause of complaint that England had not left Malta 
according to agreement Pie was also angry because 
England received French exiles, and did not picv'cnt them 
from xvriting against him Both nations prepared against 
war, and so providea that there should be war The 
^government, supported b\ Put, dcclaicd war against 
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I'rnncc in l\Ia) 1S03, and soon nficngainst the BnlaM-ui 
KcpubliCj as Holland vis now called 

3 On the part of the Trench Mgorous measures \scrc 

at once taken, and Hano\crvas occupied Before the 
Prcpin other po\\crs\scrc roused, immense prepara- 
In*!-.' fon of' V ere made, as though the %s ar w ere solel> 

Lnpiand for the conquest of England All the coast 
from Brest to Antuerj) vis biisj vith arrangements for 
an imasion, of vhich the headquarters were at Boulogne 
England met the threatened attack vith much spirit, 
\oluntccrs enrolled themsehcsmall places, to the number 
of 300,000 This all ga\c an aim and a popularits to the 
var which had been wanting before 1802 The eagerness 
of the public spirit seemed to outrun the energ) of the 
government, and Addington resigned in April 
unable to withstand the attacks of the Opposition The 
ministr) fell because the countr> believed that Pitt alone 
was able to govern in such perilous times 

4 Pitt’s Second Ministr} lasted from Maj 1S04 to 

Januarj' 1S06, when he diccl The great points of liis 
Tills pohc> were to strengthen the navy to the iit- 

mmistij most, and to make a great European Coalition 
lEoi-jEoC against Napoleon 

During 1S05 Napoleon, now become Emperor ol 
the Trench, had himself crowned King of Italy at Milan, 
and annexed the republic of Genoa Meanwhile, Pitt 
arranged terms of alliance with Russia, and the allies 
were joined b) Austria, and b) Sweden a little later The 
objects were to stop the encroachments of Trance, and 
to withdraw Hanover, Holland, Switzerland, Piedmont, 
and Italy from the control of Napoleon 

5 The Coalition, Pitt’s grand scheme, failed, as we 

Viiicneuics shall see , and the grand scheme of Napoleon 
failure invasion of England failed as en- 

tirclj His plan was ’hat Admiral Villcncuve, with the 
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po^^crful Toulon fleet, should draw auay Nelson’s 
squadron to the West Indies, then, reluming, should 
join the Rochfort squadron and the Spanish fleet, and, 
suddenly sweeping the Channel, should help the invading 
flotilla The plan uas good and had fair chance of success, 
Villeneuve sailed, drew Nelson off to the West Indies, 
and got back to Europe several days before him On his 
return he put in at Ferrol Napoleon’s orders, i\hich he 
found there, were precise Villeneuve was to go to Brest, 
fight the English blockading squadron, and with the Brest 
fleet go up the Channel to Boulogne He sailed instead to 
Cadiz for more ships, believing that his tw enty-nine ships 
of the line were not strong enough to meet the English 
combined fleets Napoleon in August waited for his fleet 
at Boulogne, but the fleet was at Cadiz , and so, through 
the admiral’s gnevous fault, all possibihty of the invasion 
was at an end Nelson had come to England, but by 
the end of September he was off Cadiz, and on October 21 
fhe French and Spanish fleets met him near Cape Tra- 
falgar Nelson and Collingwood had twenty-seven liners 
to meet thirty-three, and they were ready Their plan 
was to sail in two lines and break through the enemy’s 
line. Each admiral led ms division, and each was suc- 
cessful The result was a wonderful nctory twenty of 
the enemy’s ships were taken, the French admiral was a 
pnsoncr, the Spanish admiral w as killed Nelson him- 
self, shot by a musket-ball fiom the tops of a French ship, 
lived just long enough to know that his work was done 
This, the si\th great naval victory of the European war, de- 
stroyed for the French all hopes of beating England at sea 
6 The news of Trafalgar reached England early m 
No\ ember, but four or five days earher very bad news 
from Ulm had amved Napoleon, disap- 
pointed by Villeneuve’s sailing to Cadiz, had 
instantly changed his plans Swiftly moving his troops 
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to the Rhinej before September w as over he attacked the 
Austrians m Bavaria, and m October had surrounded. 
General Mack at Ulm, on the Danube, and forced him 
to capitulate uith a splendid army of 30,000 men He 
entered Vienna in November, and foUouing up the 
Austnan arm} , uhich had joined the Russians, overthrew 
their combined forces at Austerhtz, in Moravia, ■with 
enormous loss The Emperor Francis yielded to all 
Napoleon’s demands, and the Coalition ■was no more 

7 Pitt, who died ir January 1S06, at the age of forty- 

six, lived to hear of the failure of his plans, ana it was 
P ih of killed him So to 

Put, Jan the sorrow of England, passed away the great 
uary iSo6 minister of this icign, who, able, untiring, up- 
right, liberal, had wielded power m the country for nine- 
teen years He had been a wise and open-minded ad- 
ministrator m peace , less fortunate, and, indeed, less 
able m w ar, though friends and foes alike had felt, so late 
as 1803, that unless Pitt were at the head of affairs, 
England’s course indeed was run 

8 Lord Gren\ille now formed, with Fox (who, how- 
ever, died in September) and Addington (now Lord Sid- 


Tl»e Gren 

ville 

ministry 


mouth) a ministry which w’as called of ‘all 
the Talents ’ but the foreign policy was un- 
changed The ministers declared all the 


French coasts under blockade, a blockade which was 


meant to include the Baltic and Italy It was a foolish 
thing, for such a blockade could not be kept up, and was 
imtating to neutrals Napoleon, with most of the Con- 
tinent at his feet, ha\ing overthrown Piussia at Jena 
and occupied the capital, put forth the ‘ Berlin decree’ 
(November 1806), forbidding all intercourse with Great 
Britain He hoped to crush the trade of this countiy by 
cutting her off from continental markets, but his plan 
failed In turn, the English Government Qanuary 1807), 
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b> Oiders in Council, reasserted the right of blockade 
and of search of neutrals, an unwise claim which led at 
last in 1812 10 war uith America 

9 The Grenville ministry was dismissed by the king 
m March 1807, because they would not promise to let 
the Catholic Emancipation question rest^ i he Port 

1 heir home policy had been good, but they land 
wercunuise to raise again a question which 
had ovcrtli’-own Pitt once, and which both Pitt and Fox 
had meant to lea.’e till theic was a new king The Duke 
of Portland succeeded, with Spencer Perceval, Canning, 
ind Lord Castlereagh, these Pittites having joined the 
followers of Wilberforce in a‘no-Popery’ cry unworthy 
of those w'ho had been friends of Pitt in 1801, and with 
him had been m favour of emancipation 

10 In the summer of 1807 a pressing danger called 
for the utmost vigour Russia, worn out with war, made 
the Peace of Tilsit and passed under the in- Bombard 
lluencc of France With her ports closed 

against England, those of Prussia in French haten 
hands, and Russian influence brought to bear upon 
Sweden and Denmark, there was a repetition of the 
Baltic League of 1801 A very large fleet and army was 
at once sent to Copenhagen under Admiral Gambler, 
Lord Cathcart, and Sir Arthur Wellesley A demand 
for the possession of the Danish fleet being refused, a 
regular bombardment by land and sea led to a surrender 
(September) The fleet, with stores and guns, was carried 
off to England just as a French army entered Danish 
territory This strong measure was thought needful, 
since Denmark commanded the Baltic, and England 
could not quietly allow all noilhern Europe to be arrayed 
iby France against her 
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CHAPTCR XV 

THF PENINSULAR WAR. 

I The Treaty of Tilsit placed almost all western con- 
tinental Liirope under tlic inasterj’ of Napoleon, and the 

‘Beilin decree’ was an offensive avow'al of 
ocrTp-fiion the master) It led to the Peninsula war, in 
of Portugal {.lie English gradually dro\ e tlie Eiench 

armies from Portugal, through Spain, over the P)rences 
into Trance Portugal refused to submit to the Berlin 
dcciee She was an old ally of England, and owed much 
to her The English influence was great, and her trade 
most valuable Just at the right moment disputes m the 
10) al family of Spain ga\c Napoleon an opportunity of 
interfering in that countr) An appeal to Napoleon 
ended in a treaty (October 1807) for the partition of 
Portugal Trench troops were sent into Spain, and an 
anny under Junot, a young and able general, marched 
from Bayonne, through Salamanca and Alcantara, and 
occupied Lisbon Other forces cut off the northern pro- 
vinces from Madrid, or turned towards Barcelona 

2 Early m 1808, both King Charles IV and his son 
Tcrdinand placed thcmschcs in Napoleon’s hands at 
Joseph Bayonne, and the kingdom of Spam was re- 
Rjn^'or^'* signed to him His brother, Joseph Bonaparte, 
Spsin, who had been King of N aples, now became 

King of Spain, and entered Madrid in Jul) 

3 Meanwhile, among the Spanish people there was 

.a fierce outburst of determination to resist the Trench 
Resistance There were riots in all parts, with outbreaks 
wrdi barbarity against the upper classes 

m Madrid, Seville, Toledo, and almost every 
town It was a wild effort of a confused patriotism, with- 
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out nn) great men to Icatl Tlic French ucic staggered 
for the moment, and the new 1 ing left Madrid and re 
tired to the Lbro, August iSoS 

4 For a time Lisbon was quiet under the niilitarj 
rule of Junot Hut tliough his rule uas in some uajs 
r^iiUiun better than tlic miserable goiemment of tlic 
tif the Regent, ulio had fled to Hrazii, still ihccountrj 
"as not willing to be thus annc\cd to I ranc< 
ronjj;-»t The arrogance of Junot and his demands for 
money roused a spirit of resistance, and the influence ( f 
Spain and Ilnglaiul made the people ripe for insurrection 
1 he first signs of a using were at Oporto, and before long 
the whole country round the French posts was in arms, 
while an Fnglish squadron was blockading Lisboa An 
attempt w is then made by the English goicrnmcnt to 
drive the French from Portugal, with a iiopc, aery ill 
Jounded as it proved, that the rising of the Spaniards 
would free their country Sir Arthur Wellesley landed m 
August at the mouth of the Mondego, and prepared to 
strike a blow near Lisbon with a small force of about 
te,ooo men Marching southwards near the coast by 
Leiria and Torres Novas, a successful fight at Koliqa 
opened the road tow aids Torres \ edras At Vimiero he 
attacked Junot’s anny, and, after a hard fight, forced it 
back Wellesley was unable to reap the fruits of his vic- 
torv, as he was superseded by Sir Henry Burrard, and he 
by Sir Hew Dairy mple, who took command on the nc\t 
day The intended advance was stopped, but Junot, 
afraid of a rising in Lisbon, ofTcred to leave Portugal 
under a convcniior This was agreed to, and, according 
to the * Convention of Cintra,’ by the end of September 
Portugal was clear of French armies 

S Another cspcdiiion was not so fortunate. Sir John 
Moore, a brav c and honourable man, and one of England’s 
best geneials, was sent into Spam to assist the Spanish 
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armies When his force armed at Salamanca, it was 
clear that he was too late to be of any great service in 
Spam The Spamsh forces had been routed, Sirjohn 
the French were in far too great strength 
e\crj where He made up his mind to retire to Portugal, 
but over-persuaded by false information, he advanced to 
Sahagun, and there found that Napoleon would be upon 
him with an enormous force He at once retreated over 
tlieriver Esla, and past Lugo towards Ferro! and Corunna, 
with the French armv, now under Soult, dose upon him 
Tlie fleet which was to take him off was a day too late at 
Corunna, and a battle had to be fought Soon after mid- 
day '■he Fren-h from the outer circle of hills attacked the 
English porition , but by nightfall the advantage lay with 
the English During the night the anny was embarked 
without confusion, or difficulty Sir John Moore, struck 
by a cannon ball dur4ng the battle, died, and was buned 
in the citadel of Corunna This small expedition had 
disarranged Napoleon’s plans, and drawn the French 
troops to the north, saving the south and PorcugaL The 
retreat before so pow erful an enemy vv as an honourable 
achievement, deserving far more praise than it received 

6 Meanwhile Napoleon had filled Spain with troops 
to the number of 300,000 men, reoccupied Madnd, and 
recovered the country' 

7 After Portugal had been cleared of French troops 
according to the Convention of Cintra, it was neglected 
for some time by the English Government At Lisbon 
the Regency was w eak, elsewhere there w’as scarcely even 
the form of a government Sir John Cradock with the 
English force held Lisbon, but he could do no more. In 
the south Marshal Beresford, an English officer, was 
making a Portuguese army In the north Soult, leaving 
Corunna, w as threatening Portugal Towards the end of 
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March 1809 he took Oporto, and set up French influence 
firmly in the district round 

8 At this time Sir Arthur Wellesley was sent to 
succeed Cradock in command of the English troops in 
Wellesley Portugal Taking up the plan of holding 
iindsin Lisbon at all hazards, he made ready to fall 

upon Soult’s army Passing Coimbra, he 
surprised tlie French by suddenly crossing the Douro 
in May, and so forced them to leave Oporto Soult, 
though surprised, made a masterly letreat into Galhcia 
Thus in 28 days Wellesley restored confidence, cleared 
Portugal of enemies, and forced a \ictonous army to 
retreat with the loss of all its guns 

9 Welleslc) inarched on into Spain, but the small 

number of troops which he brought into the field pre- 
Wellesley s ^ ented his doing much He aimed at threaten- 
?nto''s^m Madrid by the line of the Tagus The 

lalase a various French armies began to gather upon 
him, and he placed his forces on the heights of Talavera. 
After some days’ skirmishing a general attack was made 
by the French under Victor and Jourdan and King 
Joseph himself, who was too eager to wait for the opera- 
tions of Soult m the rear of the English All through 
the intense heat of the afternoon of July 28 there was 
desperate fighting, but the Fiench attack failed, and a 
grand cliarge of the English cavalry and the irresistible 
advance of the 4Stli infantry gained the victory The 
French retired, and next day their armv retreated 
Wellesley presently" moved off into Portugal, and held the 
line of the Guadiana during the u inter The campaign 
had relieved Gallicia, but otherwise it was a failure 
Wellesley indeed had been successful, but the Spaniards 
had proved useless allies 

10 The English people were weary of the war, and 
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the news of Wellesley’s retreat, and the failure of an ex- 
pedition to Walcheren, led to a quarrel in the jj,. 
ministiy, and its resignation, September 1809 cerais 
A more thoroughly Tory government suc- 
ceeded, under Mr Perceval, with the Marquess Wellesley 
as Foreign Secretary The neu ministry was unpopular 
at home, and not vigorous enough abroad 

II The ne\t year (1810) was marked by a great dis- 
play of French power Napoleon, \uctonous m Germany, 
was able to attend to Spain Victor invaded Massena’s 
Andalusia and blockaded Cadiz Massena, Lisbon^ 
arriving in May, took Ciudad Rodrigo, and 1810 
pressed on towards Portugal Wellesley, now Lord 
Wellington, had sagacious plans ready Lisbon was to 
be defended by the English and Portuguese armies inside 
three strong lines of fortified works drawn from the 
Tagus to the sea, while an Enghsh fleet was m the har- 
bour In September Massena with 65,000 troops was 
at Visou, nortli of the Mondego Wellington retreated 
before him, after making a successful stand on a high 
range of lulls, the Sierra Busaco , and then crossing the 
Mondego, and passing Leina, drew liis army within the 
lines of Torres Vedras The lines included 50 miles of 
fortification, 1 50 forts, and 600 guns Besides the regular 


army, sailors from the fleet, English marines, Portuguese 
artillery and militia, and a Spanish division were engaged 
in the defence, w'hile the army and fleet off Cadiz kept 
r rench troops m Andalusia from reinforcing Massena 
12 The blockade lasted throughout the winter, but as 
Wellington expected, his position w as as strong as ever in 
the spring, and by March 1811 Massena was 
obliged to w’lthdraw' He retreated across the 
Mondego, and out of Portugal as far as 
Salamanca, Wellington following to attack the French 
gamson at Almeida Then Massena turned to meet him, 
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and a fierce battle was fought at Fuentes d’Onoro (May) 
m which both sides claimed the victory The advantage 
lay with the English they were forced to give some 
ground, but defended the village and still kept up their 
blockade of Almeida The French shortly left the place, 
and Marmont, who succeeded to tlie command of the 
army, fixed his headquarters at Salamanca 

13 Further south Beresford’s army was eager to take 
the powerful fortress of Badajoz Soult, who had a. large 

army m Andalusia left Seville m May, and 
Albucrx forced Beresford and his Spanish allies to 
break up their investment of Badajoz and take position 
for battle on the heights of the sti earn called the Albuera 
Here was fought a long and confused battle, which was 
going against the English and Spaniards, till at last the 
tiemendous pressure of the stead j march of 6,000 fusiliers 
of the English infantry up the crest of the hill, m the face 
of masses of the encinj, and under a terrible fire, decided 
the day Of the 6,000 Englishmen only 1,800 arrived at 
the top, but vthen they arrived the battle was over The 
loss on both sides was enormous, the advantage to the 
victors w'as not great The glory belonged not so much 
to the general, for his dispositions had been bad, as to 
the soldiers, for it was a soldiers’ victory' 

14 The winter saw the blockade of the great border 
fortress of Ciudad Rodrigo For Wellington’s plans of 
Storming of evading Spam, the capture of this place and 
Ciudad of Badajoz was absolutely needful The siege 

was hurried in every possible manner, that no 
French force might come to the rescue m time, and 
thorough preparations had been made beforehand m 
Almeida and places near In twelve day's the breaches 
were practicable, a fourfold attack was made, and the 
place was stormed A frightful scene followed , all dis- 
cipline was cast off by the soldiers, who even set lire to 
the town in their drunken madness 
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15 Wellington then turned to Badajoz This famous 
fortress had been twice invested during 1811, and twice 
left untaken In Maich it was again invested, storming of 
this time to be taken The Trench governor, l^“dajoz 
Philhpon, w as an engineer second to none, and he did all 
that could be done But in April the place was stormed 
and taken after siege operations which cost 1,500 men, 
and an assault costing 3,500 more These successes, 
with the capture of Almaraz on the Tagus, ga\e Wel- 
lington new and strong bases of action beyond the 
frontier 

16 In June, no longer fearing for Poitiigal, he ad- 
vanced to the river Tonnes, attacked Salamanca, and 
passed across the river A month later he was w'elling 

in the same position again, with Marmont’s 
army close b), threatening his commumca- MsJnd 
tions From this he intended to retreat, when suddenly 
he found an oppoitunit) of falling on Marmont's arm\, 
broken into three divisions With great skill the left of 
the r rench was instantly attacked and thrown into con- 
fusion, and klamiont himself badly wounded Geneial 
Clauscl sa\ed the centre, but the w'hole army was de- 
feated, and next da) was in full retreat In a few da)b 
Wellington was at Valladolid, and Clauscl had teen diuen 
towards Burgos, while King Joseph, who had been unable 
to join him, left Madiid The battle of Salamanca was 
tlie first decisive victory m the wai The Trench armies 

wcie driven headlong, and all the centre of Spain was 
cleared of the enemy While King Joseph crossed the 
Tagus to Aranjuez, Wellington entered Madrid 

The power to hold central Spam depended on the 
movements of Soult with the army of Andalusia When 
he left Seville to join the armies of the centre and north, 
Wellington decided to leave Madrid and the s'ege of 
Burgos, and retiie to his base, Ciudad Rodrigo Theie 
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m the sunounding disliict he mide read) for \Mntcr, 
after the greatest campaign which he had j ct fought 

17 This jear, 1812, had seen a change of ministr}’ in 
England, for Mr Perce\ al had been shot by a man called 

Bellingham, a merchant who fancied that the 
Luerpools government had treated him badly Lord 
ministry Liierpool re-made the ministr), with but little 
change of policy Abroad they were not much more 
vigorous or successful , at home there was some small in- 
clination to grant slight reforms, though little was done. 

18 Dunng the winter Wellington prepared for the 
w ork of the next j ear He made his owai army read} , 
Plans far and visitcd the Spanish Cortes at Cadiz, and 

Portuguese Junta at Lisbon, to urge them 
1813 to support his plans Mgorously The cam- 

paign of 1813 w'as to be dccisne Many things favoured 
the allies The desperate need of keeping Prance and 
Germany quiet since the failure of the Russian e.\pcdition 
made the war in Spam now a small matter m Napoleon’s 
eyes, so long as Wellington could be kept out of France 
Stronger bands of guerrillas, who were irregular troops, 
half soldiers half robbers, w ere springing up all oi er the 
north of Spam, shutting the roads, and threatening the 
French posts along the coast of Biscay Differences or 
opinion between King Joseph, Soult, and Suchet also 
damaged the French cause 

19 With headquarters at Valladolid, the French 
armies stretched from Alicante to Toledo and on to 
Advance to Salamanca The English forces had growaa 
Vittona jjj numbers, and their allies had impro\ ed m 
quality After waiting till May for the green forage, the 
allies, wath wade front, advanced in three armies across 
the Esla, the Douro, and the Tormes, m such force that 
the French retreated before them Passing Salamanca, 
they w ere at Valladolid in the beginning of June 'Crossing 
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the Cairion and thePisucrga, they tuined the sources of the 
Ebro Thus the French had to leave the coast and con- 
centrate themselves on Vittoria, while Santander became 
a new and convenient depdt and base for the allies, now 
cut free from Portugal At Vittoria a decisive battle was 
fought The town stood at the end of a wide basin 
about eight miles by ten, circled by rocky hills Into 
tins basin was gathered all the material of the Fiencli 
army, with not far short of 80,000 men posted to defend 
the heights On June 21 the allies closed round the 
basin, and then forced their way through the hills, driving 
the enemy six miles to the last height before the town 
Prom this point, with further fighting, they advanced, 
taking gun after gun, uhile the enemy hurriedly retreated 
The loss of men was not enormous, but all the baggage, 
all the treasure, all the papers, and all, save two, of the 
guns of the army vere left to the allies m the basin of 
Vittoria It was the end of the French occupation of 
Spain, and in a few days all the frontier line from the 
valley of Roncesvallcs to the Bidassoa was held by the 
allies, and Pampeluna and San Sebastian weie invested 
In six weeks Wellington had marched almost 600 miles, 
and dru en 1 20,000 troops, under excellent generals, out 
of Spam 

20 For a moment, Soult, who was now at Bayonne, 
again in command, hoped to unite his armies, and relieve 
the fortresses of Pampeluna, San Sebastian, xhepas 
Santona, and occupy Aragon But he made *iagc into 
no wav in nine dajs of lull fighting, m which 
ten actions were fought San Sebastian surrendered 
aftci a brave defence of sixty-three days, and Pampeluna 
soon after In October Wellington was in France, at 
Vera , and in November the passage of the Nivelle was 
forced Soult was dnven back on Bayonne, and still the 
English army pressed him However much he was de- 
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lijcd b> \\-\n\. of btorcs. monc\, or nmmunition, or dis- 
tricted b> ibe contnr> wews of the minislr) m Engl ind, 
or disturbed b\ Bourbon plots or Spinish quirrcls, st’ll 
W cllmgton stcidil} ind ciutiouslv closed his gnsp upon 
Soult, \sho fought uilh untiring spint ind >ct no hope ol 
success In rcbnnn, 1S14, Gcncnl Hill crossed the 
Adour , n b-’ttlc followed il Orthes in which the Trench 
were igiin be-' ten lse\t Soult was obliged to lease Bi\ 
onne, which was et once inscstcd T ighting all the w a\ , 
he retreated on Toulouse, the great .arsenal which com- 
manded the southern ro ids and the passage of the Garonne 
Ilicrc the s\ar ended One desperate battle was fought 
outside Toulouse in April, before the abdication of the 
Emperor N.aiiolccn was known It was scared) a 
MCtoi-) for the Englisli, seated, a defe a for Soult, but 
he liad to retreat two da\s later, ind Wellington entered 
loulouse He Ind done his worl so as to e.am gloi) 
for the English armies seldom if ever equalled 

JJic glor) w. as due to general and armv r.athcr than 
to the government In no other part of Europe had the 
English schemes succeeded J lie home government 
had shown little energ) or good sense An expedition 
sent to the island of Walchcrcn and to Antwerp at the 
mouth of the Scheldt to aid in driving out the Trench 
had been a wretched failuic It took \\ alcheren and its 
town of hliddelburg But so much time was spent in 
taking Tlushing that all chance of getting Antwerp was 
lost, and no more was done The Dutch did not want 
such help, and the Trcrch could not be driven out The 
servMccs of 40,000 men were wasted, and \cry manj 
bves lost 
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CHAPTER XVI 

THE FALL OF NAPOLEON 

I While Wellington had been making his way into 
France, the end of Napoleon’s power had come In iSi i 
he had annexed Holland and the neighbounng 
coast as far as Lubeck , V’estphalia and all the France 
minor States of Germany "vvere m his power 
Butin 1812 Russia and Sweden were no longer willing 
to be shut out from trade with Britain Napoleon at once 
attacked Russia, crossing the Niemen in J une, and passing 
through Lithuania to Smolensk and Moscow He was 
Mctonous, but his army perished of cold in Us retreat, 
and ver} little of it repassed the Niemen in Decembci 
His power was broken, and the people of Prussia and of 
other parts of Germany were eager to rise and join 
Russia in overthrowing him Though he had successes 
IP the spring and summer of 1813, his enemies closed 
upon him, and the decisive battle of Leipzig, fought 
through great part of three days in October, allowed the 
allies to follow him into France Amidst frequent battles 
and much negotiation Pans jielded, March 31, and then 
Napoleon abdicated in April, while Wellington and Soult 
were fighting near Toulouse 

2 The allies had been fighting not alone for independ- 
ence, but also for the old monarchy which the French 
Revolution had overthrowm , they therefore xhe Resto 
again set up the old line of French kings, and rauon, 1814 
Lewas XVIII w is placed on the throne The task of 
restonng the old limits of kingdoms, and the old state of 
things, wherever possible, was given to a Congress of 
diplomatists who met at Vienna, 
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The Battle of Waterloo 1S15 


3 The -war, however, was not jet all over , one great 
campaign more had to be fought F or ele\ en months a 
feverish peace lasted, and then news suddenly 
came that the Emperor Napoleon was again 
Icon, 181S France He had been placed m the little 

islandof Elba, and from thence^ in March 1815, he crossed, 
and landed near Cannes He was evcrjwvhere welcomed, 
the army and his old generals gathered round him He 
was in Pans m three weeks, and the restored king had 
gone again There is no wonder that men who had 
fought and suffered as Frenchmen had for equal nghts 
and for glory should eagerly welcome the great general 
and Emperor who was to free tliem from the feeble king 
who reminded them of the old daj's of despotism and of the 
conquest of Pans by the foreigner But the allies would 
have no teians with the Emperor, no terms with France 
save as a beaten countrj' Wellington w as at Brussels 
early in Apnl, and armies of English, Prussians, and 
other allies began to gather Napoleon crossed the 
frontier near Charleioi on June 15 , and he was at once 
within reach of the Prussian forces at Charleroi, Namur, 
Lidge, while the English were moving close to Quatre 
Bras 


4. The Prussians, attacked at Charleioi and again at 
Ligny, retreated after suffering some loss The English, 
W-iterioo "■ho fought at Quatre Bras w ith success, vv ere 
June j8js back a distance of seven miles There, 

on June 18 w as fought the decisiv e battle of Waterloo 
About eleven o’clock the attack was begun by the French , 
and the fighting lasted till evening The w hole brunt of the 
battle fell upon the English armj , and they bravely kept 
their ground About seven o’clock the last French 
charge w'as made upon the left centi e, and it failed By 
tnat time the Prussians, under Blucher and Bulow, Ind 
come up, and to their timely assistance it was due in 
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great measure that a great victory vas von The var 
was now over and the French empire at an end 

5 Napoleon reached Paris on the 21st, and abdicated 
At Rochfort he placed himself in the hands of the 
captain of an English man-of-war The Abdica ion 
allies decided that he should be eviled to the 

island of St Helena^ an English possession in the 
Atlantic, where he stayed till his death 

6 There v\as nothing now to hinder the march of the 
victorious armies The allies entered Pans on July 7, 
and Lewis XVI II was restored on the ne\t 

day France was held by foreign troops till 
the work of restoring the old map of Europe was done 
England had nothing to gam by any settlement, but sht 
took her part m setting up the old despotisms with hUlt 
care for the people of the different states 


CHAPTER XVI ' 

IHE YEARS or PEACE 

I From the outbreak of the French Revolution, England 
had been more than usually affected by foreign politics 
And fiom the year 1793 she had been obliged 
to attend almost wholly to war During the 
whole time social improvement had been 
checked, and of constitutional progress there had been 
scarcely any The government feared all discussion, 
and tried to prevent all change or reform. Any desire 
for change waas called unpatriotic and un-English, all 
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reforms were looked on as revolutionary and French 
Tlie countr)' gencrallj shrank from disturbance m home 
politics, thinking the time not suitable The dread of 
making great changes dunng war, combined with a fear 
of the danger of any approach to French republican 
views, had prevented all refoian of Parliament, the 
same fate had befallen the other great question. Catholic 
emancipation Although in each case valuable time was 
lost, perhaps It was well that England did not pretend to 
reform herself at a time when she was helping the powers 
on the Continent to stamp out demands of reform in 
other countries 

2 The man) )enrs of war had done much to destroy 
the wealth and prosperity which had grown so fast in the 
early years of Pitt’s ministry For all manufactures and 
everv’ kind of trade had been injured e\cept so far as 
war had in some few cases made an evtraordmary 
demand, and so brought wealth to some classes, as to tlio 
farmers, who got very high pneesfor com and other pro- 
duce r or most persons the means of liv mg had been so 
evhausted by the loss of trade, the waste of life and 
money, and the enormous amount of the taxes, that 
distress had become w idcspread 

3 After the peace of iSiswas made, the effects of 
the war made themselves most thoroughly felt for the 
next few years Foreign politics gav e way to difficulties 
at home , war was succeeded by profound peace, save in 
one spot and for a moment, but for years the peace was 
full of troubles 

4- The one exception to the general peace was an 
interferenceofciv ihsed Europe against barbanan practices 
Puttins The small Mohammedan States of northern 
Christian Africa, Tunis, Tripoli, and Algiers, had for 
slavery ccntuncs bcca wont to sweep the seas as 
pirates, to take the vessels of all nations, and to carry off 
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Chnslians into slavery In the seventeenth century w e hear 
of Turks and Barbary corsairs even m the English Chan- 
nel To leave money for the ransom of Chnstian slaves 
from the Moors iias a common form of chanty m England 
The power of these States was less now than formerly , 
while other nations had stronger fleets, and the Mediter- 
ranean was public water The Christian States -would 
allow this habit of piracy no longer Public opinion as to 
slavery had changed, England had put down her own 
slave trade in 1807 , and Napoleon had found time to do 
the same m the burned days of 1815 , and other nations 
followed The worthiest memorial of the Congress of 
Vienna is its agreement to put an end to the deeds of the 
coisairs of the Mediterranean 

5 An Enghsh fleet under Lord Exmouth forced the 
rulers of Tunis and Tnpoh to gne up their Chnstian 
slaves, to the number of 1,800, and to bind Bombard 
themselves by treaty to take no more The "Hers 
fleet, with a small squadron of Dutch ships, i8>6 

was off Algiers in August Lord Exmouth’s demands 
were made at once, including freedom of all Chnstian 
slaves and the end of Christian slavery When no 
answer was given, the fleet worked m close to the im- 
mense batteries and facing the Algerine fleet and the 
higher forts fhe first shot was fired by the Algennes, 
It IS said, and then all the afternoon and the evening 
there w'as deadly fighting, till almost all the enemy’s 
guns were silenced The fleet worked out m the night 
with a loss of about 900 men, better spent in this than 
most causes Next morning the De> of Algiers yielded 
to all demands, and gave up 1,083 Chnstian slaves 

6 The exhaustion of the country was great, and the 
recovery at first was slow The enormous debt pressed 
hard, and distress created bitter discontent before society 
had fitted Itself to the new conditions The heav) 
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la\cs seemed more unbearable m peace than they had 
been m war All those branches of industry which had 
flourished because of war prices now suffered 
Many uorhmcn were throwm out of cmploj- 
lurbances. nicnt Much Suffering w’as felt before ad- 
vantage could be taken of those new openings for trade 
which peace would gradually offer Large numbers 
of soldiers and sailors were no longer needed, and yet it 
was not easy to take them into the professions and trades 
without in3ury to others Parliament listened to the 
complaints of landowners and farmers, and to pre\ent 
them from being injured by a fall m the price of com, 
forbade all imports unless the price reached 8o^ , that is 
till there w-as famine in the land This unfair and foolish 
lasv hurt all other classes, and almost starved the poor 
Bad seasons and w’retchcd hai vests followed Distress 
led to not among the agricultuiallabouieis in the eastern 
counties, and among the colliers and mineis of the 
midland districts and of South Wales Theie were also 
iiots of distressed mechanics who knew no better than to 
ti y to put dow n the m ichinery w hich w as now beinglargcly 
brought into use In thickly peopled places, such as Man- 
chester and Glasgow, demands for reforms led to great 
disturbances The counti7 was fast becoming difficult to 
manage The government, unwilling to admit the need 
of any changes, or unable to find remedies, looked only 
for means to force the people to be quiet They sus- 
pended the Habeas Corpus Act, and got Parliament to 
pass the severe laws of repression known as the Six Acts, 
which took away the usual liberty of holding public 
meetings, increased the harshness of the law of libel, 
and gave to the authorities powers to search pnvate houses 
for arms It must also be remembered tliat the king 
through illness had taken no pait m business for years, 
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and that the Regent was neither lespccted nor hked 
Crown and Parliament were alike held m suspicion 

7 The reign of George III therefore ended in a time 
of sullen agitation, the result m part of the usual distiess 
caused by a long war, in pait of the putting off of needful 
measures of reform These were now urgently called 
for, to make our lau s reasonable and fair, to allow for 
the natural growth of the community, and to give the 
great majority of the people their fair share in governing 
themselves 


CHAPTER XVIII 

THE DEMAND EOK. HEEORMS 

I Two gieat moiements deserve mention as worthily 
maikmg this period of discontent, during which men were 
slowly preparing for the great struggle which ended in 
the passing of the Reform Bill The one was the im- 
piovement of English criminal law, the other was a 
crusade against the slave-trade, ending in the abolition 
of slaven' 

2 English lav had long needed lefoim It was of un- 
V leldy bulk, badly arranged, and slow of application The 
criminal law vas also fiightfiilly severe, and, 

„ . IT- Reform of 

in consequence, very ill executed Forjunes thecnmi 
could not be found to subject men and women 
to its haish punishments A small knot of energetic men 
set to vork to leform the criminal law They verc 
mostly, as was natural, men of advanced liberal views 
Their master, Jeremy Bentham, was a learned and wise 
lawyer Unfortunately the government was afraid of all 
reformers, and was also specially afraid of the effect of 
mildness in what the> thought most dangerous times To 
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make Uie la«s milder when men were lawless, seemed 
to them a mo\e m e\actly the wrong direction It is 
astounding now to think that m this century men were 
liable to deatli for forging receipts, or for shcep-stealmg, 
or for picking pockets, or for shop-lifting In the reign 
of George III the punishment of death was due by law 
for about 160 different enmes, 'actions which men are 
daily liable to commit’ Sir Samuel Romilly, m 180S, 
was able to do away wath tlie punishment of death for 
picking pockets And at last, after many jears, m 1818, 
Sir James Mackintosh, aided by Canning and Wilberforce, 
against the whole force of the go\ ernment, carried m the 
House of Commons a motion for a Select Committee on 
capital punishment, w hich led in the end to a rearrange- 
ment of penalties, and made English criminal law fit for 
a civilised and law'-abiding people 

3 The abolition of the slate-trade was due to that 
religious party which has borne the name of Evangelicals 
The They were representatn es of the spirit which 

W'esleys. arose from the teaching and the religious 
fervour of the Wesle) s and WTiitfield and their admirers 
These men were leaders of an earnest revival of religion 
in the eighteenth centurj They were pious Oxford 
students who gate themselves up to do good They 
went everjavhere preaching, to awaken people to a sense 
of their sinfulness, and to lead them to live better and 
more religious lues The Church at fiist did not like 
them, and tliey met w ith many difficulties, for their doings 
w ere often odd But though rtiany laughed at them, their 
success w as t ery great Thousands tt ere converted by 
their preaching The whole tone of English feeling was 
changed by the renewed religious life which grew out of 
It Very manj, who did not become followers of them in 
name, jet learnt much from their pietj and unselfishness 
and joined them in good works 
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4 From the foundation of Ameiicanand West Indian 
colonies negro slaves had been brought from Africa, and 
the trade had greatly fallen into the hands of 
Englishmen The horrors of the traffic and tionofihe 

° , 1 1 Slave irade 

the sufferings of the slaves on the passage 
roused attention in England A determined attempt 
was made to regulate or even to put donn the traffic 
The leaders of this attempt were Wilberforce and Thorn- 
ton m Parliament, and Granville Sharp, Clarkson, and 
Zachary Macaulay outside The last had been manager 
of a slave plantation in Jamaica, and knew well the evils 
against which he fought so hard In 1788 Pitt moved for 
an inquiry with a view to regulate the trade, and awful 
disclosures w ere made of cruellies, scarcely credible in 
these da) s But when next year Wilberforce proposed to 

put down the slav'e-trade and make it illegal, the mer- 
chants of Liverpool and other ports were too strong for 
him, and they defeated him for many years N 0 effort 
was spared, a Society was formed, the matter was urged in 
season and out of season 1 hey rescued slaves where 
they could, and formed a colony for freed slaves at Sierra 
Leone under a charter, of which Macaulay was gov'emor^ 
from 1793-1799 The two great statesmen, Pitt and Fox, 
opposed on most questions, w'erc united on this, and sup- 
ported the change on the ground that traffic m human 
beings was WTong The length of the battle had its value, 
for the long discussion showed that more was involved 
than a mere question of cruelt) on board ship, moie 
was needed than the end of the slave-trade When 
at length success crowned the efforts of the Societ), 
in 1807, ana the slav'C-trade was abolished by the Gren- 
ville government, the philanthropists had not finished 
their work They began again, and fought for many 
jears. till 1833, a harder and a longer battle, and they 
won a still more honourable victory in the abolition 
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of shvery m all the dominions and colonies of the 
British empire 


1 Looking back over the leign of King Geoige III , 
'AO find that it was a time of great events England lost 
most of her gieat colonies in America, and 
Summan gained a great and growing empire m the 
East She fought a long and e\liausting war in Europe 
with great bra\ery and perseteiance, and came out of it 


w ith a high reputation 

The seeds of many cnanges also were sown, to 
grow vigorously before many years ^ passed , indeed of 
nearly all the great refomis by which England has 
become so gieat, so well governed, so prosperous, and so 
contented 

2 It is especially to be noted that during this reign, 
pow er had been gradually passing into the hands of the 
The crown middle classcs, and, more particularly, the 
loses population of the gieat cities The power of 

the great Wing noble families of the Revolution 
had been broken by the king Again, the power of the 
crowm had grown less King George III, who was 
thoroughly English, and most attentive to business, tried 
hard to have his o vn w'ay , he succeeded to a great 
extent, in some measuic because of his industry and his 
desire to do w'hat he thought was good for Ins subjects 


But his policy w as not wise, and the results of his exer- 
cise of pow er w'ere disastrous, and after a time he grew 
feeble and then for a long time he w’as mad 

3 While the crowm tlius lost power, the middle 
classes, to whom it was passing, w ere becom- 

The middle j ^ i , 

classes gain ing more ready to claim it and more compe- 
tcnttouseit The example of the American 
colonics was before then ejes The influence of the 
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French Revolution Mas gieatly shown in the new spirit 
of mquirj , ivhich spread 11 idely A demand for mfonna- 
tion created a quickly growing supply of books, penodicals, 
and newspapers, both in England and Scotland, and these 
in their turn tended to increase the demand for education 
The desire for nens from the war helped the sale of 
newspapeis to a degree not before known While the 
House of Commons grew less and less representative of 
the people, the newspapers w ere becoming the best means 
of appealing to public opinion 

4 The wealth, also, of England had growm greatly by 
reason of an enlargement of tiade This, though checked 
by the war, was constantly tending to throiv a larger 
nroportion of wealth into the hands of the middle classes, 
in whose hands manufactures and commerce chiefly la5 
Much fell also to the largely growing class of artisans The 
influence of scientific invention was the same, it too 
greatly benefited the trading classes Eiigincenngmade 
gi eat strides, especially through the adaptation of steam to 
machinery, to engines of locomotion on land, and to ships, 
though the gi eat effects of the invention were not seen 
till later All these things threw w'ealth into the hands 
of the middle classes, and inci eased wealth meant in- 
creased influence and power in the country' In every 
way the middle classes wcie becoming the great pow er in 
England 
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LIST OF PRIME MIAUSTERS 


mOM 1820 TO 1885 


Lord Liverpool 
Mr George Canning 
I ord Godench 
Duke of Wellington 
Lord Grej 
Ijord Melb< ume 
Sir Robert Peel 
Lord Melbourne 
Sir Robert Peel 
Lord John Russell 
I^rd Derbj 
I ord Aberdeen 
Lord Pilmcrston 
Lord Derb) 

I ord Palmerston 
Lari Russell 
I ord Derbv 
Mr Disraeli , 

Mr Ghds'orc 
^Ir Disraeli 
^fr Glad tone 


Maj 1812 

lo Apnl 1827 

Apnl 1827 

Aug 1827 

Aug 1827 

. Jan 1828 

Jan 1828 

. Nov 1S30 

Nov 1830 

July 1834 

July 1834 

1 Kov 1834 

Dee 1834 

Apnl 1835 

Apnl 1835 

. ^ Iff 184 r 

Aug 1841 , 

. Jul> 1846 

Jidj 1846 . 

> Feb 183a 

Feb 1852 , 

Dee 1832 

Dec 1852 

Feb i8j:; 

Feb 1S53 . 

Feb 1838 

Feb i8j8 , 

June 1839 

June 1859 

Nov 18G3 

Nov 1863 „ 

June r866 

June 18G6 

1 eb I 853 

1 eb 1 853 , 

Dec. 1868 

Dec 1868 „ 

Feb 1874 

Fvb 1874 .. 

April 1880 

Apnl i 38 o ,, 

June 1885 



BOOK VIIL 


MODERN ENGLAND. 


INTRODUCTION 

The last period of our history is as important as any 
part of the annals of England It is with few exceptions 
a time of peace, of quiet, steady internal progress It 
represents a nation resting from the exertions of a 
mighty past to grow strong for the trials of a momentous 
fut ire 

It is the genius of England to gam by reform what 
qthcrJiations alternpt by reyoluyon ~ ” 

It was one of the effects of the French Revolution to 
destroy what remained of the feudal system m France , 
to strengthen the national life by summoning the whole 
nation to council , to establish liberty and equality 
What France imperfectly attained by one fierce struggle 
England successfully acquired by the patient efforts of 
fifty years 

The chief events which mark the advance of this 
progress were these 
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I In 1S29 tlic cm.'tncip'ition of tlic Catholics recon- 
cile^ an ancient feud, and led the mv to a aider tolera- 
tion of religion 

v/ 2 In 1S32 the great reform bill shook the monopoly 
of aristociatic goieinmcnt, abolished distinctions of 
class, and prepared the nation for a just and tcmpcied 
defnocrac} 

^ 3 In 1846 the repeal of the Corn Laws secured cheap 
food for the a 01 king classes, and asserted the principle 
of free trade 

4 In 1S51 and 1862 the nations of the world met in 
peaceful ri\ aln as the guests of England The Crimean 
war between 1S54 and 1856 did not sciiously affect the 
icgiAar march of progress 

NyS In 18C6 a new reform bill, m manj respects the 
continuation of the old one, ga\c a new opportunitj for 
internal inipioicincnt Two large measures were passed 
with a MOW' to gi\c peace to Ireland, and a step was 
taken tow aids proaiding a national education 

6 In 1S84 the agiicultural labourcis were admillcd 
to the Parh.iincntai'y franchise 


These changes haac all followed quietly and naturally 
one upon anothci, so that thej look like growth lalhcr 
than change 


At the end of this pciiod England is ready with re- 
newed strength to lain a fresh caiecr of prospentj and 
honour 
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1820 


CHAPTER I 

THE queen’s trial 

I The reign of Gcoigc III closed m a time of sullen 
agitation, the result partly of the usual distress caused 
by a long r\ar, partly of the delay in passing needful 
measures of reform The reign of George IV , therefore, 
opens dark and gloomily 'We find the ministers so un- 
popular that a conspiracy is formed to minder them 
We find the croun discredited by the bad charadei of 
the King, and the people ready to take part against him 
The horror of the Cato Street conspiracy is explained by 
the scandal of the Queen’s trial 

2 Let us hear what this conspiracy was One day, 
towaros the end of February 1820, the Cabinet ministers 
were to dine together at Lord Hairowby’s c^to Street 
But they had been told that a plot had been conspimcj 
formed by' some desperate men to murder them as they 
sat at table They theiefoie dined separately at liome, 
while the police were sent to capture the conspirators 
They found them, twenty -five m number, in a loft above 
a stable m Cato Street, Edgwarc Road, armed, and 
ready for the enterprise fire first of the police who 
entered was stabbed to the heart, and the greater 
number of culprits escaped, including Thistlewood, the 
captain of the gang, who, how ci er, i as taken next day 
On May' i he was executed with four others, while five 
moie were transported for life Terroi spread through- 
out the kingdom Nothing, it was said, could be com- 
pared with this atrocity except the Gunpowder Plot in 
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the reign of James I It was attributed to the Radical 
Reformers, and the name of Radical became a nyuord 
lt^vas only the work of a few , yet miscrj' and diseontcnt 
must have nsen to a high pitch before such remedies 
could ha\ c been thought of 

3 George in had become unfit through illness to per- 
form his duties as king at the end of the j cjir iSip, 1 1 is 
r-Tht Queens*' son Georgc,Pnnceof Walc^was mndcRcgcnt, 
‘"‘‘I and held the office till his father’s death in the 

beginning of 1S20, after which he succeeded to the throne 
The tnal of Queen Caroline, wife of the new king, tended 
still more to widen the breach between tlic people on one 
side, and the king and ministers on the other She was 
a Princess of Brunswick, and had married the Prince of 
Wales in 1795 From the first he treated her with dislihc, 
and she withdrew from England in 1814, as soon as peace 
made it possible for her to tratcl on the Continent On 
the accession of her husband to the throne she was refused 
the title and honours of a queen , her name was omitted 
from Its place in the prajer-book, and she was not re- 
ceived at foreign courts Goaded by these insults she 
came to England to claim her rights She was received 
with enthusiasm bj the people Crowds of supporters 
thronged her house and attended her carnage The 
ministers, at the bidding of the king, introduced a bill to 
depnvc her of her rank and to dissolve her marriage 
The bill faded, and was withdrawn, and London was 
illuminated for three nights Parliament granted her an 
annuitj of ;45o,ooo, but no place was provaded for her at 
the coronation of the king On the morning of that day 
she attempted to force her w aj into Westminster Abbey, 
but was repulsed, and died a few dajs afterwards 
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The Holy A lliancc 

CHAPTER II 

FOREIGN POLICY, 1815-1822 

I E must now consider the position of England in 
connection \Mth the other nations of Europe After the 
defeat of Napoleon the allied so\ereigns who xhe Hdy 
met at the Congress of Vienna, attempted to Aiinnce 
do away with all traces of his work The Emperors of 
Russia and Austria, the Kings of Prussia, France, and 
Spain, indeed, nearly all the European powers, except 
England, formed what was called the Holy Alliance The 
object which it put forward was that of promoting peace 
and good-will among nations upon the basis of Chris- 
tianity, but Its real effect w^ to cnish attempts to e‘5- 
tablish-self-govemment thioughout Europe Napoleon 
had driven out the Bourbon kings from Spam and 
Naples , he had destroyed the Holy Roman Empiie, and 
weakened the Papacy, he had been the enemy of all 
the old governments which were hostile to progress The 
efforts of European statesmen ivere devoted to undoing 
all that he had done Dunng the six ) ears which suc- 
ceeded his fall Europe was disturbed by conspiracies and 
plots These ivere mainly caused by the measures taken 
b> governments to repress their subjects m their aspira- 
tions for freedom Lord Londonderry, better know n as 
Lord Castlereagh, who managed foreign affairs in Eng- 
land, had shown himself too favourable to the policy 
which Prince Metternich, the prime minister of Austria, 
had done most to form In August 1822, how'ever, Castle- 
reagh died by his own hand, and Canning, who was just 
prepanng to sail as governor-general to India, became 
foreign secretarj' in his place 

2 Insurrection had broken out 111 Spun The Libe 
rals set up a new constitution, and secured insurrec 
the person of the king The partisans of ab- s°"Vand 
solute government and of the Catholic religion 
^ ^ u u 
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selves The pnee of frcigln wai tnus clonhlcd on botl 
sides To remedy this c%il Huskisson proposed and 
earned, m 1823, a Reciprocity of Dutics llili, by ^\hich 
duties were made cquaFon all goods, whcUier brought in 
English or foreign vessels Our shipping trade, which had 
been much depressed, was thus very largely increased 
3 There were also large duties levied on the importa- 
tion of foreign silk This did great injury to our silk 
Silk anJ ateavers, partly by depriving them of the mate- 
Mool rials of their labour, partly by removing the 

stimulus of healthy competition French silks were every- 
where preferred to English, and so great was the rage for 
smuggled goods that It even paid an English maniifac 
turer to have his own goods smuggled into England 
under the name of French The prohibition of foreign 
wool was equally injurious Much English wool could 
only be used when mixed with foieign All change nas 
resisted both by manufacturers and operatives But 
Huskisson w'as assured of the truth of his principles, and 
carried measures wdiich reduced the duties on both these 
articles 

4 The question of the abolition of slavery was still 
unsettled Like many other reforms it had been brought 

forward, and encouraged by Wilbcrforce and 

jjjg throes of 

the European struggle Our West Indian colonies were full 
of slaves, and scenes were enacted in them as tenable as 
any we have since heard of in America \ et sla\ ery could 
not be abolished w ithout heavy loss of money Indeed 
It was feared that the blacks might rise and bring about a 
general massacre A bill was passed to mitigate the suf- 
ferings of the slaves, and all slaveholders knew that by this 
small measure the death-blow of slav cry had been struck 

5 Under the influence of these measures the prosperity 
of the country largely increased Wealth began to flovy 
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into new channels, and all classes of the people felt in 
their daily lives how far preferable peace Mas Commercial 
to war Only the change was too sudden distress 
The country ran into wild speculation Companies were 
formed for objects impossible to obtain Banks were 
opened by men who had no capital to support them A 
crash came in 1825 Riots broke out m the Midland 
Counties , machines were broken as the supposed cause 
of the people’s misery The Government came to the 
rescue , money w’as lent to merchants to retrieve their 
fortunes , foreign corn wms let out of the docks, and the 
panic passed awaj 


CHAPTER IV 
THE DEATH OF CANNING 

r Two great questions remained for settlement, the Corn 
laws, and the Catholic disabilities The Catholic popula- 
tion of 1 1 eland was four times as great as the cathohe 
Protestant The Catholics had for more than Question 
a century and a half been treated as a conquered and 
down trodden race In many respects their position had 
been impro\ed, jet e\en in 1828, no Cathohe could sit in 
either house of Parliament, no Catholic could be guar- 
dian to a Protestant, or keep any arms or warlike stores 
Ihe Catholics were excluded from almost every office of 
trust or distinction, and were made in many wajs to 
fed that they stood on a different social footing to the 
Protestants In iSoo, when Ireland was united with 
England, Pitt had promised to remedy their grievances 
But the King pleaded his coronation oath, and his mind 
gave wa\ when the question was pressed upon him It 
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\s"is fell lliat nollimj; could be clone ^s lonj,' ns George 
III !i\ed Cnnning Ind devoted liim'^elf to this cause 
from Ins cnrliest jenrs 13 nt tlic imUcr rcnnincd an 
open ciucstion with the minislrv, and it would probabh 
Jiave remained so mucli longer bad it not been for the 
efforts of the Catholic Association tinder Daniel O’Connell 
A Kehef Bill pissed the House of Commons m JS25, 
but was defeated in the House of Lords, bj the efforts of 
the Didc of ^ork, the nest heir to tne throne, who 
declared his tinflmclimg hostihtj to aii) measure of this 
Lind so long as he h cd 

2 He did not Ine long, but died in Januar) 1827 
Lord Lnerpool was soon afterwards struck down bj para- 

ljsis,and C inning was rcliictanllj summoned 
by the sovereign to form a nimistr) He had 
Minister nlrcad) rcceiv ccl liis death blov in attending 
the Duke of fork’s funeral on a cold winters night in St 
George’s Chapel I he Dul c of W cllmgton, Bed, and 
Lord Eldon, declined to serve under him His principal 
tollcaguewas Huskisson His minislr \ as pledged to 
remove Uie two crviiig evils of the time A Corn Bill 
intended to redeem part of this pledge was rejected in 
Uic House of Lords Canning had no lime to put into 
csccution the chenshed purpose of his life. 

3 Worn out b\ the exertions of liis office, disheartened 
bj the desertion of liis friends, harassed bv the constant 

persecution of an iinscnipuloiis opposition like 
that which had cmbiUcrcd the last dtjsof 
Pitt, he sank under his accumulated burdens, and died 
m August 1827, at the age of 57 He has left a name 
second to none on the roll of English statesmen Ills 
pohej was not bounded b> the limits of his counlrv His 
heart was ever moved with indignation against oppression 
He vindicated the position of England as the asscricr of 
libcrtj and freedom tliroughoul the w 01 Id 1 lie death of 
Canning was an event of greater political importance 


His death 
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jhaTi it was generally conceived to be at the time As a 
disciple of William Pitt, he is properly reckoned among 
tlie Tones, but in foreign politics and m some home 
questions he may rather be regarded as the forerunner 
of modem Liberals 


CHAPTER V 

WELLINGTON PRIME MINISTER 

1 The King had hoped to keep the same ministry in 
office and to carry on public business with as little change 
as possible Lord Goderich, who was con- Lord Code 
sidered a moderate man, w'as therefore made nch Pnme 
prime minister, but Mr Hemes and the Duke 
of Wellington, who were both Tones, were recened into 
the Cabinet I Ins was enough to bring about its destruc- 
tion A quarrel broke out between Herries and Huskisson, 
and Lord Goderich not washing to get rid of cither of 
them prefened to resign himself The administration 
had scarcely lasted six months 

2 His place was taken by the Duke of Wellington 
(January 1828), now’ in his si-^tieth )ear, the first subject 
of the Crow n, accepted in all parts of Europe ^ of 
as the representatn c of English power and 
English spirit, but destined to impair in Mmisier 
office the reputation he had gained in war His industn, 
courage, and integrity were bejond question, but he had 
little sympathy with the people, and was apt to base his 
conduct too exclusively on obedience to the authority of the 
Crown Huskisson tried to convince himself that the 
spirit of Canning would jet continue to guide the conduct 
of the ministry, and therefore remained in office r.ut an 
opportunitj soon occurred for removing him, and the 
remnant of Canning's partv, Lord Dudlej, Lord Palmer- 
ston, and klr Giant, joined him m his retirement 
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CHAPTER VI 

nAlTLE OF NAVARINO 

I The attention of Europe had now for six jears been 
directed towards the East The Greeks had continued 
1 .irkish their struggle for hbcrtj w ith \ arious fortunes 
Qu stion Russia took this opportunit) to attack her 

hereditar> foe, and was moxing forward in her double 
mission of releasing her brother Christians from the 
Moslem joke, and of establishing her power upon the Dar- 
danelles England and Trance were afriid that Russia, 
if left to herself, might forget her worthier objects in the 
satisfaction of her ambition, and thej saw that the best 
hope of controlling her policy lay in sharing her designs 

2 To effect these objects Canning had, in July 1S27, 
procuicd the signature of the Treaty of London between 
ircatiof England, Trance, and Russia. The powers 
I ondon oflcred their mediation to establish peace 
between the two countries which had been so long at war 
An armistice was to be concluded without delay The 
Sultan w'as to retain the title of intsaain or superior lord 
of Greece, and the Greeks were to pay a yearly tribute 
or teltef , also a separation of the two nations, which were 
then intimately mixed, was to be effected, and the Turks 
were to be compensated for tlie territory which they 
surrendered A secret article attached to the treaty pro- 
vided that if the Porte or tlie Greeks did not actept the 
armistice within one month, the Powers should do their 
best to force it upon them without however taking an 
active part in the war 

3 Tlie Turks refused to grant an armistice Ibrahim 
Pasha, Viceroy of Egypt, sailed with a large fleet to 
rwikof assist the Sultan The combined English, 
Nixar.no French, and Russian fleets allowed him to 
enter the Harbour of Navarino, on the wes* const of the 
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Morea, on condition that he did not come out again He 
broke his promise and was dri\en back, but took his 
re\cnge by harassing the country and burning villages 
Ihc allies saw the smoke from burning vilkiges nsing 
among the hills The) realised the misery of his mc- 
tims, and their patience could hold out no longer They 
sailed into the narrow strait at the entrance of the har- 
bour isith a view of forcing Ibrahim to discontinue these 
atrocities under penalty of the entire destruction of his 
fleet A battle w as not in their intention, but a random 
shot fired the tram of angr) feeling, the battle became 
general, and in four hours the Turkish fleet was entirely 
dcstro)ed (October, 1S27) 

4. When the news of this MCtory arrived m England 
Canning was dead Wellington was not so favourable 
to the independence of the Gieeks The Kingdom of 
king, at the opening of Parliament, spoke of Greece 
Navarino as an 'untoward event,’ and no effort was 
made to follow up the ad\antage gained over the Turks 
The Russians took up w ith greater \igourthe cause which 
the) had more near!) at heart One army crossed the 
Danube and the Balkans, another marched into Armenia 
and occupied Kars and Erzeroum The treaty of 
Adnanople (August, 1828} secured the existence of Greece 
as an independent kingdom 


CHAPIER MI 
CATHOLIC EMAKCIPATION 

I THE_ CorporaUon and Test Acts, passed m the reign of 
• Cnarles 1 1 , providedTlvatno one sliould hold 

any important civil or military office without S’?!”!”" 

guing evidence that he was a member of 

the Church of England, by rercning the Holy Sacrament 
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Tnese Acts had been especially directed, Uic first against 
the Independents, the second against James II and the 
Roman Catholics The burden of them no\r fell on the 
Dissenters ivho \\cre, however, able to evade the prohibi- 
tion enforced by them by an Act of Indemnity first passed 
in the reign of George II , and anmialK renewed 1 ord 
John Russell proposed and earned, in iSeS, a motion that 
a Committee should be appointed to consider the abolition 
of thcac galling and useless rcstiictions Peel and Ilus- 
1 isson opposed the measure, as Canning had aluavs done 
before, on the ground not of principle nut of c\pedicncy 
Rut they' gave wav to the feeling of the House, and a 
declaration of friendliness to the Church of England was 
substituted for the test 

2 Ihis was followed b\ a new agitation in Ireland 
for the emancipation of Catholics By the cfiorts of tlic 
iiecuoaof Catholic Association O Connell was elected 
OConneii member for Claic His return was declared 
valid, although he could not sit and vote in the House 
until he had taken the prescribed oath': 1 he Catholic 
Association became more and more pow erful Supported 
bv the priests and well furnished with inonev, it spread 
Itself over the whole of Ireland It professed to sccuie 
that no member should be elected for anv lush constitu- 
ency who did not pledge himself to obtain emancipation 
fo- the Catholics and Parliamentary Reform It became 
evident to the ministers that no course was left to them 
but to conciliate a power which they could not quell 

3 The kings speech on opening tlie ses-ion of 1829 
contained the surprising announcement that the Catholic 
Fiiipass-d Association would be suppressed, and that a 

measuie for the relief of the Catholics would 
be presented for the consideration of Parliament Sir 
Robert Peel and the DuVe of elhngton had courage* 
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ously sacnficed political consistcncj to the good of their 
countr>' A Bill ^^llIch abolished all political distinctions 
between Catholics and Protestants in the fullest and most 
generous manner passed the Commons and Lords, and 
after a little hesitation recei\ed the assent of the king 
The association which had obtained this victory in the 
name of a nation disappeared quicil> out of existence 
A great step had been made towards redressing the 
tVTongs of IrelaiicL 

4, O’Connell, who had deserved the gratitude of his 
countiy, was reluctant to give up the position of ag/ator 
He declared that he would never rest until 
lie liad secured t^e repeal of the union repc-iiof 
between England and Ireland In this vain 
and hopeless struggle he squandered the reputation which 
he had fairlj earned, and came evcntuallj to be regarded 
rather as a demagogue than as a patriot 


CHAPTER Vni 
EUROrnAN REVOIUIION 

I The discontent which existed in England was only 
part of a general feeling of uneasiness which overspread 
the Continent and took the form of a reaction ^ 
against the arrangements of the Treaty of ° 

Vienna, and the repressive measures which succeeded iL 
In these disputes the sympathies of the English people 
were on one side , the svanpathies of the Dul c of 
Wellington were thought, with only too good reason, to be 
on the other In Portugal, Don Miguel, brother of Don 
Pedro, the new Emperor of Br'*2i', had usurped the 
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throne which belonged to his niece Donna Maria, the 
daughter of Don Pedro He overthrew the constitution 
which had been defended by Canning, and established a 
government supported by the priests and the nobilitv, 
and recognised by no powers but Rome and Spam 
Donna Maria was rccened with honour in England, and 
ministers declared that they would observe the strictest 
neutrality , but it was evident that the feelings of the 
goveinment were ically with the party of absolute govern- 
ment, and our neutrality was so strictly interpreted that 
w'e attacked an expedition sent out to garrison an island 
which had remained faithful to the Queen Maria 

2 France was the scene of far more senous disturb- 
ances Louis XVm , who had been lestored to the throne 
P after the fall of Napoleon, died m 1823, and 

was succeeded by his brother This was the 
Count of Artois, whose frivolous youth had been spent 
amongthe dissipations of Versailles, in the years which pre- 
ceded the French Revolution, he now, as Charles X , go*- 
xerned reluctanlL as a constitutional king In 1829 Prince 
Polignac, a strong royalist, and a fi icnd of Wellington, 
joined the ir ini=try It was in a hopeless mmonty m the 
Chamber of Deputies, as the French House of Commons 
was called After attempting m vain to pass some im- 
portant measures, the Chamber was dissolved The elec- 
tions throughout the country were against the ministry, 
and placed it in a worse position than before It deter- 
mined to adopt a high handed course, and issued m the 
1 mg’s name three ordinances, first to suspend the liberty 
of the press, secondly to dissolve the newlv-elected 
chambers, and thiidly to alter their constitution A revo- 
luuon broke out, the fury of which made three day's 
memorable in French History the 27th, aSth, and 29th 
of July', 1830 The king, who was at St Cloud, abdicated, 
and rcured to England, Louis Philippe, son of Philippe 
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Duke of Orleans, ho, in the fiist French Revolution, after 
voting for the King’s death had himself penshed by the 
guillotine, rvas first made Captain General and then King 
of the French An impulse towards independence spread 
throughout Europe Belgium separated itself from Hol- 
land, a country different in language, religion, and race 
Poland attempted to recover its independence It was 
seen how vain had been the efforts of the Treaty of 
Vienna to arrange the map of Europe -without consulting 
the V ishes of the people who were chiefly concerned. 

3 Just before the outbreak of the Revolutiortin F ranee, 
George IV died (June, 1830) He was succeeded by the 
Duke of Clarence under the name of William Wellington 
IV , apopular sailor, deficient in regal qualities, r«'£ns- 
but who was understood to sympathise with the people 
Parliament was dissolved, as is usual, after the death of 
a sovereign The new elections were most unfavourable 
to ministers Brougham, a strong advocate for reform 
and education, the favourite of the populace, was re- 
turned for Yorkshire ivithout expense The king’s speech 
announced a defiant attitude It regarded wath coldness 
the struggles on the Continent which roused so much 
s>anpathy in England, it breathed a determination to 
repress and crush all agitation throughout the countrj' 
This was followed shortly afterwards by a statement of 
the Duke of Wellington that he considered the reform of the 
representation entirelj unnecessarj', and that he should 
alwajs resist it His unpopulanty became so great that 
the king’s -visit to the City was postponed lest public 
violence should be offered to the minister At last the 
government were defeated, and resigned in November, 
1830 
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CHAPTER TX 
FIRST REFORM BIEL 

I 1 HE time had now come when the accommodation of 
the Constitution to new social conditions could no longer 
be delated The importance of the crisis was fully 
understood by both parties m the country, and the hopes 
and fears of either have not been falsified by the result 
Lord Grey ^\as pointed out as the naturil head of a 
mmistiy A\hose chief dtitvwas to introduce a scheme of 
lordGre Parliamentary reform He was now sixt^-six 
rrme )caisofagc, and had made the same good 

Mmaer cause liis o\\ n thirty jeais before The Cabi- 
net of fourteen was composed of nine Whigs, whose long 
exclusion from office had made them less fit for the 
iiorL of administration, and four remnants of the party 
of Canning Lord Althorp was Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer Brougham, to the surpiise of all men, became 
Lord Chancellor, and deserted the scene of his triumphs 
in the House of Commons Lord Palmerston, as Sccie- 
tary lor Foreign Affairs, held different opinions to his 
colleagues Lord Grey declared to the House which was 
then sitting that the principles of his government w ere 
rcfonn j_g conomy, older, and peace Agitation still con- 
tinued m England, but Ministers hoped to be able to 
allay it bj the measuie which four of their number weie 
preparing in sccrec) and silence 

2 In March i8ai. L ord T ohn Russell asked leave to 
introduce the first Reform Biir'~Tlie~gnnrtesre 5 tcitenTent 
Reform Pill prevailed , heaps of petitions were piled upon 
introduced. table, the House was crow'ded, dense 

masses of the people stood outside waiting for the news, 
and beyond them weie horsemen ready to carry the first 



information of the details of the Bill to cvei> part of 
England Ihe chief evils which demanded a remedy 
were i The existence of rotten bojoughs, places xvi*h 
few electors, and sometimes no inhabitants, w'hich re- 
turned two members to Parliament 2 The fact that 
large towms which had grown into importance through 
commerce were left w ithout representation 3 The un- 
equal distribution of tire franchise itself, so that only a 
small part of the population had the right of voting in 
elections The Bill proposed tha t sixty of the smaller 
boroughs should be ^franchised altogether, tha t forty - 
s even shou ld return,onlv_Qne member instead of two , on 
the other hand, Londo n leceived e ight add itional icpre- 
sentatives, and thirty-four seats were distributed among a 
number of towns hitherto uniepresented The English 
counties had allotted to them fifty-five new members, the 
Scotch fi^Jhc I rish three , the Welsh-oncr- In conse- 
quence of these changes'the numbeis of the House of 
Commons w'ould be reduced from 658 to 596 Corpoia- 
tions in towms lost their exclusive right of election, and it 
was uniformly extended to all householders who paid_,fio 
a year rent This gaic votes to half a million citizens 
who were before wathout them 

3 Lord John Russell’s speech w^as leceivedwith dcii- 
si\ e cheers and laughter, but Sir Robei t Peel sat fixed and 
immovable m his place, and the DuLe of Wei- Second 
hngton told his friends m society ‘that it was Iteiding 
no joke, and there w as nothing to laugh at ’ The debate 
jasted seven nights, and brought out the conflicting objec 
tions of the Tories and the Radicals The one thought 
such a reform, coupled with a free press, incompatible 
with the powei of the crown and the independence of the 
Lords ‘It IS a revolution,^ said a Tory member The 
Radicals lecogniscd the boldness of the ineasuic, but 
regretted that no mention was made of ballots,of shortened 
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Pirlianienls, or of universal suffrage At last, after a 
short reply from the opener of the debate, les. c w as gn en 
to bring m a Reform Bill, and itnas read foi the first 
time The country was strangely divided The Court, 
the House of Lords, the clergy, the army and navy, the 
universities, and the Inns of Court were mainly against 
the Bill , It was supported by the manufacturers and the 
body of the people The press was generally in its favour 
Excitement was at its highest when Lord John Russell 
proposed the second reading After a debate of two 
nights the motion was earned by a majonty of one, the 
numbers being 3 02 and 301 The succe ss of the Bill 
seem ^ to be v ery douBtful 

4 After the Easterrecess ministers announced some 
changes in the details of the Bill General Gascoigne, 
Parliament Committee, proposed that the number of 
Dissohed the English and Welsh members should not 
be diminished Lord Althoro declared that this motion 
wouM be fatal to the Bill At four in the morning it was 
earned by a majonty of eight A dissolution was imme- 
diately resolved on, but kept secret for the present On 
April 21, Ministers were again defeated bv a majority of 
tw’entytwo A Cabinet Council was held, orders were 
given for the attendance of the Officers of State and the 


royal guards, the King’s consent w’as reluctantly obtained 
by Lord Grey and Lord Brougham The King surpnsed 
both Houses m the midst of a debate, protesting against 
dissolution Parliament was prorogued as a prelude to its 
dissolution, and the question of reform was left to the 
judgment of the country (April 1831) 
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CHAPTER X 

SECOND REFORM BILL, 

1 The dissolution of Parliament was followed by general 
rejoicing and illuminations , those uho refused to illumi- 
nate had their wmdous broken In the uew Pariia- 
elections reformers riere chosen throughout 
the country, of the county members nearly all were 
pledged to support the Bill The Second Reform Bill 
was introduced by Lord John Russell in July _ „ 

, , / , r passes 

It ivas the same as the hrst, with very few the Com- 
modifications Leave to introduce it was 
granted with only one dissentient voice The debate on 
the second reading lasted three nights The motion was 
carried by a majority of 136, the numbers being 367 and 
231 The Ministers had gamed 135 votes by the dissolu- 
tion But the minority nas united and determined The 
motion to go into committee was met by repeated 
amendments The House rose at half-past sev en to sit 
again at three In committee the case of each borough 
lias separately discussed It was urged that the Bill dis 
franchised the South of England for the benefit of the 
North, but it was in the North that the chief mciease of 
Mcalth and population had taken place Every art of 
obstruction was put in force The House continued to 
sit through the tropical heat of July and past the 12th 
of August, and the work of the Committee was only just 
concluded before the coronation of the king in September 
The Bill finally passed the House of Commons by a 
majority of 106 

2 In October the second reading of the Bill was pro- 
posed in the House of I ords bj Lord Grej He defended 
c ir XX 
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the consistency of his career, and showed tint he had 
Rejected by Supported Pitt’s proposals for Refonn in 
the Lords 17S6 The debate Continued for five iiights 
The Duke of Wellington opposed the Bill , Lord Ljnd- 
hurst, who had been a Toiy Loid Chancellor, complained 
that It opened the flood gates of democracy The Chief 
Justice and the Archbishop of Canterbury spoke the sen- 
timents of their professions in demanding its rejection 
Earl Grey replied on the morning of the bth, but the Bill 
was rejected by a majority of 41 

3 The indignation of the countiy was extreme A 
spark might have produced a revolution A cry was raised 
for the abolition of the House of Lords Un- 
popular peers avere attacked in the streets A 
procession of 60,000 persons presented a petition to the 
King Windows were broken in London, riots weie 
common throughout the country The public mind was 
calmed by Brougham and Russell The people w'ere 
assuted that there w'as no intention to desert then cause, 
or to shelve the question of Reform, but that repose w as 
absolutely needed Parliament w'as piorogued for a 
month Even after this it was found necessary to pro- 
hibit political associations by proclamation Ateinble 
not took place m Bristol, diiected against the recorder. 
Sir C Wetherall, one of the fiercest opponents of the 
Bill The constables were routed and soldiers were 
called in to quell the tumult The prisons were broken 
open and the prisoners liberated, the mansion-house and 
the bishop’s palace were burned to the ground The 
nots were at last suppressed wnth great bloodshed and 
loss of life Bishops w’ere burned in effigy^ throughout 
England, and the Church was involved in the hatred 
inspired by its chiefs 
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CHAPTER XI 
IHIRD REFORM BILL 

I PARLlAliiENT met again in December, and tbi third 
Reform Bill was introduced The chief alterations made 
in It were m adopting the census of 1S31, 
as a basis of calculation for the population the Com 
instead of that of 1821, and in maintaining 
the members of the House of Commons at the original 
number The second reading was earned by a majority 
of 162, and in spite of attempts at delaj, the Bill finally 
passed the Commons in March 

2 In the Upper House it was still violently opposed 
b) the Duke of Wellington, whereas a party called the 
‘ Waverers ’ or the ‘ Ti iminers ’ represented by 

Loi d Whamchffe and Lord Harrowbj were 
disposed to accede to the second reading in older to 
aliicnd It m Committee The Bill therefore passed 
lliiough this stage by a majority of nine In Committee 
an amendment of Lord Lyndhurst was adopted by a 
niajonty of thirty -five The debate was immediately 

adjourned, 

3 Ministers had before them the choice between ad- 
vising the King to create sufficient peers to ensure the 
passing of tlie Bill, or of resigning their jj.n.siry 
offices The King, whose early enthusiasm resigns. 

for the measure had gradually cooled, was reluctant to 
swamp the Upper House with new creations So the 
ministry' chose to resign The Lords determined to pro- 
ceed with the discussion of the Bill, the Commons prayed 
in an address to the tlirone that the measure passed by 
tlicm might not be surrendered The excitement through- 
out the country was more violent than ever A union 
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^\as formed at Birmingham with the object of refusing o 
pay taxes Anns were prepared, and there was e\en 
danger of a ci\ il war An attempt to form a ministr> 
among the enemies of Refoim failed Lord Ljndhurst 
and Sir Robert Peel declined the post , the Duke of 
Wellington undertool- it, only to find it impossible 

4. Lord Grey was lecalled in May 1S32, tlie King re- 
luctantly gare pemnssion to him and to Lord Biougham 
to create such a number of peers as would 
Liil pisses, necessar) to pass the Bill, first calling up 
peers’ eldest sons In consequence of this the opposition 
of the Loids was suddenly withdrawn, the Wavereis 
declanng that they had been duped and cheated Tlie 
Bill passed in June, onl) tr\ent)-tuo peers roting against 
It The amendments of the Lords were shortly after- 
wards accepted b) the Commons, and the Bill became 
law The King refused to gne his consent m person, but 
It was gi\cn b> commission amid the silence of deep 
emotion Parliament was shortly afterwards dissobed, 
that a new House of Coinmoiis might be elected under 
the new Act. 


CHAPTLR XII 

KESULTS OF THE REFORM BILL. 

I The Reform Bill has not belied the prophecies of those 
who opposed it It was a great revolution, as momen- 
Rtnccuois. though not so Molent as the revolutions 

of Trance in 1789, and of England in 16S8 
Its consequences are still m tlie future But although 
the change it brought was as complete as was predicted 
of It, Its effects ha\e been far from disastrous It brought 
about bj gradual and silent means the reforms which are 
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necessary to haimomse progress ^vlth stability, and new 
ideas with old traditions It took a large step towards 
admitting the whole nation to the labours of government, 
and allow-ed the national life to flow m a fuller tide 

2 A spirit of moderation governed the elections The 
attention of the new' House of Commons, which met in 
January 1833, was first directed to Ireland Ne^r^na 
Riots and disturbances rendered it nercssaiy tnent. 

to suspend the Habeas Corpus Act When this had been 
done, it was possible to consider the wrongs of li eland 
The first act of the go\ernment was to remedy the abuses 
of the Irish Church The number and salaries of the 
higher clergy were reduced, and an attempt made to 
diminish the injustice of the tithe, which often had to be 
collected at the point of tlie bayonet 

3 Retrenchment and financial informs nc\t claimed 
attention Ministers felt bound to redeem their picmiscs 
on the one hand, and to resist their extreme sj^^cry 
supporters on the other The Government of nbohihed 
India lost the exclusive right of trading, but their charter 
was renewed in other respects to their satisfaction But 
bj far the most important measure was the abolition of 
sla\ erv in the British Empire The victory so long striven 
for by Wilberforce, Stephen, and Clarkson was at last 
gained The slaves were set free, at a great loss of pro- 
perty to their ow ners Some attempt was made to allcv late 
the condition of factory-workmen at home, and a large 
giant was given for education Such efforts are only 
possible when the feeling of the people is at a high pitch 

4 Parliament met for its Second Session in February 
1S34. It had first to deal with the affairs of Ireland 
Some liberals wished to diminish still further 

the revenues of the Irish Church O’Connell Session 
opposed any measure of political coercion At last, worn 
out with anxiety and vexation, Lord Grey retired from a 
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position which had long been wearisome to him Lord 
Melbourne took his place, and the rest of the ministr\ 
continued unchanged 

5 The force w ith which mmisteis had met a reformed 
Parliament was exhausted Attempts to give effect to 

the rest of the measures which had been pro- 
bournes first mised ended in failure Neither the lush 
Ministry tithes 1101 the English poor latcs could be 
placed on a satisfactoiy footing The one success i\ as 
the passing of the Bill to amend the poor law By this 
act tlie law of settlement by which paupers were rcmoied 
to the pansh of their birth was abolished, workhouses 
were erected throughout the country, outdoor relief was 
greatly diminished, and the result s were shown in a falling 
of rates, a rise of wages, and a lapid spread of happiness 
and contentment 

6 The popularity of the ministry was gone, but its 
fall was sudden The King, after a hasty derlaiation 

in favour of the Irish Church, intimated to 
Resignation ministers that they should resign Sir 
Robeit Peel, who was m Rome, w’as sent foi m haste 
In the meantime the Duke of Wellington held nearly all 
the offices of Government in Ins own hands A new 
ministiy was formed, and Parliament was dissobcd to 
ascertain the feeling of the country, in December 1834 


CHAPTER Xin 

SIR R peel’s first MINISTRY 

Sir Robert Peel took office under a stiong sense of 
duty but wath little hope of success In his address to his 
constituents he tned to win the confidence of*the country' 
by declaring a certain sympathy with Liberal measures 
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JJut though the country might trust the minister, it 
could not trust those with whom he worked A 
jinrliamcnt was returned which made it impossible 
that he should remain long in office The new 
Parliament stiU contained a majority of Whigs, 
although many seats, especially in the counties, had 
been won by the Tones These old party 
names were now giving way to the terms Pariuiment. 
Liberal and Consen'ative Ministers were in a minonty 
from the first, they were beaten in the election of speaker, 
and beaten on the address Parliament was only restrained 
by fear of a dissolution Sir R Peel inaugurated several 
measures of the wisest character which were afterwards 
adopted by the opposition He established an ecclesi- 
astical commission, to equalise the income of the clergy , 
he tried to regulate the collection of tithes and the mar- 
riage of dissenters, he was beaten in detail, but his enemies 
shrank from proposing a vote of want of confidence 
2 At last an issue was found in the question of the Insh 
Church, and the appropriation of some of Us revenues to 
secular purposes The ministry found itself 
in a minonty of thirty-three, and soon after falls 
resigned The king was compelled to recall Lord Mel- 
bourne, and the old ministry was restored with the ex- 
ception of Lord Brougham An attempt to force a Tory 
government on the nation by the authoi ity of the sovereign 
thus signally failed William IV is more to be blamed 
for tr> mg it than the Duke of Wellington and Sir R Peel 
for supporting their sovereign 
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CHAPTER XP' 

THE KINGS LAST YEARS 

1 Two great problems lay before the mmislr> , the refonri 
of municipalities, and the reform of the Irish Church 
Municipal The government of boroughs, once the home 
reform. of liberty and the training ground for political 

practice, had come to be as full of abuses as the repre- 
sentation of the country Some town councils consisted 
of a great noble, the members of his family, and his chief 
man of business, and their sole function was to elect 
members to Parliament Early in September, 1835, a 
measure was passed, with the concurrence of Lords and 
Commons, which rcnderedmunicipal government a reahtj , 
provided for the proper election of aldermen, abolished 
the unreasonable privileges of freemen, a class of men 
who by the accident of birth were invested with the 
government of the towns , and struck off the fetters from 
many industries This measure completed and extended 
the work of the Reform Bill 

2 The grievances of Ireland still continued During 
the last fifty years a number of political societies called 
Ireland Orange Lodges had sprung up in the provmce 

of Ulster Their object w as to support the 
cause of Protestantism against thenbbon men, whow’ere 
Catholics The attempt to diminish the reienues of 
‘he Irish Church favoured the extension of these lodges 
They spread throughout Ireland, England, and the 
colonies Their members reached the number of 300,000, 
and the Duke of Cumberland, the king’s brother, was 
placed at their head w ith almost despotic pow’cr They 
were considered a menace to the peace of the kingdom 
and were quietly dissolved m 1836 

3 Opportunity was taken for canning a number of 
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domestic reforms A uniform registration of births^ 
deaths, and marriages was ordered through- Domestic 
out the kingdom , the revenues of bishops ‘■ei'orms 
and canons nere equalised m pursuance of the report of 
the Ecclesiastical Commission , the ta'c on newspapers 
was reduced to a penny in spite of the opposition of the 
Tones, who preferred cheap soap to a dieap press 

4- The power of the Ministry did not last mucli longer 
Deserted by some old allies, they failed to carrj' mea- 
sures of further improvement Discredited 
by repeated defeats, they would ha\ e resigned 
if it had not been for the illness and death of the king 
This took place in June, 1837 William IV was honest 
and conscientious His reign witnessed a great revolu- 
tion m the Reform Bill, and a strong impulse to commeice 
by the extension of railwa>s and giowth of steamships 
With good reason his statue adorns the passage of the 
Houses of Parliament as representing a time when the 
national progress was unusually rapid 


CHAPTER XV 

THE NEW REIGN 

I No monarch ever came to the throne more popular th in 
Queen Victoria, the daughter of the Duke of Kent, just 
eighteen yeais old Her joutli secured sym- 
pathy , her conduct soon w on for her affec- Qi>=<in 
tion and respect Consideration for her feelings kept the 
ministers in power, as the nation did not wish to deprne 
her of advisers whom she was understood to like To 
the joy of Englishmen Hanover was separated from 
the crown by passing to a male heir An outbreak in 
Canada threatened to become senous, and the first 
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measures of the new sovereign were directed to the sup- 
pression of rebellion 

2 Discontent m Canada arising from disputes between 
the French and English Canadians had been fostered by 

the United States Major Head, go\emor of 
Canada Upper Canada, sent away the soldiers, called 

outthcmihtiaandlo) al inhabitants,and entirely crushed the 
rebels Hewas reprimanded and recalled Lord Durham, 
a man of the highest character, was sent out to appease 
the province Nothing could be more heroic than his 
performance of duty, while he uas slowly wasting with 
incurable disease and tnwarted by factious opposition He 
failed in the object of liis mission, and came home to die 

3 The Ministry continued to exist on sufferance They 
had no power to carry measures or to support their ser- 
Bedchamtier amts In May, 1839, they a\ ere defeated m 
question q question about Jamaica They resigned , 
but Sir R Peel made it a condition of taking office that 
a change should be made m the ladies of the Queen’s 
bedchamber The Queen objected, and the ministry' 
remained in their posts , but it has since been held that 
the chief officers who surround the peison of the sove- 
reign are changed wath a change of ministry 

4 The same year saw the introduction of penny post- 
age, the invention of Rowland Hill At this time no post- 
age was under -zd Letters from the country 
to London cost from to ir , from Scotland 

to Ireland \s or ir 6rf Rowland HiU show'ed that 
the actual cost of cari-ying each letter was very small, 
and that if a stimulus was given the traffic ivould increase 
enormously Experience has endorsed this, and cheap 
postage has been adopted by all civilised nations 
Postage stamps were also introduced, and franking, the 
privilege of sending letters free of postage reserved to 
members of Parliament, i-as abolished 
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CHAPTER X\ I 

THE queen’s marriage 

I Staiesmen had long been occupied with the question 
of the queen’s marriage, nonemoie so than the king of 
the Belgians, uncle of the Queen, himself the pnnee 
•widower of a princess who was hen to the 
English throne Prince Albert of Sa\e Cobin g Gotha, 
the Queen’s first cousin, had been silently educated for 
Ills destinies The niainage, which took place in Feb 
1840, w’as happily one of love The prince’s iirtues formed 
the real foundation of the prospenty of the icign, and it 
wall be recognised by posteiity that his many-sided culture 
and intellectual activity have left an indelible stamp on the 
minds and character of Englishmen The best lesults 
of Geiinan thought were transfused into English man- 
liness an effect which the union with Hanovei had never 
been able to accomplish 

2 The government regained some little strength by its 
activity in crushing the attempt of Egipt to revolt fiom 
the Porte But they were not able to pass Ministers 
measures of importance, and the debates on resign 
the budget overthrew them They were defeated in a 
measure w'hich anticipated the repeal of the corn la, vs 
Instead of resigning, tlie> dissolved Parliament m June 
1841 But the country ratified the judgment of the 
House, and after the election the Conservatives divided 
on the address with a majority of 91 A new ministr} v,as 
formed, of which the principal members were Sir R. Peel 
and the Duke of Wellington, 
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! Fun coming of the Conscnativcs into office wis 
fdt ns tlic bcgmnm" of n new cn The prospect of 
\vsr nbroacl and of distress at home gilded an> clnngc 
nith the ndnnce of hope The Queen parted \MtIi 
sorrow from her old advisers, but she soon learned 
to depend on her new servants with equal confidence 
Sn K Peel, at the outset of his ministr}, found him 
seif compelled to prov kIc for a deficienc; of revenue of 
two millions and a half, and to tahe at least 
Com steps in the direction of free trade in 

com At this time the poor were pa>ing a large jinrc 
for their dailj bread in order that the farmers of England 
might derive a supposed advantage of profit, while quan- 
tities of com from the Baltic and the Black Sea were 
kept out of England b> an unreasonable dut> The prime 
imnistcv proposed an alteration of what was called the 
sliding scale — that i*:, a set of duties varjing with the 
price of com in the English market — his object being to 
maintain the price of wheat as ncarlj as possible at siMj 
shillings A motion for the repeal of the corn laws was 
made by the leaders of the Anti-Corn-Law League, Cobden 
and Vilhers It was lost by a large majoritv, and the 
gov'cmment proposals were easilj earned 

2 The deficiency in the revenue was made worse b) the 
outbreak of a war in China and the possibilitj of troubles 
, „ on the Indian frontier Sir R Peel detemimea 

to dealw i th the vv hole matter comprehensiv elj , 
and began that senes of financial reforms whieh, con- 
tinued by his pupil, Mr Gl.adstone, have done much to 
raise England to her present hi ight of prospentv The 
chief source o^ proposed revenue was the income fax, at 
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that time new and violently opposed, but which has since 
been found a powerful engine in limes of difficulty Besides 
this, he revised the whole tariff of imports, simplifying 
them uherever it was possible, and prcpaimg the way for 
free trade At this time a penny income ta\ produced halt 
a million revenue , it now produces a million and a half 

3 Afghanistan, a province on the north-n estern frontier 
of India, IS approached by two passes fiom the plains 
Die khyber Pass, a long and difficult defile. Disaster m 
leads to Jellalabad, and the Khoord Cabul Afghanistan 
Pass, still longer and more difficult, bars the passage to 
Cabul Afghanistan had been occupied by General 
Elphinstone, who, fearing for his retreat, sent General 
Sale to occupy the pass to Jellalabad In the meantime 
he neglected the commonest precaution 1 he Afghans, 
excited by some wild rumours, rose against him, cut off 
his provisions, killed the British Envoy by tieachery, and 
compelled the army to shameful capitulation No faith 
was kept by the barbarians Deprived of food, harassed 
In treacherous attacks, the army dwindled away to a mere 
handful The wmmen and chiloren had at last to be sur- 
rendered to the faithless cnemx , out of 16,000 men who 
left Cabul only one survu or icaclied the city of Jellalabad 

4 No insult of this kind has remained long unavenged 
General Pollock marched wath S,ooo men through the 
Khyber Pass He joined General Sale at 
Jellalabad, who had defended the city, al- 

though It was shaken with a hundred shocks of earth- 
quake In August 1842 the two armies moved through 
the pass of Khoord Cabul, where their countrymen had 
perished man by man The city of Cabul was taken 
and given up to plunder, ana the Great Bazaar was 
burned to the ground Afghanistan was entirely redu''ed, 
but the English did not care to retain so useless and so 
costly a possession 
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FREE TRADE 

r The next three jears are chiefly occupied \Mth the 
struggle between protection and free trade, but little 
progress nas made nith this question m the 
Reforms. session of 1 843 The j ear w as taken up nath 
discussions on factory labour, on education, on church 
rates, with the Msit of tlic Queen to the King of the F rench, 
and the c'citemcnt at Oxford caused by the defection of 
some prominent high churchmen to the Cliurch of Rome 
It was found that the financial reforms of the previous ses- 
sion had been a biilliant success Instead of tuo millions 
and a half deficit, there uas a million and a half surplus 
after all debts had been paid, and an anticipation of a 
still larger balance for next )car 

2 The emancipation of the Catholics had not suc- 
ceeded in quieting Ii eland The moieinent for icpeal of 
theUnionaias st 11 in full \ igour, and O’Connell 
told a large meeting at Tara that within a 
jeara Parliament would be sitting at College Green in 
Dublin Another meeting, summoned with all the parade 
of military organisation, was prohibited bi proclamation, 
ard prevented bj O’Connell Hew as, ne\ crtheless, tried 
for sedition and condemned by a Pioteslant jun to im- 
pnsonnient and fine The judgment was reicrscd after a 
tempestuous scene in the House of Lords, and the ac- 
quittal of the great agitator w as reren ed w itn joy through- 
out Ireland Little more was heard of O’Connell He was 
now grown old and wear)', and Ins folio ers knew tliat 
they w'ould be treated in future with seienty or mere), as 
they desen'ed it In the next) ear the Goiemmentdid 
an act of justice bv endowang the Catholic College of 
MajTiooth 
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3 111 the meantime events wcie lapidly moving to- 
wards free trade Sir R Peel, assisted by Mr Gladstone, 
went on with his financial informs He pro- Xrade 
posed to use the surplus produced by the 

income ta\ m reducing the taxes on commodities A 
great change was proposed m the sugar duties, wise m 
the mam, but disfigured by traces of protection The 
agricultural distiess of the yeargav'e the fiee traders an 
opportunity of enforcing their vaews, whilst a new' party 
of joung England, led by Mi Disraeli and Loid John 
Manners, thought that the landed interests vveie too 
heav ily taxed already, and ought to be rehev ed 

4 The Session of 185.5 closed quietly enough The 
increased Majmooth Grant had been passed, the Jews 
admitted to municipal offices, the Oregon dis- ponto 
putc with the United States airangcd, New 

Zealand paafied Suddenly an unexpected crisis aiose 
A disease which cntiiciv destroyed the potato plant 
appeared first in England and then in Ireland The 
whole subsistence of the Irish peasantry was destroyed 
Pressure was put upon the Ministry' to admit foreign com 
free of dut) Tlic count! y was deluged with the free 
tiade tracts of the Anti-Com Law Lcagvie Sir R Peel 
was convinced that piotection was no longer tenable, but 
his Cabinet would not follow him Lord Stanley resigned, 
and the hlinistry broke up Lord J Russell was un iblc 
to form a cabinet, and Sii R Peel was induced to take 
office again It was knowrn that he would meet Parlia- 
ment in 1S46, pledged to support the cause of free trade 
5 The agitation for the repeal of the Corn Law s began 
in Manchester towards the end of 1836 In a season o{ 
distress it appeared to some of the most influ- Ann Com 
cntial members of this rising town that the 
onl> remeov la) in free trade, and that by artificial!) 
kiH'ping up the price of coin the manufacturing interests 
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of tlif countn wcri' «;-’crifirrrJ to tho Tj;in.iiltnr il interests. 
'Hirrc ctrs htcr tlie AiUi-Co-n I.-w I cinic foriTicd 
l(s tno‘'t p't> ninent mnibers front the first were Mr 
Cotub n mil Mr who sscnficctl their worldlj pros- 

pent) in t '^rcnl mcnsiirc to the v or) of conscrtins their 
countr>nicr to the principles of tnic cconoim Ven 
lir/e sums of inoncv vert, collcctccl for tlie purposes o' 
the 1 ciftiic \ free tmde Inll wns hiiilt in Minchcstcr 
In i{5.V) the ‘Times' ncknowlLdecd tint me Lc-ic;uc wss n 
jTcnt fict, nntl compnred it to the wooden horse b\ wlucli 
tlic Gre-ks w ere sccretl) brought w ithin the w oils of fros 
At the end of 1^45 it "is stronger tlnn ctsr in men, 
inonc\, and cntluisnsm 

5 On the nsscmlilmgof Parliament m iS.ifi,tIic Queen's 
speech and the address m rcplj to it indicated tlic coming 
CcthI-sw eliange Sir U Peel rose imntcdiatcU after 
ttepeii V ardb, and honcstlj confessed his alteration 
of opinion He had obsert cd, he said, during the last three 
scars (j) tint wages do not sar> with the price of food, and 
that with high prices jou do not ncccssanl) base high 
\'ages , ( 2 ) that cmplosmcnt, high prices, and abundance 
contribute dircctl> to the diminution of enme, ( 3 ) tint 
by the gradual rcmo\al of protection, mdustr> had been 
promoted, rnme had been diminished, and morality 
impro\cd Sir K Peel was followed by Mr Disraeli, 
who, eaprcssing the passion of the protectionist coimtrs 
gentlemen, Molentl; assailed the minister In February 
Sir R l^ccl announced a fixed duty on com for tlircc 
scars, and afterwards us entire abolition The free 

traders attempted to dispense with this delay, but they 
were beaten b\ a large majority, and the bill passed easily 
The Duke of Wellington secured Us acceptance m the 
House of Lords He had became wiser since the Reform 
Rdl, and his conduct on this occasion compensated for 
the errors of his prcaious career 

6 The protectionists determined on their rctengc 
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A Bill for the suppression of enme m Ireland gave the 
opportunity Lord George Bentinck assailed Ministers 
the Ministers with violence, and they were 
defeated by a majority of seventy-three on tlie very 
evening that the Com Bill passed the House of Lords 
The Whigs who had assisted Sir R Peel in carrying free 
trade now joined the Protectionists in turning him out 
Ministers had nothing left them but to resign, and Lord 
John Russell was ordered to form a cabinet Ihe new 
ministry did not do much in the session of 1847 Thev 
were obliged to propose a second time the measure for 
tlie pacification of Ireland which had brought about the 
defeat of their opponents A bill for shortening the hours 
of labour in factories passed without difficulty This j ear 
w as also marked by tho death of O Connell at Genoa, on 
his way to Rome, and by the vohintii) dissolution of the 
Anti- Corn Law League 


CHAPTER W\' 


THE CHARTER 


I Although no great question was beloie the nation, 
Parliament had been dissolved The result of the new 
elections was a slight increase of strength to 
the Government It was proceeding to con- 
sider simple measures of practical reform, when a new 
and unexpected danger demanded Us attention A revo- 
lution which broke out in Prance in 184S ov’erthrew the 
monarcliy of Louis Philippe, and established a republic 
in its place The contagion spread throughout Europe 
In ever) country thrones were tottering, and England was 
not exempt from the general disorder The discontent 
of the Irish increased, and Smith O’Bnen took the place 
1:11 
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of O’Connell In England the e^c.tement was shown by 

the agitation of the Chartists i t 1 

2 The Chartists derived their name from the sketch 
of a new Reform Bill, which had obtained the title of the 
People’s Charter It contained six principal 
Charter points I Universal suffiage 2 Annual 
parliaments 3 Vote by ballot 4 Abolifon of property 
nullification for members of parliament 5 1 he payment 
of members 6 Equal electoral districts This had 
been finally drawn up m 1838, but for many years the 
agitation for it was obscured by other matters In 1839 
a petition containing a million and a quarter names was 
presented to Parliament In 1840 an attack made by the 
Chartists on Newport was crushed bv the firmness of the 
mayor In 1847 the Chartists put out their full strength 
and gained several seats in Parliament, and especially 
the election of their leader Eeargus O’Connor for Not- 


tingham 

3 Inspired by their successes, the Chat lists determined 
to hold a monster meeting on the tenth of April on Kcn- 
mngton Common , from this place they were 
Apnl 10 march and present a huge petition to the 

House of Commons They even talked of imitating 
France in the establishment of a republic 1 he Govern- 
ment determined to prevent the march Soldiers weie 
posted in all parts of London b> the Duke of Wellington, 
170,000 special constables were sworn in, the public 
offices, the bank and post office were armed to the teeth 
All their designs ended in failure The meeting was far 
smaller than had been expected, the march was given 
up, and the petition of five million and a half of names 
w as found to contain only a third of this number, and 
those mainly fictitious The movement could not surv i\ e 
the ridicule of exposure 
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CHAPTER XX 

-IHE GREAT EXHIBITION 

I The chief subjects of discontent which existed when our 
period opened had now been removed The ^ ^ 
disabilities of Catholics had been taken awaj", ™ 
the com laws had been repealed, the Insh had been 
pacified, rebellion in England had been crushed The 
country entered upon a career of peaceful progress In 
1 849 the na\ igation lau s, u hich had been passed by 
Cromn ell’s Go\emmcnt in 1651, and ivhicb had first 
transferred the cairying tiade from Holland to this 
country, n ere repealed This was a legitimate extension 
of the principles of free trade 

2 At this time a dispute arose in an ecclesiastical ques- 
tion which uas a forerunner of many similar discussions in 
later years Mr Gorham had been presented n,cCorhim 
to a Ining in the diocese of Exeter The Case, 
bishop took tlie unusual course of examining his opinions, 
and refused to institute him because he ^vas unsound on 
the question of baptismal regeneration The Court of 
Arches, a court reserved for tlie tiial of ecclesiastical 
matters, supported the bishop, but its decision was 
reversed b) the judicial committee of the Privy Council, 
a lay court of appeal which had lately received power of 
revising the judgments of the ecclesiastical courts The 
low church party was rejoiced at the freedom allowed it , 
the high church party, winch had recently been strength- 
ened by a movement to increase its power begun at Ox- 
ford, was angry first at the slight thro.vn on an important 
doctrine, and secondly that the law should ukimately 
decide on churdi matters Hovrcvcr a Bill introduced to 
alter the constitution of the touit was rejected by tlie 
House of Commons To tins year 1850 also belongs the 

Y V a 
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commencement of an attempt to make tlie universities 
more useful to the whole nation by the appointment of a 
royal commission Party spirit was hushed for a time by 
the death of Sir Robert Peel 

3 Some slight excitement was caused by tlie appoint- 
Tiie Great ment by the Pope of Roman Catholic bishops, 
Exhibition under an Archbishop of Westminster, and 
the division of England into dioceses It produced how- 
ever much less effect than was anticipated All thoughts 
were concentrated on the Great Evhibition, to be held in 
Hyde Park in 1851 The design and execution were 
entirely the work of Prince Albert A building of a new 
kind, made of glass and iron, was mv'cnted as if for the very 
purpose It contained the industrial products of all nations, 
and It was hoped that peaceful competition had rendered 
the horrors of war for ever impossible The enterprise 
was a brilliant success, it fulfilled the hopes of its pro- 
jectors, and the profits wisely invested have been a means 
of promoting art and culture throughout England 

4. As if in mockery of human designs, this hope of 
peace was succeeded by adestructiv e war Louis Napoleon, 
Change of nephew of the Great Emperor, President of 
Mmistrj tlie French Republic since 1848, had just made 
himself Emperor of tlie Erencli It was feared that a mili- 
tary power so near to us might drag us into an unwise 
policy Lord John Russell was succeeded as minister by 
Lord Derbj But a dissolution of Parliament brought back 
the old ministry w ith Lord Aberdeen at its head, and 
Mr Gladstone as Chancellor of Exchequer His budget 
inaugurated a new senes of financial reforms He 
formed a plan of reducing the national debt, while he 
retained the income tax in order to make it easier to tax 
more equally the chief articles of daily consumption 

5. A dispute had ansen betw cen Russia and Turkey, 
ostensibly about the guardianship of the Holy Places m 
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Jerusalem, but the root of the quarrel lay far deeper, 
Tiurkey, a decaying power, had become more 
and more unfit to govern Christians Russia 
was deeply interested in protecting the Slavonic races 
under the Turkish rule who were of the same blood and 
origin as herself, she wished also to extend her power 
to the Dardanelles If great calmness had been snown 
on both sides peace might have been preserved But the 
Russian Emperor Nicholas was violent and impetuous, 
our ambassador at Constantinople w as a sw om enemy of 
Russia. A war was necessary to the Emperor of the 
French for the consolidation of his throne The spirit of 
both nations was gradually roused The Russians entered 
the Danubian pnncipalities, and burned the Turkish fleet 
at Sinope Lord Aberdeen strained every nerve for peace 
Lord Palmerston, the home secretary', threatened to resign 
unless strong measures were adopted The country ap- 
proached nearer and nearer to the brink of war The 
attitude of England in 1853 was not the same as it had 
been in 1827 Then she took part with Russia against 
Turkey m order to restrain her m the vehemence of 
victory , now she allied herself with Turkey to stop the 
advance of Russia The one policy established the in- 
dependence of Greece , the other, although it crippled 
Russia for a time, could only delay for a season the 
inevitable break-up of the Ottoman Empire 


CHAPTER XXI 

THE CRIMEAN WAR 

I In November, 1853, the Emperor of Russia declared 
war against Turkey Tothesurpnse ofEurope, the Turks 
Outbre.iV. of at first held thcir own against the invader flic 
Russians were repulsed from everj point of 
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-itnck along the Danube, and the Emperor became more 
exasperated at the failure of his arms The Emperor of 
the French attempted m aaiin to mediate At last a 
messat^e was sent b> England that unless the Russian 
troops^Ncre withdrnui across the Piaith bcfoic the end 
of Apnl 1854, It would be considered that war had been 
declared To this the Czar made no repK, and the war 
began its course 

2 Thcplan of opcrationswas\er} simple Russiacould 
only be attacked m here\-trcmities,and England could only 
act on a sea base A fleet was sent into the 
Crimea Baltic w ith high expectations of success, which 
w ere not realised, and a large force of English and F rcnch 
troops were despatched into the Black Sea with the 
object of taking Sebastopol, a powerful fortress which the 
Russians had reccntlj constructed at great expense In 
September the allies landed at Lupatoria, in the Crimea, 
and six days later completelj defeated the Russians a^ 
the Battle of the Alma. It might ha\c been possible to 
attack Sebastopol wath success from the northern side 
but it was thought more prudent to besiege it from tlic 
south, and tlie hattenes opened fire in October The 
Battle of Balaklaxa fought on October 25 was signalised 
by a charge of si\ hundred light ca\alr\, in whiclr nearly 
half were killed or wounded In Noxemberwas fought 
the Battle of Inkerman, in whicli an attempt to surprise 
the Bntish army was defeated bj tl c steadiness of tlic 
guards The wanter tried the army se\ erely, and the want 
of supphes and hospitals roused indignation at home 
3 Discontent npened into suspicion hir Roebuck 
proposed an inquiry into the conduct of the Ministry 
Ch-mge of Unable to meet it, the cabinet of Lord Aber- 
Mmistry <jeen resigned, and, after a short delay. Lord 
Palmerston formed a Gorernment not veiy’ different 
from the previous one It soon lost the semces of 
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Mr Gladstone and two others, but it was able to cany 
on the war with undiminishcd vigour The death of the 
Czar in March gave only a slight hope of peace In 
April the siege was reopened, and continued with varying 
success On June 18, the anniversary of Waterloo, the 
allies were repulsed in an attack upon the Redan and 
hlalakhoff batteries, and at the end of the month Lord 
Raglan, the commander m-chief, died At last, after a 
month s incessant bombardment, an attack w'as made on 
the fortifications in September The result was that the 
Russians evacuated tlie town, blowing up their forts, and 
leaving their wounded behind them 

4 Before the end of the year negotiations for peace 
were begun by the help of Austria The Fiench were 
more anxious for a settlement than the Eng- ^ 
hsh The points most difficult for Russia to 
accept were the limitation of her power in the Black Sea 
and the cession of a portion of Bessarabia to Roumania 
These points were at last arranged, and the Treaty of 
Pans was signed in March 1856 Tlius ended a war 
which cnppled the power of Russia foi twenty years, and 
delayed for a time the inevitable fate of Turkey 


CHAPTER XXII 
INDIAN MUTINY 

I The rest of the jear 1856 passed quietly, but in the 
spnng of 1857 the Government were defeated on a 
motion of Mr Cobden’s condemning their chma 
action with regard to a xvar which had broken 
out in China Ministers determined to dissolve Parlia- 
ment ratlier than to resign, and the issue placed before 
the country was that of confidence in Lord Palmerston. 
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In the election Cobden and Bright were icjected as 
members of the peace party The liberal cause on the 
whole was supported by a triumphant majority 

2 The elections w ere closely followed by a terrible ca 
lamily in India A wide spread rebellion of the natne 
Indian soldiers had broken out in the country, accom- 
muunj panied by atrocities such as English men and 
women had never suffered before The preteat for the revolt 
was the dislike of the Indian native soldiers to the use of 
greased cartridges which might contain the fat of cows 
or pigs, animals w hich their religion teaches them may 
not be eaten This rebellion may have been connected 
with the Russian war, but it was certainly stimulated by 
the withdrawal of troops for China. Tne mutiny first 
broke out at Barrackpore , it then appeared at Lucknow 
and Meerut Delhi, the ancient capital, was seized by 
the rebels, and the native king w’as placed on the throne 
of his ancestors The whole of Northern India was in 
disturbance Sir Henrj Lawience, with the English gar- 
rison, w'^as a pnsoner at Lucknow in Oude The treachery 
of Nana Sahib decoded the gamson of Cawnpore to their 
destruction The wives and children whom they had 
left behind were slaughtered by native butchers and 
throwm into a well 

3 The Government strained everj' effort to recover the 
countrv Delhi was taken by Wilson, Cawnpore was re- 
licv ed by Hav elock — too late, however, to save 
his countrj women from murder A conqueror 
in twelve battles, he entered Lucknow in time to prevent 
a similar calamitv He died m the hour of victory A 
black cloud of mutineers retook Cawnpore, and threatened 
Lucknow, but tliey were entirelj defeated in the field by 
Sir Cohn Campbell At the close of 1857 the great de- 
pendency was again almost at peace, and in June 1858, 
ine work was completed by the capture of Gwalior 
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4. Great as was the pro\ ocation, it may be doubted 
whether too wild and passionate a %engeance was not in- 
flicted on the mutineers Many of them were 
blown from guns, a death peculiarly homble 
in their eyes Our country received a severe lesson from 
the shock of this calamity Among its pnncipal effects 
were the transference of the government of India from 
the East India Company to the Crown, and the awaken- 
ing of Englishmen to a deeper interest m Indian affairs 

CHAPTER XXIII 

" LORD DERBY 

r Although the E rench alliance was popular through- 
out the countrj , it was not so with the personal character 
of the French Emperor Men felt that they change of 
did not understand and could not trust him, 
and It ueakened the position of the Prime Minister that 
he was believed to be the Emperor’s intimate fnend An 
unexpected occurrence made this suddenly manifest An 
attack made by Italian refugees on the life of the Emperor 
Napoleon m January 1858 was the occasion of a demand 
from the French Government that we should cease to 
offer facilities for the conspiracies of political exiles 
Lord Palmerston, in deference to this request, proposed 
to alter the English law of conspiracy to murder When 
this was rejected by a majority of 19, he immediately 
resigned, and was succeeded by Lord Derby at the head 
of 1 Conservative Mmistr}' The jear was occupied by 
vinous mrnmal reforms the choice of Indian civil 
servants by competitive examination was extended, the 
Tlnmcs was purified, a telegraphic cable was laid be- 
tween England and Amenca. It appeared that the 
question of Parliamentary Reform, whigh had been 
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stopped by the war, but had never sunk into oblivion, 
had now to be faced, and Lord Derby and Mr Disraeli 
braced themselves to deal with a problem which they 
acknowledged to be unwelcome 

2 The Reform Bill mtioduced by Mr Disraeli was 
not satisfactory It gave the franchise to a number of dif- 
ferent classes without resting it on any broad 
Puhament q)- comprehensive basis A resolution pro- 
posed by Lord John Russell w'hich expressed this feeling 
was carried against the Government by a majority of 
39 Ministeis determined to dissolve The issue before 
the country w'as not entirely of a domestic diaracter 
War had broken out between France and Austria for the 
liberation of Italy, and the feeling of England was strongly 
ivith Italian Unitj The liberals, who were known to 
have this cause at heart, were returned in a majority of 
50, and immediately after Parliament met Ministers were 
compelled to resign, defeated in a vote of confidence 
This was -the sixth change of ministry which had taken 
place in fifteen years 


CHAPTER XXIV 
LORD PALMERSTON 

I Lord Palmerston now became Piime Minister, with 
Rpfnrm B.ii ^ RusscU as Forcign Secretary, Mr 

Gladstone Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
Lord Granville President of the Council (June 1859) The 
first step of the Government was the conclusion of a 
commercial treaty with France, based on pnnciples of 
free trade Mr Cobden had been the negotiator, and Mr 
Gladstone, m a speech which announced a new era ot 
financial policy, expressed the long services of the free 
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trader m language of universally accepted praise The 
Ministry attempted to satisfy the e\pr 'itions of the 
country by bnnging foru'ard a Reform Bill It was as 
simple as Its forerunner had been complicated It pro- 
posed a franchise o{ £\o m counties, ^6 in boroughs, and 
a rcdistnbution of scats The languid interest felt in it 
by tlie Premier uas a sign of the mdilfeience of the 
country, and the Bill was withdraun 

2 In 1861 a civil war broke out in America between 
the Northern and Southern States The matters m dispute 
between them were many and various, but Amcncan 
the most important point at issue was the 

question of slavery The English people generally took 
the side of the South, partly from a supposed community 
of feeling and partly from a jealousy of America, and a 
wish to see her dismembered This feeling was intensi- 
fied by the capture of two Southern cnvojs while under 
the protection of the British flag There was danger of 
war breaking out, but the Northern States submitted to 
an ultimatum, and returned the prisoncis 

3 The affair of the ‘Trent,’ as this dispute was called 

from the name of the ship in w’hicli the envoj s were sailing, 
was the last public question in which Prince , 

Albert, now for some time since called the thePnnee 
Pnnee Consort, was engaged After a few 

days' illness, he died at Windsor in December 1861, at 
the age of forty-two The grief of the English nation 
was linn ersal and spontaneous Only gradually did the 
country come to learn that he had been king of England 
for Iw ent) years, while no one knew it 

4 The Amencan war affected England in two wavs 
First, the ordinary supply of cotton to our manufacturing 
distnets was cut off, and a great distress was 

felt in Lancashire, which was knowm by the Famine and 
name of the cotton famine The operatives 
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displayed the utmost patience and self-control under their 
afflictions, and large subscriptions were contributed for 
their support Lord Derby gave the services of his 
genius to the organisation of relief^ and cotton, the 
threads of which m ere of a shorter length, was provided 
from India Before the American war was over the worst 
pressure of distress had passed The other trouble was 
of longer duration A ship called the ‘Alabama’ was 
fitted out from an English dockyard, notwithstanding the 
protest of the American Ambassador, w ith the object of 
making war on American commerce m the interests of the 
Southern States The Americans felt that the negligence 
shown in not stopping this vessel expressed only too 
clearly the sympathies of England They could not at 
this time do anjdhing to prevent or to avenge the tvrong, 
but when the war was over a feeling of bitterness was 
left, which nearly led to an open rupture, and was -with 
difficulty appeased 

5 Lord Palmerston died in October 1865 The condi- 
tion of parties during these closing years was remarkable 

Popular throughout the country, the Premier 
trusted equally by Conservatives and 
I iberals The policy of a long life was the earnest of his 
liberalism, and, at the same time, he was known to be 
opposed to organic reform The great questions which 
were agitated in later years now slumbered, and the 
reform of the representation, which lay at the root of all 
other measures, was deferred with the admonition that 
the nation should rest and be thankful for what it had 
already achieved A new election in the spring of 1S65 
returned a solid Liberal majority with a few Liberal losses 
No loss, however, was so great as the premature death of 
Richard Cobden 

6 Earl Russell succeeded Lord Palmerston as Pre- 
mier, Mr Gladstone became leader of the Douse gf 
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Commons , the ministry in other respects rertiauned un- 
changed 1 he history of this administration 
IS tlie history of the Liberal Reform Bill The Pnme 
Bill introduced by Mr Gladstone in March 
1866 gave the franchise to householders of the value of 
£\if in counties and in boroughs It was evidently a 
compromisCj and was not heartily supported cither by 
the cabinet or by the party A section of the Liberals, 
called by Mr Bright the ‘Care of Adullam/ joined the 
opposition in resisting it, and in June the ministry were 
defeated and resigned They were succeeded by a Con- 
servative Government, the principal members of which 
were Lord Derby and Mr Disraeli 


CHAPTER \\V 

MR. DISRAELI 

I Lord Derby promised a safe and moderate measure 
of reform But the agitation throughout the country was 
very great The war in Germany', which in Keiorm 
six weeks made Prussia instead of Austria the Agnation 
dominant power in that country, passed almost unheeded 
The somewhat cruel suppression of a rebellion in Jamaica 
by Governor Eyre was condemned by advanced Liberals 
The laying of a telegraph cable between Ireland and 
Newfoundland gave hope to those who wished for a 
union of affection between two mighty continents But 
the desire for reform was unmistakable In Julv the 
Reform League was forbidden to hold a meeting m Hyde 
Park, but tlio masses who had accompanied them threw 
down the railings and pushed back the police who would 
have barred their passage The reform addresses of 
Gladstone and Bright were received with enthusiasm. 
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2 At the "beginning of the session of 1867, ]Mv Disraeh 
proposed resolutions uhich nere to be the basis of a 
T. r T. I. reform bill A considerable extension of the 

r cfO' HI iiill _ j 1 

inirodaced, franchise ^^as contemplated, limited by a 
s)stcm of plurality of \otcs Parliament objected to this 
method, and it became necessary for Ministers to agree 
m a definite measure, of two altcmatnc courses the 
more liberal was adopted, but Lord Carnara'on, Lord 
Cranboume, and General Peel could not accede to it, 
andleft the Ministry iSIr Disraeli ex-pounded his measure 
in Iilarch The pioposcd francliise was founded on 
ratmg'and not on rental The franchise in boroughs was 
given to all householders paying rates , in counties it was 
given to occupiers of property rated at ^15 a year 
Besides this, the franchise was given to all men of a 
certain education, or who had saved a certain sum of 
money In some cases voters were allowed a double vo^e 
in respect of possessing a double qualification 

3 The Bill was vaolcntly opposed by Mr Gladstone, 
who objected to its provasions in almost every par- 
Airend-acnts ^ut the scction of his paity, who 

n Com- formed the ‘ Cave of Aduilam,’ declined 
to follow him in procunng the defeat of 
the Gov'emment Notwithstanding this, the measure 
was gradually changed piece by piece until it was entirely 
altered Tlie abolition of compound householders, that 
is, of those whose rates were paid for them in the lump 
by their landlords, nearly quadrupled the number of 
voters , lodgers were admitted to the franchise, the countv 
franchise was reduced, and the distribution of seats was 
changed The Bill, as it was passed bv both Houses 
weary with argument at the end of July, almost reached 
the limit of manhood suffrage It had been passed by a 
Conservative Ministry, and Lord Derby described it as a 
leap in the dark 
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4. It AVas necessary that Parliament should meet again 
m the autumn of 1867 to vote supplies for an expedition 
to Abjssiniaj undertaken to release some Return of the 
Englishmen who Atere kept m prison by the Liberals, 
king The prisoners Atere released, and Magdala, the 
king’s capital, destroyed Early m the session of 1868 
Lord Derby resigned the Premiership from bad health, 
and Avas succeeded by Mr Disraeli It soon became 
obvious that the mam point of struggle betiveen the two 
parties a\ ould be the disestablishment of the Irish Church 
At the end of March, Mr Gladstone moA'ed resolutions 
to that effect The Government had been defeated by 
small majorities before the Easter recess In April it 
Avas beaten on the Irish Chuich question by a majonty of 
eight>-fivc Parliament A\ as dissolved, and the result of 
the elections Avas a signal victory for the Liberals The 
Government did not Avait for the opening of the session, 
but resigned their offices, and just before the close of 1868 
Mr Gladstone became Prime Minister 


CHAPTER XXVJ 

IRISH CHURCH AHD LAND 

I It is natural that m England constitutional changes 
should be followed by great activity m administrative 
reform The mmistnes which succeeded the D,sc,tnbiish- 
Reform Bills of 1832 and 1867 carried a ment of Irish 
number of measures which could only be 
carried A\hen the tide of public spirit was m the flood 
Both ministries soon exhausted the popularity which had 
enabled these measures to be passed The chief members 
of Mr Gladstone’s cabinet were Lord Hatherlej, Mr 
Lowe, hir Bruce, Lord Granville, Mr Blight, and Mr 
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Childeis During its five years’ tenure of office it show ed 
a great activity in every branch of administratu e reform 
This could only be maintained by a large majority m Par- 
liament, directed by a ch'ef of exceptional ability, at a time 
when the feeling of the country was wrought to an unusual 
strain The first efforts of the Government were directed 
to the removal of Irish grievances by the disestablishment 
of the Irish Church, and the regulation of Irish land The 
country had determined by the elections that the Irish 
blanch of the Church of England should cease to exist 
under State protection The working out of that change 
was difficult and complicate! The arrangements pro- 
posed by Mr Gladstone were passed by large majorities 
in the House of Commons, and met with no serious 
opposition in the House of Lords Experience has showai 
the wasdom of the measure, and the large surplus resulting 
fiom It still remains to be applied to the material benefit 
of the country 

2 The Irish Land Act passed in the session of 1870 

was a matter of greater difficulty Its object was to 
inshLand £>'6 such Security to the tenant as might 
Aci induce him to spend money in improving his 

holding, to lend money to landlords to be spent m im- 
provements, to put a restraint on hasty and unjust evic- 
tions, and to establish a ready means of arbitration 
between landlord and tenant The Bill, though full of 
complicated provisions, met with little opposition in 
either House, and became law on the ist of August 

3 The same session was occupied with another mea- 
sure of first-rate importance Mr W E Forster produced 
Educauon a Comprehensive Education Act to deal wath 

primarj' education, that namely, of the pooier 
classes Time was given for different religious denomi- 
nations to supply deficiencies m existing schools, but if 
that w'ere not done school boards w'ere to be created, who 
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should pronde at the cost of the ratepaver a cheap, 
universal, and unsectanan education The result has 
surpassed the most sanguine hopes. Ever} jear since 
the passing of the Act the number of ignorant children 
has oiminished A great lift has been given to the edu- 
cational 5} stem of the country, universities and public 
schools have undergone revision, and the country now 
only v'ails for the organised instruction of the middle 
classes 


CHAPTER XXVIl 

rElAVJLnX FPA^CE AliB GERMAXY 

I This peaceful p'ogress at home was not vnthout violent 
contrast abroad Since the defeat of Austna in 1S66 a 
strong jealous' Ind existed betv ecn France and Prussia 
^\ar broke oat suddenij in Ju’j 1870 The successes of 
the Germans v'^cre rapid and unexpected 
The French armj was driven back from the EmpiroTc*' 
Rhine, It vas cat mto two parts bj a senes 
of b’oodj bad’es, Marshal Bazaire was shut up with a 
urge arm} n Metz, the Emperor was on.en into the 
Ardennes Here he ,as surrounded b} the consummate 
skill of Moltke, and forced to surrender at bedan on Sep- 
tember I On recc-ptofthencv.SjtheEmpirev'-as abolished 
n Pans, the Empress and her son fled to England. 

e Pans was invested b^ the German arm}, and soon 
began to suft'er from famine The s'ege v as prolonged 
tcroughout the v inter About the middle of 
January the success of the Germans became 
certain, and on Jaruaiy 18 King William of Prussia was 
salu'cd as Germap Emperor m the Galenc dcs Ghees at 
Versailles Perce ' as made shortiv aftc'nn'd'^ Alsace 

z z 


r. // 
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and Lorraine n ere ceded to Germany, and an mdemnit> 
of 200 millions paid for the expenses of the w ar 

3 The English Government had n ith great skill and 
patience preserved tlie neutrality of the nation This nas 
Internal se\erelynhen the Russian Govem- 

Affairs. ment repudiated the clauses of the Treaty of 
Pans refemng to tlic Black Sea The matter was amica- 
bly arranged at a conference m London The session of 
1871 was not idle Purchase in the army uas abolished, 
the English civil service was made attainable by compe- 
tition, the universities ^lere thrown open to the whole 
country without regard to religious denominations, trades 
unions were recognised by the law, and the powers of 
local government were extended to country' distncts In 
the winter the Prince of Wales became seriously ill, and 
in the middle of December the whole country waited in 
suspense for tidings of life and death Before the begin- 
ning of the year he was out of danger 


CHAPTER XM III 
LIBERAL REVERSES 

1 IN 1872 a system w-as adopted of electing Membeis oJ 
Parliament by ballot, or secret voting This measure had 
long been urged by advanced Liberals and opposed by 
Conservatives But the chief e\ent oftheyearwasthe settle- 
ment of the so called ‘Alabama’ claims, that is, the com- 
' Mabama’ pensation for damage done by this and othe*" 
,irbitration pnvatcers in the Amencan War In accord- 
ance with the Treaty of Washington, these matters were 
arranged m a conference held at Geneia, in which the 
chief living authorities on international law formed the 
tribunal The award was gi\en against England, and a 
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sum of nearly four millions Irnd to be paid to America. 
But friendship between the two countries was restored at 
this small price, and a new principle of arbitration was 
asserted in public affairs 

2 The session of 1873 was mtendea by the Goiem- 
ment to remoie another Irish grievance by establishing 
a system of Catholic university education ir,si, £;duca 
The measure had been carefully prepared by “o" 

hlr Gladstone, and it was introduced watli good hope of 
success But it was soon fouffd that it satisfied neither 
party The Government were defeated, and the Ministry 
resigned Mr Disraeli, howcier, refused to take office, 
and the seals weie resumed by their former holders A 
fev changes were made in the Cabinet, and a Judicature 
Bill was passed, remodelling oui whole system of judicial 
procedure 

3 The Go\ ernment were weakened and discredited 

Seat after seat was won by the Consenaiives The 

Liberal majority became every day smallei 

, , ^ . , , Di<aoUition 

3,nd less compact At last, m the beginning ofParha 

of 1 874, Mr Gladstone determined to appeal 

to the countr)', and, to the surprise of evervbody, in 

January Parliament was dissolved In five years the 

majority of Liberal supporters had dwandled from 116 to 

66 The result of the elections was a triumph for the 

Conservatives The Cabinet did not wait for the meeting 

of Parliament Mi Disraeli accepied office as Premier, 

supported by Lord Derby, Lord Snlisburj, Lord Car- 

nanon, Sir S Northcote, Mr Cioss, and Mr Hardy 

Shortly' after this Mr Gladstone announced that he had 

retired for ev er from the leadership of the Liberal party 
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CHAPTER WIX 

lAGIAND AND RUSSl V IN LUROPD. 

I TilD Session of 1874 passed quietly under the new 
Go\erninent Its pnncipal woikwas the Public Worship 
Phe Public Ecgtihtion Act, introduced by the Archbishop 
Worship of Canterbury' Ihc object of this Act was to 
restrain the e\treine High Church clergy from 
using ritual which imitated the ceiemoniesof the Romish 
Church against the wishes of their panshioners It 
was strongly opposed by Lord Salisbury' and Mr Glad- 
stone, but Mr Disraeli came forward in defence of it at 
the call of Sir William Harcourt E\pcncnce has shown 
that the Act has effected less good and done less mischief 
than Its friends and enemies expected of it The choice 
of a successor to Mr Gladstone, who announced his 
retirement m January 1874, was not made without difh- 
culty The two candidates weie Lord Hartington and 
Mr Forster The different characters of the men offered 
different qualifications for the post, but Lord Haitington 
was eventually pi eferred to Mr Foister, chiefly because 
he could more easily make way for the return of his 
former leadei 

2 The new Piime Ministei caied more for foreign 
than foi domestic politics The next five yeais of his 
The government weie filled with events which 
of'ilJdr to Englishmen the imperial 

position of their countiy, but which also made 
them realise the buiden of lesponsibility' which attaches 
to It On November 8, 1 875, the Pi nice of Wales landed 
at Bombay, the fust step of a loyal progress thiough 
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India In the same month the Goveimncnt purchased 
four millions worth of shares in the Suez Canal The 
control of the India Office o\er our gieat dependency 
was made moie complete, and, on the resignation of Loid 
Northbrook, Loid Litton was sent as Gmernor-Geneial 
to cany out the new’ policy Faily in the following year 
the Queen assumed the title of Empress of India, w'lth a 
pioviso that It should not be used m this country These 
events showed the presence of a new spirit in our 
Gov’ernment, which was legaided by some with enthu- 
siasm, by some with iidicule, by otheis with dismay 
3 In the summer of 1S75 an msuirection against 
Turkey broke out in the pi ounces of Herzegovina and 
Bosnia Attempts were made by the Euiopean „ 
pow ers to repress it, but next ^ ear the rebellion 1 urktsh 
spread to Bulgaria, and was put down by the 
Turks with teiiible atiocity Mr Gladstone left his 
retirement to denounce these hoi rors, and called foi the 
expulsion of the Tuikish Goveinment fiom Euiope , but 
England w as not disposed to surrender her traditional 
policy of maintaining Tuikey as a baiiiei against the 
advance of Russia to the Bosphorus Servia and Monte- 
negro now’ declared war against their suzeiain Loid 
Salisbur)’ attended a conference at Constantinople, in 
which the Great Powers cndeav’oured to aveit the coming 
conflict It was of no avail In June 1877 the Russian 
armies cro-ssed the Danube, and, in spite of the gallant 
defence of Plevna by the Turks, vveie m January 1878 
almost within sight of the tovveis of Santa Sophia War 
between England and Russia seemed imminent Mr 
Disraeh, now the Earl of Bcaconsfield, asked for a credit 
of SIX millions, and sent the English fleet to the Darda- 
nelles The Russians made with the Turks the Treaty 
of St Stefano, which cieated a large Bulgar.a, defined 
by her historic limits, with a port on the /Egean Lord 
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Carnarvon and Loul Derb> left tlic Ministr}' A contin- 
gent of Indian troops was summoned to Europe 

4 Prince Bismarck now interfered as a mediator A 
congress was summoned at Berlin, at which England 
Treaty of represented by Lord Beaconsficld and Lord 
llcrlin Salisbury The results of the final treaty were 
not favourable to Turkey nor humiliating to Russia 
Roumama, Servia, and Montenegro were declared inde- 
pendent, Bulgaria was confined to the north of tic 
Balkans, but the addition of Sophia held out the hope 
that the nhw principality might spread down the valley 
of the Maritza Greece obtained little that slie had dc 
sired Bosnia and Heizegovina were handed over to 
Austria By two prevaous conventions Russia recovered 
the part of Bessarabia which she had ceded in 1S56 and 
the port of Batoum , while Turkey handed over the island 
of Cyprus to England on payment of a yearly tribute 
Lord Beaconsficld on his return to England was received 
with acclamation, and w’as able to announce that he had 
brought back Peace wath Honour 


CHAPTER \\\ 

I:^CLA^^D A^D RUSSIt IN' \SI\ 

I In the far East, England and Russia adv’ancing, one 
from the south, the other from the north, with the mcvit- 
Afglnn able progress of civilisation against barbarism, 
istan had narrowed the distance between their fron- 
ticrs They were divided by the debatable land of 

Afghanistan, the home of a tumultuous and independent 
people Should this country^ be absorbed by Russia or 
y an j or should it separate the two empires as a 
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neutral zone? In July 1878 a Russian ambassador 
arrived at Cabul, the capital, and was uell received by 
Sheie All, the Ameer, although the reception of an 
English agent had been refused the year before. F or 
the sake of English prestige, this envoy must be with- 
drawn or an English embassy admitted In August, Sir 
Neville Chamberlain, ivith the following of a thousand 
men, demanded entrance at the Khyber Pass It was 
refused, and he returned to Peshawur The English 
Government replied that unless their ambassador was 
received before November 21 Afghanistan would be- 
occupied in force Submission came too late The 
country was invaded by three columns The British 
troops entered Cabul, the Ameer left it, and soon after- 
wards died 

2 In May 1879 his successor, Yakoob Khan, signed 
the Treaty of Gandamak, by which the English, on pay- 
ment of a 5 early subsidy of 60,000/, received 
the scientific frontiei which the new' policy ^ “ 
demanded Afghanistan was guaranteed from attack 
and the Bntish Resident was admitted to Cabul But 
the disaster of 1841 was soon repeated to a generation 
which had forgotten it In September the British Resi- 
dent, Sir Louis Cavagnan, was massacred by the populace, 
with si\ty-eight of his attendants Yakoob Khan escaped 
to India General Roberts soon entered Cabul as an 
a\ enger, but the fiery Pathans rose in insurrection with 
forces four times as large as Ins , they forced him to retire, 
and he did not reco\ cr Cabul, aftei severe fighting, till 
Christmas Eve 

3 After a few more struggles the country was subdued 
Our first policy was to separate Candahar, and to place 
It under an independent prince with an English 
Resident, while w c sought for some chief of the 
roj al house w ho might be strong enough to make peace with 
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us Such a one \\as found in Abdurrhaman, a ducct de- 
scendant of Dost Mahomed Negotiations begun nith 
him by Lord L\tton n ere completed by a nei\ Viceroy 
under a changed Go\ errment The dream of a scientific 
frontier was gi\en up We were content to secure a 
fnendly ruler nhom ne could trust, and ue restored to 
his crown the tno pnceless jewels of Candaliar and 
Herat. 


CH\I>TER XX\T 

SOUTH ^«^RIC\ 

r The Cape of Good Hope, first colonised b\ the Dutch 
has been English for more than one hundred \ ears The 
C= civaro Jnners, called Boers, hme been -ra- 

duallj dnien into the mtenor, and na!ne 
states ha\e grown up m the midst nf ihJ , natne 

The Transiaal Republic, an indenendf' t ”^hons 

annexed bj England m^S-- S 

.nth the Zulus, a r"rUtd 

Spartans, whose kincr Cetew^^r> i, i “ ancient 

deposed to the Enghsh Goiemmcrn srBaSeT"”' 

made Goiemor of the Cape in ^^^le Frere, 

evistcnce of this nation of wamnt-c '^^osidered the 
to English -terests On n. 

.as imaded in the hope of a <;n countrj’ 

.879, Lord Chl,S ' oj 

sorpnsed b. „ forco o "itn “T' 

and utterlj destrojed, a disaster n thousand Zulus 
b\ the gallant dcferce of Rorh,^ n ret^e^ed 

linomhead Remror “Jaf >>) Chord aod 

hod.Caloo.-ad St HeW ‘'''“m Eng. 

sat ages, howeier 
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brave and well-trained, could not contend against dis- 
ciplined troops , still the struggle was severe, and it was 
not until the end of August that Cetewayo was captured 
Prince Louis, son of Napoleon III , who had been reluc- 
'antly allowed to join the army, was killed in a recon- 
naissance by a handful of Zulus 

2 The battle of Ulundi, which put an end to the 
Zulu war, had been won by Lord Chelmsford, but he 
had already been superseded by Sir Garnet 
Wolselcy The new' general put down the 

native chiefs Moiosi and Sikuni, but he could not pci- 
suade the Boeis of the Transvaal to submit The cost 
of these vvais made the Gov ernment unpopular I inpenal 
policy had been nowhere a success Its brilliancy did 
not compensate for its burdens A series of bad harvests 
had made money scarce Attacks on foicign policy were 
coupled with demands for an extended suftrage The 
popularity of the Government was on the wane The 
distress fell with a special heaviness on Iicland, where 
large rents had in many cases to be paid to absentee 
landlords for property w Inch the tenants had improved 
A cr)' was raised, ‘ Get rid of the landlords,’ and hli 
Parnell founded a Land League for the purpose of buj ing 
them out Constitutional agitation was unfoi tunately 
accompanied by dishonesty and outrage, which were met 
by the Gov emment w ith severe methods of repression 

3 Parliament was now approaching its close, and in 
the autumn recess platforms resounded with the war cries 
of the coming fraj Mr Gladstone led the ^ «oiut ot 
attack by standing for hlidlothian, and con- oD’-irha 
ducted a fortnight’s campaign of incessant 
speaking The Oucen opened Pailiament m person on 
February 15, 1S80 The Rojal Speerh told of peace in 
Afghanistan and South Africa, and of the success of the 
Treaty of Beilin It announced no measures of impor- 
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tance, but the dissolution which folloi\ed in M'iichi\as 
une\pected In the issue before the countiy Lord 
Beaconsfield took his stand on the necessity of an im- 
penal policy and denunciation of Home Rule Lord 
Hartington put forwaid the stability of Liberal tradition, 
and Mr Gladstone vigorously foiled the policy of his 
rival The elections ere a surprise to both parties, but 
they spoke with no uncertain voice The new Parliament 
contained 349 Liberals, as against 351 Conservatives in 
the old The Conservative opposition was now 243, 
while the Libeial opposition in the late House had been 
250 The numbers of the Home Rule party had risen 
fiom SI to 60 

4 Lord Beaconsfield determined not to meet the new 
Parliament, and only delayed his resignation until the 
Queen had returned from the Continent She 
Go\efnment Hartington, as leader of 

the Opposition in the Commons, but on the 
representation of himself and Lord Granville summoned 
Mr Gladstone He consented to form a Government, 
taking for himself the offices of Fust Lord of the Treasury 
and Chancelloi of the Exchequer The principal mem- 
bers of his former Cabinet returned with him to pow er 
The Radical party was represented by Mr Chamberlain 
at the Board of Trade, Mr Fawcett at the Post Office, 
and Sir Charles Dilke as Under-Secietary for Foieign 
Affairs Sir William Harcourt at the Home Office, Mr 
Mundella m charge of Education, and Mr Bright as 
Chancellor of the Duchy, gave a broad foundation of 
confidence to the new Government The Liberals looked 
forward to a long caiecr of useful legislation The Tones 
calculated on the incompatibility of Libeial and Radical 
views to break up or paralyse the new Government 
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CHAPTER XXXI 1 

FOREIGN POLICY 

r Seldom has one Government succeeded another with 
a stranger contrast of principles and practice, or a widci 
distinction between the sources from vhich they drew' 
their confidence 

The foreign policy of Loid Beaconsfield had been 
essentially of a fonrard, perhaps even of an aggiessive, 
character The party which had come into 
office by attacking this policy was bound to 
more in a diffeient direction Mr Gladstone inherited a 
legacy of complications m Eastern Europe, in Asia, and 
in South Afiica which needed skill and patience to un- 
1 el The changed spirit of the new Ministry was soon 
apparent A declaration was elicited from Austria to the 
effect that she Ind no intention of extending her autho- 
iity any farther than the Balkan peninsula By a com- 
bined demonstration of Euiopean fleets the harbour of 
Dulcigno rvas ceded to Montenegro m accordance with 
the Treaty of Bcilm A similai influence was used to 
keep Greece at peace until she obtained all the extension 
of teriitory which she could get, but not all that she had 
been led to hope for 

2 In Afghamstan the battle of Manvand rvas fought 
by 2,500 troops, of whom only 500 w'ere British, against 
12,000 of the enemy It w-as followed by a 
disastrous retieat to Candahar, where the 
English amiy was shut up until General Trrms^a•^I 
Robcits rebel ed them from Cabul In South Africa, the 
Boers of the Transvaal, encouraged by the opposition 
of the Liberal party to their annexation, and finding the 
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colonists occupied with a war against the Basutos, pro- 
claimed the revival of their Republic Our geneials 
iindeiTated the strength of the Boers and their skill as 
marksmen, and the reverses of a short campaign cul- 
minated in the disaster of Majuba Hill on February 26, 
1881 After thiee years’ negotiation the Transvaal Re- 
public was restored under conditions which secured the 
rights of the native races 


CHAPTER XXXI H 
IRISH POLICV 

I A DIFFERENT policy was also adopted touaids Ireland 
The Queen’s Speech announced that the e\isting Coercion 
Act would not be renewed A Bill was passed 
Coercion m the Commons to put a stop to unjust evic- 
tions, but It was rejected by alaige majority in the House 
of Lords Excitement and agitation m Ireland m- 
cieased A system of ‘ boycotting ’ giew up, by which 
landlords and agents who violated the principles of the 
Land League weie cut off from all communication wiih 
then fellow-men Crimes and outrages increased A 
Coeicion Act was introduced, which was opposed by the 
Irish membeis with every device of obstruction One 
sitting continued almost without interruption for fifty 
, hours The next day the whole of the Irish party was 
suspended from the service of the House The Coercion 
Act was finally passed on March 2 

2 The Government bad determined that repressiv e 
and remedial measures should pioceed together, and 
I^ndAct 7) 1881, Mr Gladstone pi oduced his 

Land Bill It established a special court to 
decide upon the conflicting claims between the landlord 
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and tenant It accepted what was called the pnnciple 
of the ‘ r, F, F ’—fair rent, free sale, and fixity of tenure 
Before it was read a second time. Lord Bcaconsfield had 
died after a short illness The scope of the Bill was 
extended by the Irish party It was violently attacked 
in the House of Lords A collision between the two 
Houses was with difficulty avoided, and tlie Bill became 
law m the middle of August The Coeicion Act, how- 
ever, was not to remain a dead-letter On October 13, 
Mr Parnell, Mr Dillon, Mr Sexton, and other leadeis 
of the Land League were arrested m Dublin and sent to 
Kilmainham Gaol They replied by calling on the Irish 
people to pay no rent whilst their leaders w'eie m prison 
Secret societies began to take the place of open com- 
bination 

3 During the spring of 1882 neither branch of the 
Government policy towaids Ireland seemed to be suc- 
cessful The Lords attacked the w'orking of 
the Land Act, and impeded its operation , Kilmaminm 
while Mr Forster did not succeed m re- 
picssing disorder even bjvthe full use of the Coercion 
Act Up to April 18 there had been 918 arrests, and 
oxer 600 men were in prison Mr Parnell, whilst still 
in Kilmainham, drafted a Bill to relieve distiessed 
tenants of all arrears of rent up to the passing of the 
Land Act in 1881 It was introduced into the House, 
and the Government appeared to approve of the prin- 
ciples on which It was based At the beginning of May 
tlie Insh members weie released fiom prison, and at the 
same time Lord Cowper was succeeded as Lord-Lieu- 
tenant by Lord Spencer, while Mr Forster resigned the 
Irish Secretaryship These events formed part of what 
IS known as the ‘ Kilmamham Treaty,’ an arrangement 
which provided that the Government should take steps 
to remit arrears and establish peasant proprietors, and 
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that the leaders of the Insh paity should do their best 
to pacify the country 

4 Mr Forster stiongly opposed this new policy, 
and his arguments were enforced by a terrible cata- 
stiophe On May 6, Loid Frederick Caiendish 
rrlderick arrived in Dublin as the new Chief Secretary 
c-\^endlsh bnght summer evening, as he was walk- 

ing through Phcenix Paik to his new home, he was 
barbarously murdered, together with Mr Burke, who 
was his companion The assassins diove off and dis- 
appeared It was afterwards ascertained that Mr 
Burke was the victim aimed at, and that the inurdei of 
the Chief Secretary was unpiemeditated Nevt morn- 
ing, which was Sunday, the new's fell wuth startling 
hoiror on the three kingdoms Mr G Trevelyan 
stepped gallantly into the breach A new Coercion Act 
was passed of evtreme severity with little opposition 
except from the Irish members At the same time an 
AireaisAct w'as passed m the teeth of the House of 
Loids Little amelioiation w'as expenenced, the jear 
closed amidst outiages and murders 

5 In January 1883 twenty men were arrested in 
Dublin, one of whom was James Carey, recently elected 

V n eance Dublin Town Council During the trial 

engeance piisoners he turned Queen’s evidence, 

and confessed that he bad planned the murdeis in 
Phoenix Park and had given the signal for the crime 
He had also organised plans for assassinating Mr Forster, 
and had been the mainspring of the attack upon Mr 
Field Five of the pnsoneis were hanged, and Carey 
was sent by the Government to South Africa, where he 
was shot by a man who followed his track for vengeance 
There were other signs that the spirit of lebelhon was 
not at rest Explosions of djnamite organised by Ame- 
rican sjmpathisers with Ireland took place at the public 
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offices and at ladway stations This scaie continued at 
inteiTals throughout two years, and culminated \vith the 
niecking of the House of Commons b) an explosion in 
the beginning of 1885 


CHAPTER XXXIV 

EGYPT 


I Eg\PT has for many years been a bone of contention 
between France and England The extravagance of the 
Klicdue Ismail made it necessaiy to establish a 
sj stem of control m order to secure the payment 
of his creditors The two countries undertook the 
task, and their authority was made more complete 
by the deposition of Ismail and the appointment of 
Tewfik as his successor But a movement towards self- 
government arose m the country, and a national party 
was formed under Ahmed Arabi, who became Pasha 
101882 The Egj'ptian army was devoted to him On 
June 10 a not of doubtful ongin broke out m Alexandria 
It appeared that Arabi was defying England and France, 
and w’as fortifying Alexandria, supported by the Porte 
The French and English fleets Trad been for some time 
anchored m the harbour, and on July 10 Sir Beauchamp 
Seymour demanded the surrender of all the forts The 
French declined to fight, and steamed away to Port 
Said 


2 The bombardment began two days later, and con- 
tinued till the afternoon For tw'enty-four hours the city 
was given up to plunder, and more than two 
thousand Europeans w’ere massacred British 
troops which were wanting m the first attack were now 
poured into Ale' andria, under the command of Sir Garnet 
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Wolseley On September 13, Arabi and the Egyptian 
army were attacked at Tel el-Kebir and entirely defeated 
Cairo was captured by a bold stroke, and Arabi was 
taken pnsoner and sent m exile to Ceylon 

3 The victory of Tel-el-Kebir left the lesponsibihty 
of managing Egypt in English hands One of the darkest 

spots on the dark continents as the Soudan, 
TheSoudan been Conquered by Mahomet Ah in 

1819 It was the centie of the slave tiade, and it was not 
till fifty } cais latei that an attempt was made to put down 
the abomination In 1881 the Soudan witnessed the 
appearance of the Mahdi, a prophet foietold by Mahomet, 
who was to restore the Mussulman religion In the next 
year he defeated the Egyptian army, and in 1883 com- 
pletely annihilated the forces of Hicks Pasha in Kordofan 

4 The English Go\ eminent insisted upon the aban- 
donment of the Soudan, but recognised the necessity of 
General rescuing the Egy'ptian garrisons For this 
Gordon purpose they sent out General Charles Gordon, 
a hero and a saint, who had been Governor of the Soudan 


from i874to 1879 AforcewasdispatchedbytheEgyptian 
Government to Suakim, on the Red Sea, to relieve the 
eastern garnsons and to oppose Osman Digma, the 
lieutenant of the iMahdi Notwithstanding the efforts of 
English officers, the Aiabs defeated the Egy^ptians at 
El Teb We sent out leinforcements and relieved 


Pokha We defeated Osman Digma and burnt his 
camp, but we shiunk from opening the road to Beiberon 
the Nile, and in April 1884 withdrew our tioops 

5 At this tune the anxiety felt for Gordon in Khar- 
toum was intense He had gone out without promise of 
Khartoum assistance, but public opinion demanded that 
he should be relieved At last, at the end of 
1884^, a small expedition was sent to his succour under 
Loid Wolseley Disasters followed fast Buinaby fell 
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at Abou KIca, and Stewart soon aftenvards died of his 
wounds At last Wilson, his successor, reached Gubat, 
on the Nile He found four steameis sent by Gordon, 
and hoped soon to press his hand The English ledcoats 
came in sight of Khaitoum on January 28, but heard that 
the city had fallen to the Mahdi two days bcfoic, and 
tint Gordon had been killed The Soudan waas now 
abandoned, but Suakim was again occupied in force 


CHAPTER XXXV 
TATtLI XMENTARY REfORM 

T It remained for the Ministry to redeem a pledge 
which they had given on their accession to office, of re- 
forming the leprcscntation of the people in 
Pailiament by admitting the country labouicrs Fnnchise 
to the suffrage Mr Trevelyan had year after 
year brought forw'ard a motion for assimilating the 
franchise in counties to that in boroughs The new 
Bill added to the householder and lodger franchise 
aheady e\iStmg in boroughs a senace franchise m favour 
of persons who occupied buildings without being either 
the ow ners or the tenants These three classes of fran- 
chise were now introduced into the counties, the standard 
of the occupation franchise was reduced, and faggot votes 
were abolished Scotland and Ireland were placed upon 
the same footing as England, although w itli respect to 
the latter country the step was strongly resisted by the 
Conservatives In the Lords an amendment was pro- 
posed by Lord Caims that the Bill should not come into 
operation until the scheme of redistribution which was 
to accompany it had been agreed upon This was 
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accepted, and the Bill, which had been introduced on 
February 29, 1S84, finally passed on December 5 It 
added about two millions of \oters to the register 

2 After much discussion in the press and in the 
countrj', Mr Gladstone produced his scheme of 
Fallofilic redistribution at the end of November It 
Mmistrj ],-id been drawn up in conceit with Lord 
Sahsburj', and its principal features were that it disfian- 
chiscd a large number of small boroughs, established 
an almost uniform system of one-member constituencies, 
and slightly increased the numbers of the House of 
Commons It was read a second time the day before the 
Franchise Bill became law, and its further consideration 
was adjourned till the following year It was discussed 
in detail fiom hlarch to June 1S85, and did not become 
law until the Government which had introduced it had 
ceased to exist This catastrophe was the result of an 
accident The w ear and tear of five ev entful > ears had 
produced dissensions in the Liberal parly, and an amend- 
ment on the Budget pioposals of Mr Childers was 
carried against the Government by a maiority of twelve 
Many Liberals were absent from the division, and thirt>- 
nine Home Ruleis voted for the Opposition Mr Glad 
stone resigned office. 
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At the dose of our penod it may be well to review the 
results of the policy which we have descnbed m detail, 
and to compare the condition of England in 1S85 with its 
condition at the close of the great continental war We 
will consider separately— i Her population, 2 Her 
wealth , 3 The state of pauperism in the two penods , 

4 The state of crime , 5 The condition of trade , 

6 rood, education , 7 The extent of her dominion 

1 The population of Great Bn tain m 181 1 w'as tw^elve 
millions, m 1885 it was tw-enty-nine millions and a half 
At the first period she contained only nine per cent of the 
whole population of the great powers of Euiope, Erance, 
Germany, Austria, Russia She now contains about 
thirteen per cent 

2 As an indication of w'ealth, in 1826 the United 
Kingdom paid £2 pr 5rf a head for taxation In 1885 
she paid £2 is "jd England is the only country in 
Europe in which the percentage of taxation in proportion 
to the population has diminished The assessments to 
the income-tax m Great Britain m 1815 were a hundied 
and thirty millions , in 1885 they were six hundred and 
thirty-one millions and a half In 1830 the deposits in 
sai mgs banhs amounted to irr ^d per head of the popu- 
lation In 18S5 ihey amounted to £2 10s %d per head 

3 In 1813 the amount spent m the relief of the poor 
was eight millions and a half , that is, a cost of 15J 2d 
per head of the population In 1885 the amount spent 
was eight millions and a quarter, that is about 4J 6 d per 
head , yet we spend nearly three times as much on each 
paiiper as we did five and thirty years ago 
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The percentage of paupers to the population is now 
slightly over two per cent , at the close of the war it was 
more than eight per cent 

4 Crime has very largely diminished The numbei 
of offences left undiscovered is probably much smallei 
than before At the same time, the proportion of 
committals to the population is neaily one-half of w'hat it 
was While all kinds of serious ciime have decreased, 
offences against property have diminished moie than all 

5 The value of British exports was m 1820 thirty-six 
millions and a half, and m 1S85 two hundred and thirteen 
millions Inland tiade has probably increased quite as 
much m propoition 

This period has seen an enormous growth m the 
cotton and iron trades It has witnessed the entire 
development of the railway system The total receipts 
'from railway traffic are now sixty millions a year 

6 Besides all this, the people are much better fed 
than they used to be, and the duration of life has probably 
'increased 


The development of the pi ess has done as much for 
populai education as the measuies especially dev^oted to 
that end In 1846 there weie in the United Kingdom 
551 newspapers , in 1885 there were about 1,700 

7 In 1S29 the population of the English Colonies 
was three millions and a quarter, m 1871 it was eleven 
millmns and a half At the same time, during the last 
bundled and thirty years we have conquered two million 
SIX bundled and fift> thousand square miles of teiritory 
and nearly two bundled and fifty millions of people. 

From these facts we may conclude that the England 
of the present day is incomparably stronger, happier and 
better than England at the time of the Re™ S 

bSer -ov^emer better taught,’ 

oetter governed, and more united than they were, but 
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that the nation is, for all purposes of olfence and defence, 
far stronger than it was at the time when it carried on 
the struggle against Napoleon 

These results aie mainly due to theuisdom and patriot- 
ism of the statesmen who have controlled the destinies 
of the nation duiing the peiiod wc ha\e desciibed 
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Goderten Lord lus ministry 661 
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William I , 130 
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— impeachment and trial of 3S4 
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Latimer, Bishop, burned at 0\ford, 
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I ^ his execution 410 

Law, reform of the criminal, 645, 6,0 
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Lewas, son of Philip Augustus, his 
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— defeated by Hubert de liiirgh 195 
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I-cwas Win , set on the French 
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Limenck, Treatj of 467 
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r i\erpool, Lord, ministr> of, 636 
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for independence, eio-iii 
T ollards tlieir doclnnes 2^6 
Londonderrj, siege of, 465 
London, Lrcaty of, 662 
Loudon Hill See Battles 
Louis Philippe, becomes king 667 
— dethroned, 687 
Luneburg, I reaty of, 607 


M ACK.AY, General, defeats 
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Mahnltas, their Mars with the 
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Maldon S'e Battles 
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Marengo See Patties 
M argarct of Anjou, opposes Edii-ird 
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Manriret of Honiay, dies, 216 
Marlborough, Duchess of, her in 
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— her esecution, 356 
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Anne 495 
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Minto, Lord, his rule in India 589 
Monasteries dissolution of, 308 311 
Mona, subdued by Suetonius, 8 
Monk, General, his share in restom 
tion of Charles II , 428 
Monmouth, Duke of, his rebclhoa, 
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Moore, Sir John, his death at 
Corunna, 631 
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with Erasmus 302 
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Mortimer s Cross See Battles 
Municipal reform, in William IV s 
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Murray, Earl of. Regent of Sco 
land, 344 

Mutiny Bill See Statutes 
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relief 6bo, 664 

— his agitation for repeal of union, 
665 
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William s absence 123 
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O Neil, Hugh, his insurrection, 36^ 
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O Neil, Shan his rebellion, 350 
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6x7 
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— prime minister 693 
— ms ministry 696 
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— his first ministry 676, 677 
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Pelham Henry his mimstrj , 514 
Penda King of Mercia 34 
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Court of Edward III , 246 
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— rebuili 76 
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Philip 11 of Spam opposes Henry 
IV of Prance 359 
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Philip IV of Prance, deprives the 
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Pilgrimage of Grace 310 
Pindareei> the, 591 
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— his great ministry , 521 
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— dlc^ 5^0 
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594 
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Poll m, m Richard 11 s time, 251 
Poor Law, origin of ^49 
Portland Duke of, his ministry 627 
Portugal occupation of by J^unot, 
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Pragmatic Sanction, 515 
Preston See Battles 
Preston Pans See Battles 
Pnde s purge, 415, 416 
Pulteney, leads opposition to wal 
pole, sro 

Puritans, their views, 39s 
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Commonwealth, 422, ^3 

— called Dissenters m Charles 11 s 
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time, 429 
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Ragnar, a Danish king, 52 
Raleigh, Sir Walter, discovers Vir 
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— Ills imprisonment, 376 377 
— hui expedition to Guiana, 377, 378 
— his execution, 378 
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— passes the Commons, 671 
— thrown out by the Lords 672 
— nots in connettion with, 672 
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Regency Bill, 595 
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508 

Richard I becomes king 171 
— imprisoned m \ustna, 174 
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— killed at Chaluz, 175 
Richard II of Bordeaux, 23S 
— his deposition 238 263 
— his despotism, 262 
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throne 276-27S 
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Richard Plantagenet, Duke of York. 

claims the crown, 272 
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Ridolfi his plot in Mary Stinrt s 
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I , taken prisoner at Tenchel rai, 
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Robespierre 602 

Rockingham, Marquis of, 542, 551, 

552 
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Rolf the Ganger, settles in France 
S 9 . 67 
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Roses, wars ofthe, 270-280 
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civil war, 409, 412 
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James II , 470 

— defeats the 1 rench at La Hogue, 
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Russell, Earl ministry of, 699 
R> e House Plot, 443 
Rj swick, Peace of, 471 
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494 
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Saratoga, com ention of, 569 
Sawtree William a martyr 258 
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— Reformation in, 338^ 339 
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399 
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Septennial Act See Statutes 
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Sevenis, Emperor of Rome, come 
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Shakespeare William, 363 
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ShenfTmnir See Battles 
Shrewsbury See Battles 
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— resist the Roimns 7 

Simnel, Uimhert his insurrection 
285, a86 
Sindia, 588 

Shserj pulline down or Chnstim 
64*, 6.(3 , , 

■— fl)>ol]sned, 675 
Slase trade, nbolilion of 647 
Siujs ^re Battles 
Solway Moss See Battles 
Somers, John, Lord Keep-r in 
Wiliam III s time, 475 
Somerset, Duhe of protector of the 
Realm, ii6 

— Ins dealings aalh Scotland, 310 

— fall and cteaition, 301, 3*3 
Soult, Marshal, 631 632, 634 ^37. 
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South Sea Buhhle, 504, SoS 
Spenser, Edmund, his 
Queen,’ 363 
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Bill of Rights, 459 
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Fducatton Act, 702 
Exclusion Bill' 439 
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Miilinj Bill, 459 
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Occasional Conformity Bill 401 
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Reform Bill, introduced, CCS, 66g 
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— passes 674 
Regulating Act, 548 
Septennial Act, 702 
Stamp Act, 542, 560 
Succession, Act of, 307 
Supremacy, Act of 30S 
Test Act, 434 
Toleration Act, 456 
Treason Bill, 476 
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Parliament, 40^ 

— passed in William III s lime, 
474 

Uniformitj, Act of, passed 336 
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St Albans See Battles 
St. Augustine, comes to England, "9 
St Bnce s Day, Massacre of, 85 
St. John, Henry, Viscount Boling 
brohe, his ministry, 403 

— hi' impeachment ana night, 500 
St. PatiacV, preaches in Ireland, 28 
St Quentin See Battles 

St Ruth, General, 467 
St. Vincent See Battles 
Stamford Bridge. See Battles 
Stanhope, pnme minister in George 
I ’s time, his foreign policy, ^03 
Star Chamber Court of, instituted 
by Henry VII , 2S7 

— abused in Charles I s time, 394 

— abolished by I^mg Parliament 
402 

Steele Sir Richard, 496 
Sleinkirl. See Patties 
Stephen King of Pngland, 149 

— ms misgosemment, 149, 130 
Stigand, made Archbishop of Can 

terhury , 103 
Stirling 9ee Patt’es 
Slohe See Battle^ 

Stonehenge, 5 

Strongbow See Ireland conquest 
of 170 

Stuart, James, Earl of Murray , ad 
rises Mary, 341 

Stuart, Henry, T.ord Damley, 
mames Mary, 342 

— murder of, 343 

Stuart, James, the Old Pretender, 
his attempted rebellion of 1713 
50- 

Succession, Act of 9cf Statutes 
Sudbuiy, Simon of, murdered, 2^" 
Suetonius Paullinus, Goremor in 
Britain, 8 

Supremacy, Act of See Statutes 
Surajah Dowlah 335, 536 
Svsend Kinj, of Uenmarh, imades 
England 123 

Sweyn, L.ing of Nonaij, inr-ades 
England, 84 

— wans England, 88 

Sweyai, son of Godwin, ontlawcd, 
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Swaft, Dean, his waatings, 496 

T ALAVERA. See Rattles 

Tallard, ’’farshal, dclhated e 
Blenheim 486 
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Tend-ebrai. See Battles 
Te-t Act. See Statu es 
Theodo-e. of Tarsus, comes to 
England, 36 
Thirtj Years ^Yar, 378 
Throgmorton, Francis, his plot, 353 
Tilsit, Treaty of, 628 
Tippoo Saib, 586 
Toleration Act. See Statutes 
Tones, ongm of the party, 439 
Tosug, son of Godwin, outlav ed, 105 

— slain at Stamfo-d Bridge, rro 
Toulouse. See Battles 
Tourvalle, Admiral, 470 

Towms, their grow*h in wealth and 
importance, 167 

— Charters tal en awaj in Charles 


II s time, 442 

Towmshend, Charles, his Reienue 
Act, 543, 561 
To iton. See Battles 
Trafalgar See Battles 
Treason Bill. See Statutes 
Tnennml Act. See Statutes 
Tnple Alliance, 433, 303 
Troyes, Treaty of, 240 
Tsler, Wat, his rising, 231,2^2 


U NIFORMITV, Act of See 
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Utrech peace of, 4S9, 497, 498 


V FRONA, Congress of, 6j6 
Versailles, Treaty of 370 
Victona, her accession, 679 
— her marriage, 63i 
Vienna Congress of 639, 643 
Villa Vidosa. See Battles 
Villeins, nghu of, 249 
\ illeneui e. Admiral, his failure, 624, 
625 

^ illieis, George, Dale of Tuch 
ingham, James faioar for, 381 
— murder of, 388 
V megar H ill. See Battles 
Virginia,iLsd.scoieri by Sleigh ^Oi 
Vittona. See Batiles 
S^ortigem, a I’ntish I ing, 15 


\ VAREnnLD See Battles 
« » Wa’cl r- en, expcdiuonto 6jS 
Vales, coaouered ly Edward 1, 
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Wallace, William, his career, 220,221 
Wallingford, Peace of, 152 
Walpole, Robeit, becomes prune 
minister, 305 

— his parliamentary system, 308 

— fails in his excise scheme, 309 

— opposed by the ‘ Patriots, 510 

— his fall, 512 

Waltheof, Earl of l^ortbampton, 
beheaded, 127 

Warbeclv, Perlan, his insurrection, 
289 

WarwicV, Earl of, the Kingmal er, 
quarrels wnth Edward IV , 274 

— restores Henry VT , 273 

— slam at Barnet, 275 
Washmgton, George, fails at Fon 

Duqnesne, 523 

— made commander mndiief in War 
of Independence, 364 

Waterloo See Battles 
Veileslcy, Marquess, Goietnor 
Geiieril of India 300 

— his conquest of Mysore, 5S7 
Wellington, Dule of, in India, 

587 

— his victones in Spam, 632-63B 

— storms Ciudad Rodngo and 
Badajos, 634, 635 

5 — adiances on Madnd, 633 

— enters France, 637 

— his mmistry, 661 

— his slmre m Catholic emancipa 
uon, 664 

— resigns, 667 

— opposes Reform Bill, 673 

— his action with regard to the 
Com Law repeal, 636 

Wentv orth, Lord Strafford, opposes 
Charles I , 3B7 

— becomes Charles I s chief ad 
wiser, 39 j 

— his rule m Ireland, 396 

— impeached by Long Parlian-ent 

40O-.g52 

— executed, ^02 

Wesleys, the, teaching of, 646 
Whigs, origin of the party, 439 
Whitby, Sy non of, .5 
Wiclif, spread of his doctnnes, 230 

— his a lacL on the friars, 234 

— summoned to St. Pauls, 2^5 

— his death, 2^5 

WTlberfc-ce, his anu s'atery efforts 
647 

VTlfmh at Senod o'" Whitby, 36 
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'WUfnth, preaches in Sussex, 37 
Wilkes, John, affair of, S4I-544 
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— crowned King of England, 122 
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— his death 139 
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— his Irish wars, 464-408 
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William, son of Henrj I , drowned, 

Wll^, the Lion of Scotland, cap- 
tured at Alnwick, 163 
William, Duke of Cumberland, 
defeated at Fonteno) , 516 
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Wolfe, General, takes Quebec, 526- 
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Wolsey, Thomas, his nse, 294 295 

— his policy, 295 296 
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— his reforms 303 
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